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THE UNITED STATES. 



Book First. 



CHAPTER I. 

DISCOVERT. 

It was late in the history of the world before Europe and America 
became known to each other. During the first fifteen centuries of 
the ChristiaD era Europe was unaware of the vast continent which 
lay beyond the sea. Asia had ceased to influence her. Africa had 
not begun. .Her history was waiting for the mighty influence which 
America was to exercise in her affairs through all the future ages. 

Men had been slow to establish completdy their dominion over 
the sea. They learned very early to build ship. They availed 
themselves very early of the surprising power which the helm ex- 
erts over the movements of a ship. But, during many ages, they 
found no surer guidance upon the pathless sea than that which the 
position of the sun and the stars afforded. When clouds intervened 
to deprive them of this uncertain direction they were helpless. They 
were thus obliged to keep the land in view, and content themselves 
with creeping timidly alonff the coast. 

But at lenffth there was discovered a stone which the wise Creator 
had endowea with strange properties. It was observed that a needle 
brought once into contact with that stone pointed ever afterwurd 
steadfastly to the north. Men saw that with a needle thus influenced 
ihey. could guide themselves at sea as surely as on land. The mari- 
ners' compass untied the bond which held sailors to the coast, and 
gave them libertv to push out into the sea. 

.Just when sailors were slowly learning to put confidence in the 
niariners* compass there arose in Europe a vehement desire for the 
discovery of unknown countries. A sudden interest sprung up in 
hll that was distant and unexplored. The strange fables told by 
travellers were greedily received. The human mind was beginning 
to cast off the torpor of the Middle Ages. As intelligence increased, 
men became increasingly eager to ascertain the form and extent of 
the world in which they dwelt, and to acquaint themselves with 
those unknown races who were their fellow-inhabitants. 

Portugal and Spain, looking out upon the boundless sea, were 
powerfully stirred bjr the new impulse. The Courts of Lisbon and 
Madrid swarmed with adventurers who had made discoveries, or 
who wished the means to make them. Conspicuous among these 



was an enthusiast who, during eighteen years, had not ceased to im- 
portune incredulous monarchs for ships and men that he might open 
up the secrets of the sea. He was a tall man, of grave and gentle 
maimers, and noble though saddened look. His eye was gray, '' apt 
to enkindle " when he spoke of those discoveries in the making of 
which he felt himself to be Heaven's chosen agent. He had known 
hardship and sorrow in his youth, and at thirty his hair was white. 
He was the son of a Genoese wool-comber, and his name was Chris- 
topher Columbus. In him the universal passion for discovery rose 
to the dignity of an inspiration. 

No saflor of our time would cross the Atlantic in such ships as 
were given to Columbus. In size they resembled the smaller of our 
river and coasting vessels. Only one of them was decked. The 
others were open, save at the prow and stem, where cabins were 
built for the crew. The sailors went unwillingly and in much fear 
— compelled by an order from the Kin?. With such ships and such 
men Columbus left the land behind him and pushed out into these 
unknown waters. To him there were no dangers, no difficulties — 
God, who had chosen him to do this work, would sustain him for 
its acconiplishment. He sailed on the 8d of August, 1492. On the 
12th of October, in the dim light of early morning, he gazed out 
from the deck of his little ship upon the shores of a new world. His 
victory was gained; his work was done. How great it was he him- 
self never knew. He died in the belief that he had merely discov- 
ered a short route to India. He never enjoyed that which would 
have been the best recompense for all his toil — the knowledge that 
he had added a vast continent to the possessions of civilized men. 

Tbe revelation by Columbus of the amazing fact that there were 
lands beyond the great ocean, inhabited by strange races of human 
beings, roused to a passionate eagerness the thirst for fresh discov- 
eries. The splendors of the newly-found world were indeed difficult 
to be resisted. Wealth beyond the wildest dreams of avarice could 
be had, it was said, for the gathering. The sands of every river 
sparkled with gold. The very color of the ground showed that gold 
was profusely abundant. The meanest of the Indians ornamented 
himself with gold and jewels. The walls of the houses glittered 
with pearls. There was a fountain, if one might but find it, whose 
waters bestowed perpetual youth upon the bather. The wildest ro- 
mances were greedily received, and the Old World, with its familiar 
and painful realities, seemed mean and hateful beside the fabled glo- 
ries of the New. 
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Europe then enjo^^ed a season of unusual calm-^ short respite 
from the habitual toil of war— as if to afford men leisure to enter on 
their new possession. The last of the Moors had taken his last look 
at Granada, and Spain had rest from her eight centuries of war. In 
England the Wars of the Roses had ceaaed. After thirty years of 
hard fighting, and huge waste of life and property, the fortunate 
English had been able to determine which branch of a certain old 
famQy was to rule over them. Henry VII., with his clear, cold 
head, and his he&ry hand, was guiding his people somewhat foreibly 
towu^ the victories of peace. Even France tasted the joy of re- 
pose. The Reformation was at hand. While Columbus was hold- 
ing his uncertain way across the great Atlantic a boy called Martin 
Luther was attending school in a small German town. The time 
was not far off, but as yet the mind of Europe was not engrossed by 
those religious strifes which were soon to convulse it. 

The men whose trade was fighting turned gladly in this idle time 
to the world where boundless wealth was to be wrung from the 
grasp of unwarlike barbarians. England and France had missed 
the splendid prize which Columbus had won for Spain. They hast- 
ened now to secure what they could. A merchant of Bristol, John 
Cabot, obtained permission from the King of England to make dis- 
coveries in the northern parts of America. Cabot was to bear all 
expenses, and the Kin^ was to receive one-fifth of the gains of the 
adventure. Taking with him his son Sebastian, John Cabot sailed 
straight westward across the Atlantic. He reached the American 
continent, of which he was the undoubted discoverer. The result 
US him was disappointing. He landed on the coast of Labrador. 
Being in the same latitude as England, he reasoned that he should 
find the same genial climate. To his astonishment he came upon 
a region of intolerable cold, dreary with ice and snow. John Cabot 
had not heard of the Gulf Stream and its marvellous influences. 
He did not know that the western shores of Northern Europe are 
rescued from peipetual winter, and warmed up to the enjoyable 
temperature which they possess by an enormous river of hot water 
flowing between banks of cold water eastward from the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Cabots made many voyages afterward, and explored 
the American coast from extreme north to extreme south. 

The French turned their attention to the northern parts of the 
New World. The rich flsheries of Newfoundland attracted them. 
A Frenchman sailed up the great St. Lawrence river. After some 
failures a French settlement was established there, and for a century 
and a half the French peopled Canada, until the English relieved 
them of the ownership. 

Spanish adventurers never rested from their eager search after the 
treasures of the new continent. An aged warrior called Ponce de 
Leon fitted out an expedition at his own cost. He had heard of the 
marvellous fountain whose waters would restore to him the years of 
his wasted vouth. He searched in vain. The fountain would not 
reveal itself to the foolish old man, and he had to bear without re- 
lief the burden of his profitless years. But he found a country hith- 
erto unseen by Europeans, which was clotiied with maCTificent for- 
ests, and seemed to bloom with perpetual fiowers. He called it 
Florida. He attempted to found a colony in the paradise he had 
discovered. But the natives attacked him, slew many of his men, 
and drove the rest to their ships, carrying with them their chief, 
wounded to death by the arrow of an Indian. 

Ferdinand de Soto had been with Pizarro in his expedition to 
Peru, and returned to Spain enriched by his share of the plunder. 
He did not doubt that in the north were cities as rich and iMurbarians 
as confidinff. An expedition to discover new regions and plunder 
their inhabnants was fitted out under his command. No one doubt- 
ed that success, equal to that of Cortes and Pizarro, would attend 
this new adventure. The youth of Spain were eager to be permitted 
to go, and they sold houses and lands to buy them the needful equip- 
ment. Six hundred men, in the prime of life, were chosen from the 
crowd of applicants, and the expedition sailed, high in courage, 
splendid in aspect, boundless in expectation. The^ landed on the 
coast of Florida, and began their mardi into the wilderness. They 
had fetters for the Indians whom they meant to take captive. They 
had blood -hounds, lest these captives should escape. The camp 
swarmed with priests, and as they marched the festivals and pro- 
cessions enjoined by the Church were devoutly observed. 

From the outset it was a toilsome and perilous enterprise; but to 
the Spaniard of that time danger was a joy. The Indians were war- 
like, and generally hostile. De Soto had pitched battles to fight and 
heavy losses to tiear. Always he was victorious, but he could iU 
aff Old the cost of many such victories. The captive Indians amused 
him with tales of regions where gold abounded. They had learned 
that ignorance on that subject was very hazardous. De Soto had 
stimulated their knowledge by burning to death some who denied 
the existence of gold in that country. The Spaniards wandered 
slowly northward. They looked eagerly for some great city, the 
plunder of whose palaces and temples would enrich them all. They 
found nothing better than occasionally an Indian town, composed of 
a few miserable huts. It was all they could do to get needful food. 
At length tJbey came to a magnificent river. Eim)pean eyes had 
seen no such nver till now. It was about a mile in breadth, and its 
mass of water swept downward to the sea with a current of amazing 
8trex\gth. It was the Mississippi. The Spaniards built vessels ana 
ferried themselves to the western bank. 



There they resumed their wanderings. De Soto would not yet 
admit that he had failed. He still hoped that the plunder of a nch 
city would reward his toils. For many months the Spaniards strayed 
among the swamps and dense forests of that dreary region. The 
natives showed at first some disposition to be helpful. But the Span- 
iards, in their disapfjointment, were pitUess and sav^e. They 
amused themselves by inflicting pain upon the prisoners. 'Diey cut off 
their hands; they hunted them with blood-hounds; they burnt them 
at the stake. The Indians became dangerous. De Boto hoped to 
awe them by claiming to be one of the gods, but the imposture was 
too palpable. " How can a man be God when he cannot get bread 
to eat ?" asked a sagacious savage. It was now three years since De 
Soto had landed in America. The utter failure of the expedition 
would no lon^r conceal, and the men wished to return homa Broken 
in spirit and m frame, De Soto caught fever and died. His soldiers 
felled a tree and scooped room within its trank for the body of the 
ill-fated adventurer. They could not bury their diief on land, lest 
the Indians should dishonor his remains. In the silence of midni^t 
the rude coffin was sunk in the Mississippi, and the discoverer of the 
great river slept beneath its watero. The Spaniards promptly re- 
solved now to make their way to Cuba. They had tools, and wood 
was abundant. They slew their horses for flesh; they plundered the 
Indians for bread; they struck the fetters from their prisoners to re- 
enforce their scanty supply of iron. They built ships enough to float 
them down the Mississippi. Three hundred ragged and disheartened 
men were all that remained of the brilliant company whose hopea 
had been so high, whose good-fortune had been so much envied. 

CHAPTER n. 

COLONIZATION. 

Fob many years European adventurero continued to resort to the 
American coast in the hope of finding the way to immediate wealth. 
Some feeble attempts had been made to colonize. Here and there a 
few families had been planted, but huEjrer or the Indians always ex- 
tinguished those infant settlements. The great idea of colonizing 
America was slow to take possession of European minds. The Span-^ 
iard sought for Indians to plunder. The Englishman believed in 
gold-mines and the north-west passage to India. It was not till 
America had been known for a hundred years that men began to 
think of finding a home beyond the Atlantic. 

The courage and endurance of the early voyagers excite our won- 
der. Few oi them sailed in ships so large as a hundred tons burden. 
The merchant ships of that time were very small. The royal naviea 
of Europe contained larxe vessels, but commerce was too poor to 
employ any but the smallest. The commerce of imperial Rome em- 
ployea ships which even now would be deemed large. St Paul was- 
wrecked in a ship of over five hundred tons burden. Josephus sail- 
ed in a ship of nearly one thousand tons. Europe contented herself, 
as yet, with vessels of a very different class. A ship of forty or fifty- 
tons was deemed sufficient by the daring adventurers who sought to 
reach the Land of Promise lieyond the great sea. Occasionally toy- 
ships of twenty or twenty-five tons were used. The brother of Sir 
Walter Raleigh crossed the Atlantic in such a ship, and perished in 
it as he attempted to return to England. 

It was not a pleasant world which the men and women of Europe 
had to live in during the sixteenth century. Fighting was the con- 
stant occupation of the kings of that time. A year of peace was a 
rare and somewhat wearisome exception. Kings habitually, at their 
own unquestioned pleasure, fathered their subjects together, and 
marched them off to slay and plunder their neighbors. Civil wars 
were freauent. In these confused strifes men slew their acquaint- 
ances and friends as the only method they knew of deciding who 
was to fill the throne. Feeble Commerce was crushed under the 
iron heel of War. No such thing as security for life or property 
was expected. The fields of the husbandman were trodden down 
by the march of armies. Disbanded or deserted soldiers wandered 
as " masterless men " over the country, and robbed and murdered at 
their will. Highwaymen abounded — although highways could 
scarcely be said to exist Epidemic diseases of strange .type, the re- 
sult of insufficient feeding and the poisonous air of undrained lands 
and filthy streets, desolated aU European countries. Under what 
hardships and miseries the men of the sixteenth century passed their 
days, it is scarcely possible for us now to conceive. 

The Enj^lish Parliament once reminded James I. of certain *' un- 
doubted nghts" which they possessed. The King told them, in re^ 
ply, that he " did not like this style of talking, but would rather hear 
them say that all their privil^es were derived by the grace and per- 
mission of the sovereign." Europe, during the sixteenth century, 
had no better understanding of the matter than James had. It was 
not supposed that the king was made for the people ; it seemed 
rather to be thought that the people were made for the king. Hera 
and there some man wiser than ordinary perceived the truth, so fa- 
miliar to us, that a king is merely a great officer appointed by tha 
people to do certain work for them. There was a Gtasgow profess- 
or who taught in those dark days that the authority of the kinfl^ 
was derived from the people, and ought to be used for their goooT 
Two of his pupils were John Knox the reformer, and George Bu- 
chanan the historian, by whom this doctrine, so great and yet so sim- 
ple, was clearly perceived and firmly m^n|ainea. But to the great 
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mass of mankind it seemed that the King had divine authority to 
dispose of his subjects and their property according to his pleasure. 
Poor patient humanity still bowed in lowly reverence before ite 
kings, and bore, without wondering or murmuring, all that it pleased 
them to inflict. No stranser superstition has ever possessed the hu- 
man mind than this boundless mediaeval veneration for the King — a 
veneration which follies the most abject, vices the most enormous, 
were not able to quench. 

But as this unhappy century draws toward its close, the elements 
of a most benign change are plainly seen at work. The Bible has been 
largely read. The Bible is the book of all ageSs and of all circum- 
stances. But never, surely, since its first gift to man was it more 
needful to any age than to that which now welcomed its restoration 
with wonder and delight. It took deep hold on the minds of men. 
It exercised a silent influence which gradually changed the aspect of 
society. The narrative portions of Scripture were especially accept- 
able to the untutored intellect of that time; and thus the Old Tes- 
tament was preferred to the New. This preference led to some mis- 
takes. Rules which had been given to an ancient Asiatic people 
were applied in circumstances for Vrhich they were never intended 
or fitted. It is easy to smile at these mistakes. But it is impossible 
to overestimate the social and political good which we now enjoy as 
a result of this incessant reading of the Bible by the people of the 
sixteenth century. 

In nearly all European countries the King claimed to regulate the 
religious belief of his subjects. Even in England that power was 
still claimed. The people were beginning to suspect that they were 
entitled to think for themselves — ^a suspicion which grew into an in- 
dignant certainty, and widened and deepened till it swept from the 
throne the unhappy House of Btuart. 

A little way mto the seventeenth century America became the 
refuge of those who would not receive their faith at the bidding of 
the Kin^. The best part of American colonization resulted from 
the foolish and hisolent oppressions of Europe. At the beginning, 
however, it was not so. It was from an impulse of vagrant black- 
guardism that the first American colony sprung. 

CHAPTER III. 

VIBOINIA. 

Sib Walter Raleigh spent a large fortune in attempting to 
colonize Virginia. He succeeded in mrecting the attention of his 
countrymen to the region which had kindled his own enthusiasm, 
but his colonies never prospered. Sometimes the colonists returned 
home disgusted by the hardships of the wilderness. Once they 
were massacred by the Indians. When help came from England 
the infant settlement was in ruins. The bones of unburied men lay 
about the fields ; wild deer strayed among the untenanted houses. 
Once a colony wholly disappeared. To this day its fate is unlgiown. 

Sir Walter was enduring his long captivity in the Tower, writing 
his ** History of the World," and moaning piteously over the havoc 
which prison-damps wrought upon his handsome mme. The time 
had now come, and his lamrs were about to bear fruit. The history 
of Virginia was about to open. It opened with meagre promise. A 
charter from the Kine established a company whose function was 
to colonize — ^whose privilege was to trade. The company sent out 
an expedition which sailed in three small vessels. It consisted of 
one hundred and five mea Of these one-half were gentlemen of 
broken fortune; some were tradesmen; others were footmen. Only 
a very few were farmers, or mechanics, or persons in any way fitted 
for the life they sought. Morally the aspect of the expedition was 
even more discouraging. "An htmdred dissolute persons" were 
on board the ships. The respectable portions of the expedition 
must have gone into very little room. 

But, happily for Virginia, there sailed with these reprobate found- 
ers of a new empire a man whom Providence had highly gifted with 
fitness t<> govern his fellow-men. His name was Joim Smith. No 
writer of romance would have given his hero this name ; but, in 
spite of his name, tne man was truly heroic. He was still under 
thirty, a strong-limbed, deep -chested, massively-built man. From 
boyhood l^e ht^ been a soloier— roaming over the world in search 
of adventuresf wherever hard blows were bein^ exchanged. He was 
mighty in single combat. Once, while opposmg armies looked on, 
he vanquished three Turks, and, like David, cut off their heads, and 
bore them to his tent. Returning to England when the passion for 
colonizing was at its height, he caught at once the prevailing im- 
pulse. Hejoined the Virginian expedition; ultimately he became 
its chief. His fitness was so manifest, that no reluctance on his own 
part, no jealousies on that of his companions, could bar him from 
the highest place. Men became kings of old by the same process 
which now made Smith a chief. 

The "dissolute persons " sailed in their ships up the James River. 
Landing there, they proceeded to construct a little town, which they 
named Jamestown, in honor of the King. This was the first colony 
which struck its roots in American soil. The colonists were charm- 
ed with the climate and with the luxuriant beauty of the wilderness 
on whose confines they had settled. But as vet it was only a wil- 
derness. The forest- had to be cleared that food might be grown. 
The exiled gentlemen labored manfully, but under grievous dis- 
couragements. " The axes so oft blistered their tender fingers, that 
Diany times every third blow had a loud oath to drown the echo." 



Smith was a man upon whose soul there lay a becoming reverence 
for sacred things. He devised how to have every man's oaths num- 
bered; "and at night, for every oath, to have a can of water poured 
down his sleeve." Under this treatment the evil assuaged. 

The emigrants had landed in early spring. Summer came with 
its burning heat; supplies of food ran low. *'Had we been as free 
from all sins as from gluttony and drunkenness," Smith wrote, "we 
might have been canonized as saints." The colonists sickened and 
died. Prom those poor blistered fingers dropped forever the unac- 
customed axe. Before autumn every second man had died. But 
the hot Virginian sun, which proved so deadly to the settlers, ripened 
the wheat they had sowed in the spring, and freed the survivors 
from the pressure of want. "Winter brought them a healthier tem- 
perature and abundant supplies of wild-fowl and game. 

When the welfare of the colony was in some measure secured. 
Smith set forth with a few companions to explore the interior of the 
country. He and his followers were captured by titie Indians, and 
the followers were summarily butchered. Smithes composure did not 
fail him in the worst extremity. He produced his pocket-compass, 
and interested the savages by explaining its properties. He wrote a 
letter in their sight— to their infinite wonder. They spared him, 
and made a show of him in all the settlements round about. He 
was to them an unfathomable mystery. He was plainly superhu- 
man. Whether his power would bring to them good or ovil, they 
were not able to determine. After much hesitation they chose the 
course which prudence seemed to counsel. They resolved to extin- 
guish powers so formidable, regarding whose use they could obtain 
no guarantee. Smith was bound and stretched upon the earth, his 
head resting upon a great stone. The mighty club was uplifted to 
dash out his brains. But Smith was a man who won golaen opin- 
ions of all. The Indian chief had a daughter, Pocahontas, a child 
of ten or twelve years. She could not bear to see the pleasing 
Englishman destroyed. As Smith lay waiting the fatal stroke, she 
caught him in her arms and interposed herself between him and the 
club. Her intercession prevailed, and Smith was set free. 

Five years later, "an honest and discreet" yoimg Englishman- 
called John Rolfe loved this young Indian girl. He had a sore men- 
tal struggle about uniting himself with " one of barbarous breeding 
and of a cursed race." But love triumphed. He labored for her 
conversion, and had the happiness of seeing her baptized In the lit- 
tle church of Jamestown. Then he married her. After a time he 
took her home to England. Her appearance was pleasing; her mind 
was acute; her piety was sincere; her maimers bore picturesque evi- 
dence of her forest upbringing. The English E^ing and Court re- 
guded heir with lively interest as the firs^fruit8 of the wilderness. 
Great hopes were founded on this union of the two races. She is 
tide brightest nicture— this young Virginian wife and mother—which 
the history oi the doomed native races presents to us. But she did 
not live to revisit her native land. Death parted her very early from 
her husband and her child. 

When Smith returned from captivity the colony was on the verge 
of extinction. Only thirty-eight persons were left, and they were 
prepcu^ng to depart. With Smith hope returned to the despairing 
settlers. They resumed their work, confident in the resources or 
their chief. Fresh arrivals from England cheered them. The char- 
acter of these re-enforcements had not as yet improved. "Vaga- 
bond gentlemen" formed still a laige majority of the settlers — many 
of them, we are told, "packed off to escape worse destinies at home. 
The colony, thus composed, had already gained a very bad reputation 
— BO bad that some, rather than be sent there, "chose to be hanged, 
and ioere" Over these most undesirable subjects Smith ruled with 
an authority which no man dared or desired to question. But he was 
severely injured by an accidental explosion of gunpowder. Surgical 
aid was not in the colony. Smith required to £:o to Enehmd, and 
once more hungry ruin settied down upon Virgima. In six months 
the five hundred men whom Smith had left dwindled to sixty. These 
were already embarked and departing when they were met by Lord 
Delaware, tne new governor. Once more the colony was saved. 

Tears of quiet growth succeeded. Emigrants — not wholly now 
of the dissolute sort— flowed steadily in. Bad people bore rule in 
England during most of the seventeenth century, and they sold the 
go^ people to be slaves in Virginia. The victims of the brutal 
Judge Jeffreys — the Scotch Covenanters taken at Bothwell Bridge — 
were shipped off to this profitable market. In 1688 the population 
of Virginia had increased to 60,000. The little wooden capital swell- 
ed out. Other little wooden towns established themselves. Deep 
in the unf athomed wilderness rose the huts of adventurous setUers — 
in secluded nooks, by the banks of nameless Virginian streams. A 
semblance of roads connected the youthful communities. The In- 
dians were relentlessly suppressed. The Virginians bought no land ; 
they took what they reqmred, slaying or expelling the former occu- 
pants. Perhaps there were faults on both sides. Once the Indians 
planned a massacre so cunningly that over three hundred Englishmen 
perished before the bloody hand of the savages could be stayed. 

The early explorers of Virginia found tobacco in extensive use 
among the Indians. It was the chief medicine of the savages. Its 
virtues, otherwise unaccountable, were supposed to proceea from a 
spuritual presence, whose home was in the plant. Tobacco was 
quickly introduced into England, where it rose rapidly into favor. 
Men who had heretofore smoked only hemp knew how to prize 
tobacco. King James wrote vehementiy against. He issued a 
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proclamation against trading in an article which was corrupting to 
mind and body. He taxed it heavily when he could not exclude it 
The Pope exconmiunicated all who smoked in churches. But, in 
defiance of law and reason, the demand for tobacco continued to 
increase. 

The Virginians found their most profitable occupation in supply- 
ing this demana. So eager were they that tobacco was grown m the 
squares and streets of Jamestown. In the absence of money tobacco 
became the Virginian currency. Accounts were kept in tobacco. 
The salaries of members of Assembly, the stipends of clergymen, 
were paid in tobacco; offences were punished oy fines expressed in 
tobacco. Absence from church cost the delinquent fifty pounds; 
refusing to have his child baptized, two thousand pounds; enter- 
taining a Quaker, five thousand pounds. When the stock of tobacco 
was unduly laree, the curi'ency was debased, and much inconven- 
ience resulted. The Virginians corrected this evil in their monetary 
s]^stem by compelling every planter to bum a certain proportion of 
ms stock. 

Within a few years of the settlement the Virginians had a written 
Constitution, according to which they were ruled. They had a Par- 
liament chosen by the burghs, and a governor sent them from Eng- 
land. The Episcopal Church was established among them, and t& 
colony divided into parishes. A college was erected for the use not 
only of the English, but also of the most promising young Indians. 
But they never became an educated people. The popuuition was 
widely scattered, so that schools were almost impossible. In respect 
of education Virginia fell far behind her sisters m the North. 

CHAPTER ly. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

A LTTTLB more than two centuries ago New England was one 
vast forest. Here and there a little space was cleared, a little com 
was raised ; a few Indian families made their temporary abode. The 
savage occupants of the land spent their profitless lives to no better 

Eurpose than in hunting and fighting. The rivers which now give 
f e to so much cheerfulindustry flowed uselessly to the sea. Provi- 
dence had prepared a home which a great people might fitly inhabit. 
Let us see whence and how the men were brought who were the 
destined possessors of its opulence. 

The Reformation had taught that every man is entitled to read his 
Bible for himself, and suide his life by the light he obtdns from it. 
But the lesson was too high to be soon leamS. Protestant princes 
no more than Popish could permit their subjects to think for them- 
selves. James I. had lust ascended the English throne. His were 
the head of a fool and the heart of a tyrant He would allow no 
man to separate himself from the Established Church. He would 
"harry out of the land" all who attempted such a thing; and he 
was as good as his word Men would separate from the Church, 
and the King stretched out his pitiless hand to crush them. 

On the northem border of Nottinghamshire stands the little town 
of Scrooby. Here there were some grave and well-reputed persons, 
to whom the idle ceremonies of the Established Churdi were an of- 
fence. They met in secret at the house of one of their number, a 
gentleman named Brewster. They were ministeied to in all script- 
ural simplicity by the pastor of their choice— Mr. Robinson, a wise 
tand j;ooa man. But their secret meetings were betrayed to the au- 
thorities, and their lives were made bitter by the persecutions that 
fell upon them. Thev resolved to leave their own land, and seek 
among strangers that freedom which was denied them at home. 

They embarked with all their goods for Holland. But when the 
ship was about to sail, soldiers came upon them, plundered them, 
and drove them on shore. They were marched to tne public square 
of Boston, and there the Fathers of New England end!ured sucn in- 
dignities as an unbelieving rabble could inflict. After some weeks 
in prison they were suffered to return home. 

Next spring they tried again to escape. This time a good many 
were on board, and the others were waiting for the return of the 
boat which would carry them to the ship. Suddenly dragoons 
were seen spurring across the sands. The shipmaster pulled up his 
anchor and pushed out to sea with those of his passengers whom he 
luid. The rest were conducted to prison. After a time they were 
set at liberty, and in little groups they made their way to Holland. 
Mr. Robinson and his conrngation were reunited, and the first stage 
of the weary pilnimage trom the Old England to the New was at 
length accompliaued. 

faeven ^uiet and not unprosperous vears were spent in Holland. 
The PUgrims worked with patient industry at their various handi- 
crafts. They quickly gained the reputation of doing honestly and 
effectively whatever they professed to do, and tJhus they found 
abundant employment. Mr. Brewster established a printing-press, 
and printed books about liberty, which, as he had the satisfaction of 
knowins, greatly enraged the foolish King James. The little colony 
received additions from time to time as oppression in England be- 
came more intolerable. 

The instinct of separation was strong within the Pilgrim heart. 
They could not bear the thought that their little colony was to min- 
gle with the Dutchmen and lose its independent existence. But 
already their sons and daughters were forming alliances which threat- 
ened this result. The Fathers considered long and anxiously how 
the danger was to be averted. They determined again to go on pil- 



grimage. They would seek a home beyond the Atlantic, where thej 
could dwell apieurt and found a State m which they should be fret 
to think. 

On a sunny morning in July the Pilgrims kneel upon the sea- 
shore at Delfthaven, while the pastor prays for the success of their 
journey. Out upon the gleaming sea a little ship lies wutinz. 
Money has not been found to transplant the whole colony, and only 
a hundred have been sent. The remainder will follow when thej 
can. These hundred depart amid tears and prayers and fond fare- 
wells. Mr. Robinson dismissed them with counsels which breathed 
a pure and high-toned wisdom. He urged them to keep their minds 
ever open for the reception of new truths. "The Lord, "he said. 
' ' has more tmth to break forth out of his holy Word. I cannot suf- 
ficiently bewail the condition of the Reformed Churches, who are 
come to a period in religion, and will go at present no farther than 
the instruments of their reformation. Luther and Calvin were great 
and shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated not into the 
whole counsel of Gk)d, but, were they now living, woidd be as willizif 
to embrace farther light as that which they first received. I beseech 
you, remember that you be reader to receive whatever tmth shall be 
made known to you from the written Word of God." 

Sixrr-eifipht years later another famous departure from the coast 
of HoUana took place. It was that of William, Prince of Orange; 
coming to deliver England from tyranny, and give a new course 
to English history. A powerful fleet and army sailed with the 
prince. The chidr men of the country accompanied hkn to his ships. 
Public prayers for his safety were offered up in all the churches. 
Insignificant beside this seems at firat sight the unregarded departure 
of a hundred workhig-men and women. It was in truth, however, 
not less, but even more memorable. For these poor people went 
forth to found a great empire, destined to leave as deep and as en- 
during a mark upon the world's history as Rome or even as England 
has done. 

The Mauflotoer, in which the Pilgrims made their voyage, was a 
ship of one hundred and sixty tons. The weather proved stormy 
and cold ; the voyage unexpectedly long. It was early in September 
when they sailed ; it was not till the 11th of November that the 
Maj/flaioer dropped her anchor in the waters of Cape Cod Bay. 

It was a bleak-looking and discouraging coast which lay beforei 
them. Nothing met the eye but low sand-hills, covered with ill-j 
grown wood down to the margin of the sea. The Pilgrims had now| 
to choose a place for their setUement. About this they hesitated so| 
long that the captain threatened to put them all on shore and leavei 
them. Little expeditions were sent to explore. At first no suitable| 
locality could be found. The men had great hardships to endure, j 
The cold was so excessive that the spray froze upon their clothes,! 
and they resembled men cas^d in armor. At length a spot was fixed] 
upon. The soil appeared to be good, and' abounded in '*delicate| 
spring " of water. On the 28d of December the Pilgrims landed, | 
stepping ashore upon a huge bowlder of granite which is still rever- 
ently preserved by their descendants. Here they resolved to found 
their settlement, which they agreed to call New PlymouUL 

The winter was severe, and the infant colony was brought very 
near to extinctioiL They had been badly fed on board me May- 
floioer, and for some time«.after going on shore there was very im- 
perfect shelter from the weather. Sickness fell heavily on the worn- 
out Pilgrims. Every second day a grave had to be dug in the frozen 
ground. By the time spring came in there were only mty survivors, 
and these sadly enfeebled and dispirited. 

But all through this dismal winter the Pil^ims labored at their 
heavy task. The care of the sick, the bur}'inff of the dead, sadly 
hindered their work; but the building of their little town went on. 
They found that nineteen houses would contain their diminished 
numbers. These they built. Then they surround them with a pal- 
isade. Upon an elninence beside their town they erected a struct- 
ure which served a double purpose. Above, it was a fort, on which 
thev mounted six cannon ; below, it was their church. Hitherto the 
Indians had been a cause of anxiety, but had done them no harm. 
Now they felt safe. Indeed, there had never been much risk. A 
recent epidemic had swept off nine-tenths of the Indians who inhab- 
ited liiat region, and the discouraged survivors could ill afford to 
incur the hostility of their formidable visitors. % * 

The Mgrims had been careful to provide for themselves a gov- 
ernment. They had drawn up and signed, in the cabin of the May- 
flaweTf a document forming themselves into a body politic, and 

§ remising obedience to all laws framed for the general good. Un- 
er tJWs constitution they appointed John Carver to be their gov- 
ernor. They dutifully acknowledged King James, but they left no 
very large place for his authority. They were essentially a self- 
governing people. They knew what despotism was, and they were 
very sure tnat democracy could by no possibility be so bad. 

The welcome spring came at length, and " the birds sung in the 
woods most pleasantly." The health of the colony began somewhat 
to improve, but there was still much suffering to endure. The sum- 
mer passed not unprosperously. They had taken possession of the 
deserted clearings of the Indians, and had no difl3culty in providing 
themselves with food. But in the autumn came a ship with a new 
company of Pilgrims. This was very encouraging ; but unhappily 
the snip brought no provisions, and the supplies of uie colonists were 
not sufficient for this unexpected addition. For six months there 
was only half -allowance to each. Such straits recurred frequently 
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uring the first two or three yeaA. Often the colonists knew not at 
ight "where to have a bit in the morning." Once or twice the 
pportune arrival of a ship saved them from famishing. They suf- 
ered much, but their cheOTul trust in Providence ana in their own 
inal triumph never wavered. They faced the difficulties of their 
K)6ition with undaunted hearts. Slowly but surely the little colony 
ttnick its roots and began to grow. 

The years which followed the coming of the Pilgrims were years 
hroTigh which good men in England found it bitter to live. Charles 
[. was upon the throne ; Laud was Archbishop of Canterbury. Big- 
otry as blind aud almost as cruel as England nad ever seen thus sat 
in her high places. Dissent from the R)pi8h usages, which prevail- 
ed more ana more in the Church, was at the peril of life. A change 
nras near. John Hampden was farminfi" his lands in Buckingham- 
shire. A greater than he— his cousin, Oliver Cromwell— was lead- 
ing his qmet rural life at Himtingdon, not without manv anxious 
and indignant thoughts about Uie evils of his time. John Milton 
was peacefully writing his minor poems, and filling his mind with 
Lhe learning of the ancients. The Men had come, and the Hour was 
It hand. But as yet King Charles and Archbishop Laud had it all 
heir own way. They fined and imprisoned every man who vent- 
ired to think otherwise than they wished him to think: they slit his 
lose, they cut off his ears, they gave him weary hours in the pillory. 
They oraered that men should not leave the kingdom without the 
King's permission. Eight ships lay io the Thames, with their pas- 
sengers on board, when that order was given forth. The soldiers 
drared the shi^M, and the poor emigrants were driven back, in pov- 
erty and despair, to endure the misery from which they were so 
eajer to escape. 

New England was the refuge to which the weai^ed victims of this 
senseless tyranny looked. The Pilgrims wrote to their friends at 
home, and every letter was regarded with the interest due to a " sa- 
cnxl script." They had harcShips to tell of at first ; then they had 
prosperity and comfort ; always they had liberty. New England 
seemed a paradise to men who were denied permission to worship 
God accordinjg to the manner which they deemed right. Eveiy sum- 
mer a few ships were freighted for the settlements. Many of the si- 
lenced ministers came, l&ny of their congregations came, glad to be 
free, at whatever sacrifice, from the tyranny which disgraced their 
Dative land. The region around New Plymouth became too narrow 
for the population. From time to time a little party would go forth, 
with a minister at its head. With vrives and children and oaggage 
they crept slowly through the swampy forest. By a week or two 
of .tedious journeying they reached some point wmch pleased their 
fancy, or to which they judged that Providence had sent them. 
There they built their little town, with its wooden huts, its palisade,. 
its fort, on which one or two ffuns were ultimately mountea. Thus 
were founded many of the cities of New England. 

For some years the difficulties which the colonists encountered 
were ahnost overwhelming. There seemed at times even to be dan- 
ger that death by starvation would end the whole enterprise. But 
they were a stout-hearted, patient, industrious people, and labor 
gradually brought comfort. The virgin soil began to yield them 
abundant harvests. They fished with such success that they ma- 
nured their fields with the harvest of the sea. They spun and they 
veaved. They felled the timber of their boundless forests. They 
built ships, and sent away to foreign countries the timber, the fish, 
the furs which were not required at home. Ere many years a ship 
built in Massachusetts sailed for London, followed by "many prayers 
of the churches. " Their infant conmierce was not without its trou- 
bles. They had little or no coin, and Indian com was made a legal 
tender. Bullets were legalijsed in room of the farthings which, with 
their other coins, had vanished to pay for foreign ffoods. But no 
difficulty could long resist their steady, undismayed labor. 

They were a noble people who had thus begun to strike their 
roots in the great forests of New England. Thefr peculiarities may 
indeed amuse us. The Old Testament was their statute-book, and 
they deemed that the institutions of Moses were the best model for 
those of New England. They made attendance on public worship 
compulsory. They christened their children by Old Testament 
names, lliey regulated female attire by law. They considered 
loD2 hair unacriptural, and preached against veils and wigs. 

The least wise among us can smile at the mistakes into which the 
nintan Fathers of New England fell. But the most wise of all ages 
»fll most profoundly reverence the purity, the earnestness, the mar- 
'jellous enlightenment of-these men. From then- incessant study of 
the Bible they drew a love of human liberty unsurpassed in depth 
^d fervor. Coming from under despotic rule, they established at 
once a government absolutely free. They felt— what Europe has 
jot even yet folly apprehended— that the citizens of a state should 
he able to guide the affairs of that state without helpless depend- 
t'nce upon a few great families ; that the members of a church 
^mht to guide the affairs of that church, waiting for the sanction 
of no patron, however noble and good. It was one of their funda- 
mental laws that all strangers professing the Christian religion, and 
^ven from their homes by persecutors, should be succored at the 
public charee. The education of children was almost their earliest 
^^e. The Pilgrims bore with them across the sea a deep persuasion 
that their infant state could not thrive without education. Three 

years after the landing, it was reported of them among the friends 



they had left in London, that "their children were not catechised, 
nor taught to read." The colonists felt keenly this reproach. They 
utterly denied its Justice. They owned, indeed, that they had not 
yet attained to a school, much as they desired it. But aJl parents 
did their best, each in the education of his own children. In a very 
few years schools began to appear. Such endowment as could lie 
afforded was freely given. Some tolerably qualified brother was 
fixed upon, and "entreated to become school-master." And thus 
eradualiy the foundations were laid of the noble school system of 
New England. Boon a law was passed that every town containing 
fifty householders must have a common school ; eveiy town of a 
hundred householders must have a granmiar-school. Harvard Col- 
lege was established within fifteen years of the landing. 

The founders of New England were men who had taiown at home 
the value of lett-ers. Brewster carried with him a library of two 
hundred and seventy-five volumes, and his was not the larjest col- 
lection in the colony. The love of knowledge was deep ana univer- 
sal. New England has never swerved from her early loyalty to the 
cause of education. 

Every colonist was necessarily a soldier. The state provided him 
with arms, if poor ; required him to provide himself, if rich. His 
weapons were sword, pike, and matchlock, with a forked stick on 
which to rest his artillery in taking aim. The people were carefully 
trained to the use of arms. In the devout spirit of the time, their 
drills were frequently opened and closed with prayer. 

Twenty-three years arter the landing of the Pilgrims the popula- 
tion of New England had p-own to twenty-four thousand. Forty- 
nine little wooden towns, with their wooden churches, wooden forts, 
and wooden ramparts, were dotted here and there over the land. 
There were four separate colonies, which hitherto had maintained 
separate governments. They were Plymouth, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and New Haven. There appeared at first a disposition in 
the Pilgrim mind to scatter widely, and remain apart in small self- 
governing communities. For some years every little band which 
pushed deeper into the wilderness settled itself mto an independent 
state, having no political relations with its neighbors. But this iso- 
lation coula not continue. The wilderness had other inhabitants, 
whose presence was a standing menace. Within ' ' striking distance " 
there were Indians enough to trample out the solitary little English 
communities. On their frontiers were Frenchmen and Dutchmen — 
natural enemies, as all men in that time were, to each other. For 
mutual defence and encouragement, the four colonies joined them- 
selves into the United Colonies of New England. This was the first 
confederation in a land where confederations of unprecedented mag- 
nitude were hereafter to be established. 

CHAPTER V. 

THE SEW ENGLAND PERBECUTIONB^ 

The Puritans left their native England and came to the " outside 
of the world," as they called it, that they might enjoy liberty to wor- 
ship God according to the way which they deenied right. They 
had discovered that they themselves were entitled to toleration. 
They felt that the restraints laid upon themselves were very unjust 
and very grievous. But their light as yet led them no farther. Tiiey 
had not discovered that people who draered from them were as well 
entitled to be tolerated as they themselves were. We have no right 
to blame them for their backwardness. Simple as it seems, men 
have not all found out, even yet, that every one of them is fully en- 
titled to think for himself . 

And thus it happened that, before the Pilgrims had enjoyed for 
many years the cheerful liberty of their new home, doctrines raised 
their heads among them which they felt themselves bound to sup- 
press. One February day there stepped ashore at Boston a young 
man upon whose coming great issues depended. His name was 
Roger Williams. He was a clergyman— "godly and zealous"— a 
man of rare virtue and power. Cromwell admitted him, in later 
years, to a considerable measure of intimacy. He was the friend of 
John Milton — in the bright days of the poet*s youth, ere yet "the 
ever^uring dark " surrounded him. From him Milton acquired his 
knowledge of the Dutch language. He carried with him to the 
New World certain strange opinions. Long thought had satisfied 
him that in regard to reli^ous belief and worship man is responsible 
to Gkxi alone. No man, said Williams, is entitled to lay compulsion 
upon another man in regard to religion. The civil power has to do 
only with the " bodies and goods and outward estates" of men; in 
the domain of conscience God is the only ruler. New England was 
not able to receive these sentiments. Williams became minister at 
Salem, where he was held in high account In time his opinions 
drew down upon him the unfavorable notice of the authorities. 
The General Court of Massachusetts brought him to trial for the 
errors of his belief. His townsmen and congregation deserted him. 
His wife reproached him bitterly with the evil he was bringing upon 
his family. Mr. Williams could do no otherwise. He must testify 
with his latest breath, if need be, against the " soul oppression " which 
he saw around him. The court neard him, discovered error in his 
opinions, declared him guilty, and pronounced upon him sentence of 
banishment. 

All honor to this good and brave, if somewhat eccentric man. 
He of all the men of nis time saw most clearly the beauty of abso- 
lute freedom in matters of conscience. He went fc^h from S^m. 
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He obtained a grant of land from the Indians, and he founded the 
State of Rhode Island. Landing one day from a boat in which he 
explored his new possessions, he climbed a gentle slope, and rested 
with his companions beside a spring. It seemed to him that the 
capital of his mf ant state ouffht to be here. He laid the foundations 
of his city, which he namea Providence, in grateful recognition of 
the Power which had guided his uncertain steps. His settlement 
was to be ''a shelter for persons distressed for conscience." Most 
notably has it been so. . Alone of all the States of Christendom, 
Rhode Island has no taint of persecution in her statute-book or in 
her history. Massachusetts continued to drive out her heretics: 
lUiode Island took them in. They mifht err in their interpretation 
of Scripture. Fity for themselves if tney did so. But while they 
obeyed the laws, they might interpret Scripture according to the light 
they had. Many years after, Mr. Williams became President of the 
colony jirhich he had founded. The neighboring States were at that 
time sharply chastising the (Quakers with lash and branding-iron and 
gibbet. Khode Island was invited to join in the persecution. Mr. 
Williams replied that he had no law whereby to punish any for their 
belief " as to salvation and an eternal condition. He abhorred the 
doctrines of the Quakers. In his seventy-third year he rowed thirty 
miles in an open boat to wage a public debate with some of the aa- 
vocates of the system. Thus and thus only could he resist the prog- 
ress of opinions which he deemed pernicious. In beautiful consist- 
ency ana completeness stands out to the latest hour of his long life 
this good man's loyalty to the absolute liberty of the human con- 
science. 

And thus, too, it happened that when seven or eight men began 
to deny that infants should be baptized, New England never doubted 
that she did right in forcibly trampling out their heresy. The heretics 
had started a meeting of their own, where they might worship Qod 
apart from those who baptized their infants. One Sabbath morning 
the constable invaded their worship and forcibly bore them away to 
church. Their deportment there was not unsmtable to the manner 
of their inbringing. They audaciously clapped on their hats while 
the minister prayed, and made no secret that they deemed it sin to 
Join in the services of those who practised infant baptism. For this 
"separation of themselves from Ood's people" they wer6 put on 
trial. They were fined, and some of the more obdurate among them 
were ordered to be *' well whipped." We have no reason to doubt 
that this order was executed in spirit as well as in letter. And then 
a law went forth that every man who openly condemned the bap- 
tizing of infants should suffer banishment. Thus resolute were the 
gooa men of New England that the right which they had come so 
far to enjoy should not be enjoyed by any one who saw a different 
meaning from theirs in any portion of the divine Word. 

Thus, too, when Massachusetts had reason to apprehend the com- 
ing of certain followers of the Quaker persuasion, she was smitten 
with a great fear. A fast-day was proclaimed,, that the alarmed 
people might "seek the face of Qod m reference to the abounding 
of errors, especially those of the Ranters and Quakers." As they 
fasted, a ship was nearing their shores with certain Quaker women 
on board. These unwelcome visitors were promptly seized and 
lodged in prison; their books were burnt by the nangman; they 
themselves were sent awa^ home by the ships which brought them. 
All ship-masters were strictly forbidden to bring Quakers to the 
colony. A poor woman, the wife of a London tailor, left hef hus- 
band and her children to bring, as she said, a mesfloge from the 
Lord to New England. Her trouble was but ];)oorly b^towed; for 
they to whom her message came requited her with twenty stripes 
ana instant banishment. The banisned Quakers took tibe earhest 
opportuniln^ of finding their way back. Laws were passed dooming 
to death all who ventured to return. A poor fanatic was following 
his plough in distant Yorkshire, when the word of the Lord came to 
him saying, " Go to Boston." He went, and the ungrateful men of 
Boston himged him. Four persons in all sufferea death. Many 
were whipped; some had their ears cut off. But public opinion, 
which has always been singularly humane in America, b^an to 
condemn these foolish cruelties. And the Quakers had friends at 
home— friends who had access at court. There came a letter in the 
King's name directing that the authorities of New England should 
"forbear to proceed further against the Quakers." That letter 
came by the hands of a Quaker who was under sentence of death if 
he dared to return. The authorities could not but receive it — could 
not but give effect to it. The persecution ceased; and with it may 
be said to close, in America, all forcible interference with the right 
of men to think for themselves. 

The Quakers, as thejr are known to us, are of all sects the least 
offensive. A persecution of this serene, thoughtful, self -restrained 
people, may well surprise us. But, in justice to New England, it 
must be told that the first generation of Quakers differed extremely 
from succeeding generations. They were a fanatical people — ex- 
travagant, disoraerly, rejecters of lawful authority. A people more 
intractable, more unendurable by any government, never lived. 
They were jguided by an "inner light," which habitually placed 
them at variance with the laws of the country in which they lived, 
as well as with the most harmless social usages. GkM>rge Fox de- 
clared that " the Lord forbade him to put off nis hat to any man." 
His followers were inconveniently and provokingly aggressive. 
They invaded public worship. They openly expressed meir con- 
tempt for the religion of their neighbors. They perpetually came 



with " messages from the Lord " which it was not pleasant to lista 
to. They appeared in pubhc places very imperfectly attired, thd 
symbolically to express and to rebuke the spiritual nakedness d 
the time. After a little, when their zeal alhed itself with discrd 
tion, they became a most valuable element in American Bocietjj 
But we can scarcely wonder that they created alarm at first. Th^ 
men of New Eiu;land took a very simple view of the subject. Thej 
had bought and paid for every acre of soil which they occupied 
Their countnr was a homest^ from which they might exclude 
whom they chose. They would not receive men whose object waj 
to overthrow all their institutions, civil and religious. It was a mis^ 
take, but a most Jiatural mistake. Long afterward, when New Eng^ 
land saw her error, she nobly made what amends she could, by giv- 
ing compensation to the representatives of those Queers who m^ 
suffered m the evil times. 

CHAPTER VL 

WrrCHCllAFT IN KBW ENGLAND. 

When the Pilmms left their native land, the belief in witchcraft 
was universal. England, in much fear, busied herself with thg 
slaughter of friendless old women who were suspected of an allii 
ance with Satan. King James had published his book on demoi^ 
ology a few years before, in which he maintained that to forbear 
from putting witches to death was an " odious treason against God. I 
England was no wiser than her King. AU during James's life, and 
long after he had ceased from invading the kingdom of Satan, the 
yearly average of executions for witchcraft was somewhere about 
five hundred. 

The Pilgrims carried with them across the Atlantic the universal 
delusion, which their way of life was fitted to strengthen. The;^ 
lived on the verge of vast and gloomy forests. The howl of the 
wolf and the scream of the panther sounded nightly around theit 
cabins. Treacherous savages lurked in the woods, watching th< 
time to plunder and to slaj^. Every circumstance was fitted to in^ 
crease the susceptibility of the mind to gloomy and superstitious 
impressions. But for the first quarter of a century, while every 
ship brought news of witch-killing at home, no Satanic outbre^ 
disturbed the settlers. The sense of brotherhood was yet too strona 
among them. Men who have braved great dimgerB, and endured 
great hardships together, do not readily come to look upon each 
other as the allies and agents of the Evil One. 

In 1645 four persons were put to death for witchcraft. During 
the next half century there occur at intervals solitaiy cases, when 
some unhappy wretch falls a victim to the lurking superstitioiL 1% 
was in 1692 that witch-slaying burst forth in its epidemic form, and 
wiUi a fury which has seldom been witnessed elsewhere. 

In the State of Massachusetts there is a little town, then called 
Salem, sitting pleasantly in a plain between two rivers; and in the 
town of Salem there dwelt at that time a minister whose name wa^ 
Paris. In the month of February the daughter and niece of Mr.i 
Paris became ill. It was a dark time for Massachusetts; for th^ 
colony was at war with the French and Indians, and was suffering 
cnielnr from their ravages. The doctors sat in solemn conclave on 
the afflicted girls, and pronounced them bewitched. Mr. Paris, not 
doubting that it was even so, bestirred himself to find the offender&| 
Suspicion fell upon three old women, who were at once seized. And 
then, with marvellous rapidity, the mania spread. The rage an4 
fear of the distracted community swelled high. Every one susj 
pected his neighbor. Children accused their parents; parents acj 
cused their children. The prisons could scarcely contain the sus^ 
pected. The town of Falmouth handed its minister, a man of intel^ 
ligence and worth. Some near relations of the Governor were de- 
nounced. Even the beasts were not safe. A do^ was solemnly pud 
to death for the part he had taken in some Satamc festivity. | 

For more than twelve months this mad panic raged in the New 
England States. It is just to say that the hideous cruelties which 
were practised in Europe were not resorted to in the prosecution of 
American witches. Torture was not infiicted to wimg confession 
from the victim. The American test was more humane, and not 
more foolish, than the European. Those suspected persons ^who 
denied their guilt were judged guilty, and hanged; those who con- 
fessed were, lor the most part, set free. Many hundreds of inno- 
cent persons, who scorned to purchase life by falsehood, perished 
miserably under the fury of an excited people. 

The fire had been kindled in a moment; it was extinguished as 
suddenly. The Gk)vemor of Massachusetts only gave effect to the 
reaction which had occurred in the public mind when he abruptly 
stopped all prosecutions against witches, dismissed all the suspected, 
paraoned all the condenmed. The House of Assembly proclaimed 
a fast-— entreating that Gkxi would pardon the errors of his people 
"in a late ti^ageay raised by Satan and his instruments." One of 
the judges stood up in chiuch in Boston, with bowed -down head 
and sorrowful countenance, while a paper was read, in which he 
begged the prayers of the congregation that the innocent blood 
which he had erringly shed might not be visited on the country or 
on him. The Salem jury ask^ forgiveness of Gk)d'and the com- 
munity for what they had done under the power of "a strong and 
general delusion." Poor Mr. Paris was now at a sad discount. He 
made public acknowledgment of his error. But at his door lay the 
origin of all this slau^ter of the unoffending. His part in the trag* 
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9r could not be forgiven. The people wotild no longer endure his 
imistiy, and demanded his removal. Mr. Paris resigned his charge, 
Dd went forth from Salem a broken man. 

If the error of New England was jneat and. most lamentable, her 
epentance was prompt and deep. Five-and-twentv vears after she 
lad clothed herself in sackcloth, old women were still burnt to death 
or witchcraft in Great Britain. The year of blood was never re- 
)eated in America. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

THE INDIANS. 

The great continent on which the Pilgrims had landed was the 
some of inniunerable tribes of Indians. They had no settled abode, 
rhe entire nation wandered hither and thither as their fancy or their 
chances of successful hunting directed. When the wood was burnt 
iown in their neighborhood, or the game became scarce, they aban- 
iooed their villages and moved off to a more inviting region. They 
^ their g^reat warriors, their great battles, their brilliant victories, 
heu- crasmng defeats— -all as uninteresting to mankind as the wars 
)f the kites and crows. They were a race of tall, powerful men — 
»pper-coiored, with hazel eye, high cheek-bone, and coarse black 
mr. in manner they were grave, and not without a measure of 
lignity. They had courage, but it was of that kind which is jgreater 
D suffering than in doinf . They were a cunning, treacherous, cruel 
ace, among whom the smughter of women and children took rank 
s a great feat of arms. They had almost no laws, and for reli^ous 
ttlief s a few of the most grovelline superstitions. They worshipped 
he devil because he was wicked, and might do them an injury. 
}ivilization could lay no hold upon them. They quickly learned to 
ise the white man's musket; they never leamea to use the tools of 
he white man's industry. They developed a love for intoxicating 
Irink passionate and irresistible beyond all example. The settlers 
xsfaaved to them as Christian men should. They took no land from 
hem; what land they required they bought and paid for. Every 
lere of New England scm was come by with scrupulous honesty. 
rhe friendship oi the Indians was anxiously cultivated — sometimes 
!roin fear, oftener from pity. But nothing could stay their progress 
ovard extmction. Inordmate drunkenness and the graduad limita- 
im of their hunting-^unds told fatally on their numbers. And 
xcasionally the English were forced to march against some tribe 
rfaich ref lued to be at peace, and to inflict a defeat which left few 
rarvivoTB. 

£ariy in the history of New Eng^d efforts were made to win 
he Indians to the Christian faith. The Governor of Massachusetts 
ppointed ministers to carry the gospel to the savages. Mr. John 
Slot, the Apostle of the Indians, was a minister near £)ston. Moved 
\j the pitiful condition of the natives, he acquired the language of 
ttne of the tribes tn his neighborhood. He went and preached to 
bem in their own tongue. He printed books for them. The sav- 
^ received his words. Many of them listened to his sermons in 
ears. Many professed faith in Christ, and were gathered into con- 
(Rgations. He gave them a simple code of laws. It was even at- 
empted to estalmsh a college for training native teachers; but this 
tad to be abandoned. The slothfulness of the Indian youth, and 
heir devouring passion for strong liquors, unfitted them for the 
ninigtry.^ These vices seemed incurable in the Indian character. 
!^o persuasion could induce them to labor. They could be taught 
rest on the Sabbath; they could not be taught to work on the 
|i^r six days. And even the best of them would sell all they had 
or spirits. These were grave hinderanoes ; but, in spite of them, 
iSffistianity made considerable progress among the Indians. The 
told which it then gained was never altogether lost. And it was 
Aeerved that, in all the misunderstandings which arose between the 
Bigliah and the natives, the converts steadfastly adhered to their 
lew friends. 

CHAPTER Vin. 

NEW TOBK. 

DuRiKo the first forty years of its existence the great city which 
'e call New York was a Dutch settlement, known among men as 
Hew Amsterdam. That region had been discovered for the Dutch 
m. India Company by Heniy Hudson, who was still in search, as 
^tumbus had been, of a shorter route to the East. The Dutch have 
'ever displayed any aptitude for colonizing; but they were unsur- 
!ta«d in mercantile cusoemment, and they set up trading -stations 
^th much judgment. Three or four years after the Pilgrims landed 
^ i^Iymouth the Dutch West India Company determined to enter 
^.to trading relations with the Indians along the line of the Hudson 
^^er. They sent out a few families, who planted themselves at the 
>oatheni extremity of Manhattan Iskind. A wooden fort was built, 
'found which clustered a few wooden houses— just as in Europe the 
^upn's castle arose and the huts of the baron's dependeats shdtered 
l^de it. The Indians sold valuable furs for scanty payment in 
"aaketa, beads, muskets, and intoxicating drinks. The prudent 
Dutchmen grew rich, and were becoming numerous. But a fierce 
^ prolonged war with the Indians broke out. The Dutch, having 
^en offence at something done by the' savages, expressed their 
^th by the massacre of an entire tribe. All the Indians of that 
^n made common cause against the dangerous strangers. All 
(^ Butch villages were burnt down. Long Island became a des- 
^ The Dutcmaien were driven in to the southern tip of the island 



on which New Toik stands. They ran a palisade across the island 
in the line of what is now Wall Street. To-day Wall Street is the 
scene of the largest monetary transactions ever known among men. 
The hot fever of speculation n^es there incessantly, with a fury un- 
known elsewhere. But then it was the line witnin which a dis- 
heartened and diminishing band of colonists strove to maintain 
themselves against a savage foe. 

The war came to an end as wars even then required to do. For 
twenty years the colony continued to flourish under the government 
of a sagacious Dutchman balled Petrus Stuyvesant. Petrus had 
been a soldier, and had lost a le^ in the wars. He was a brave and 
true-hearted man, but withal despotic. When his subjects peti- 
tioned for some part in the making of laws, he was astonished at 
Uieir boldness. He took it upon him to inspect the merchants' 
books. He persecuted the Lutherans and " the abominable sect of 
Quakers." 

It cannot be said that his government was faultless. The colony 
prospered under it, however, and a continued immigration from 
Europe increased its importance. But in the twentieth year cer- 
tain English ships-of-war sailed up the bay, and, without a word 
of explanation, anchored near the settlement. Gk>vemor Petrus 
was from home, but they sent for him, and he came with speed. 
He hastened to the fort and looked out into the bay. There lay 
the ships— grim, silent, ominously near. Appalled by the presence 
of his unexpected visitors, the Governor sent to ask wherefore they 
had come. His alarm was well founded; for Charles H. of Eng- 
land had presented to his brother James of York a vast stretch of 
territory, including the re^on which the Dutch had chosen for their 
settlement. It was not his to give, but that signified nothing either 
to Charles or to James. These ships had come to take possession 
in the Duke of York's name. A good many of the colonists were 
English, and they were well pleased to be under their own govern- 
ment. They would not fight The Dutch remembered the Govern- 
or's tyrannies,, and they would not fight. Governor Petrus was 
prepared to fight single-handed. He had the twenty guns of the 
fort loaded, and was resolute to fire upon the ships— so at least he 
professed. But the inhabitants be^ea him, in mercy to them, to 
forbear; and he suffered himself to oe led by two clergymen away 
from the loaded ffuns. It was alleged, to his disparagement, after- 
ward, that he had "allowed himself to be persuaded by ministers 
and other chicken-hearted persons. " Be that as it may. King Charles's 
errand was done. The little town of fifteen hundred innabitants, 
with all the neighboring settlements, passed quietly under English 
rule; and the future Empire City was named New York, in honor 
of one of the meanest tyrants who ever disgraced the English throne. 
With the settlements on the Hudson there feU also into the hands 
of the English those of New Jersey, which the Dutch had conquered 
from the Swedes. 

CHAPTER IX. 

PENNBTLVAHIA. 

It was not till the year 1882 that the uneventful but quietly 
prosperous career of Pennsylvania began. The Stuarts were i^in 
upon the throne of England. They had learned nothing from 
their exile; and now, with the hour of their final rejection at hand, . 
they were as wickedly despotic as ever. 

William Penn was the son of an admiral who had gained victories 
for England, and enjoyed the favor of the royal family as well as 
of the eminent statesmen of his time. The nighest honors of the 
state would in due time have come within the young man's reach, 
and the brightest hopes of his future were reasonably entertained 
by his friends. To the dismay of all, Penn became a Quaker. It 
was an unspeakable humiliation to the well-connected admiral. He 
turned his son out-of-doors, trusting Uiat hunger would subdue his 
intractable spirit. After a time, however, ne relented, and the 
youthful heretic was restored to favor. His father's influence could 
not shield him from persecution. Penn had suffered flne, and had 
lain in the Tower for his opinions. 

Erelong the admiral died, and Penn succeeded to his possessions. 
It deeply grieved him that his brethren in the faith should endure 
such wrouffs as were continually inflicted upon them. He could do 
nothing at nome to mitigate the severities under which they groaned, 
therefore he formed the great design of leading them forth to a new 
world. King Charles owed to the admiral a sum of £16,000, and 
this doubtful investment had descended from the father to the son. 
Penn offered to take payment in land, and the King readily bestow- 
ed upon him a vast region stretching westward from the nver Dela- 
ware. Here Penn proposed to found a State free and self-govern- 
ing. It was his noble ambition ' * to show men as free and as happy 
as they can be." He proclaimed to the people already settled in 
his new dominions that they should be governed by laws of their 
own makinff. '' Whatever sober and free men can reasonably de- 
sire," he toid them, "for the security and improvement of their 
own happiness, I shall heartily comply with." He was as good as 
his word. The people appointed representatives, by whom a con- 
stitution was framed. Penn confirmed the arrangements which the 
people chose to^dopt. 

Penn dealt justly and kindly with the Indians, and they requited 
him with a reverential love such as they evinced to no other English- 
man. The neighboring colonies waged bloody wars with the Indians 
who lived around them— now inflicting defeats wlueh were almost 
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extermiiiallng-— now sustainine hideous massacres. Fenn's Indians 
were his children and most loyal subjects. No drop of Quaker 
blood was ever shed b}r Indian hand in the Pennsylvanian territory. 
Soon after Penn's arrival he invited the chief men of the Indian 
tribes to a conference. The meeting took place beneath a huge 
elm-tree. The pathless forest has long given way to the houses 
and streets of rhiladeiphia, but a marble monument points out to 
strangers the scene of this memorable interview. Fenn, with a few 
companions, unarmed, and dressed according to the simple fashion 
of their sect, met the crowd of formidable savages. They met, he 
assured them, as brothers " on the broad pathway of good faith and 
: good will." No advantage was to be taken on either side. All was 
to be "openness and love;" and Fenn meant what he said. Strong 
in the power of truth and kindness, he bent the fierce savages of the 
Delaware to his will. They vowed "to live in love with WiUiam 
Fenn and his children as long as the moon and the sun shall en- 
dure." They kept their vow. Long years after, they were known 
to recount to strangers, with deep emotion, the woros which Fenn 
had spoken to them under the old elm-tree of Shakamazon. 

The fame of Penn's settlement went abroad in all lands. Hen 
wearied with the vulgar tyranny of kings heard gladly that the 
reign of freedom and tranquillity was established on the banks of 
the Ddaware. An asvlum was opened " for the good and oppressed 
of every nation." Of these there was no lack. Pennsylvania had 
nothing to attract such " dissolute persons" as had laid the founda- 
tions of Virginia. But grave and God-fearing men from all the 
Protestant countries sought a home where they might live as con- 
science taught them. The new colony new apace. Its natural ad- 
vantages were tempting. Fenn reported it as "a good land, with 
plentiful springs, the air dear and fresh, and an innumerable quan- 
tity of wild-fowl and fish-— what Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob would 
be wdl contented with." During the first year twenty-two vessels 
turived, bringing two thousand persons. In three years Philadel- 
phia was a town of six hundred houses. It was half a century from 
Its foundation before New York attained equal dimensions. 

When Fenn, after a few years, revisited £n^and, he was able truly 
to relate that " things went on sweetly with fiends in Pennsvlvania; 
that thej increased finely in outward things and in wisdom. ' 

CHAPTER X. 

OEOBOIA. 

• 

The thirteen States which composed the original Union were 
Virginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, Delaware, Marvland, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

Of these the latest bom was Georgia. Only fifty years had 
passed since Fenn established the Quaker State on me banks of 
tiie Delaware. But changes greater than centuries have sometimes 
wrought had taken place. The Revolution had vindicated the lib- 
erties of the British people. The tyrant house of Stuart had been 
cast out, and with its fall the era of despotic government had closed. 
The real governing power was no longer the King, but the Parlia- 
ment. 

Among the members of Parliament during the rule of Sir Robert 
Walpole was one almost unknown to us now, but deserving of honor 
beyond most men of his time. His name was James Oglethorpe. 
He was a soldier, and had fought awnst the Turks and in the gi«at 
Marlborough wars against Louis XlV. In advanced life he became 
the friend of Samuel Johnson. Dr. Johnson unzed him to write 
some account of his adventures. * * I know no one, ^ he said, ' ' whose 
life would be more interesting: if I were furnished with materials I 
should be very glad to write it." Edmund Burke considered him 
* ' a more eztraordinarv person than any he had ever read of. " John 
Wesley *' blessed Goa tnat ever he was bom." Oglethorpe attained 
the great age of ninety-six, and died in the year 1785. The year 
before his death he attended the sale of Dr. Johnson's books, and 
was there met by Samuel Rogers the poet ''Even then," says 
Rogers, *' he was the finest figure of a man you ever saw ; but very, 
very old— the fiesh of his face like parchment." 

In Oglethorpe's time it was in the power of a creditor to imprison, 
according to nis pleasure, the man who owed him money and was 
not able to pa v it. It was a common circumstance that a man should 
be imprisonea during a long series of years for a trifling debt. Ogle- 
thorpe had a friend upon whom this hard fate had fallen. His at- 
tention was thus painfully called to the cruelties which were inflict- 
ed upon the unfortunate and helpless. He appealed to Parliament, 
and after inouiry a partial remedy was obtained. The benevolent 
exertions of Oglethorpe procured hberty for multitudes who but for 
him might have endea their lives in captivity. 

This, liowever, did not content him. Liberty was an incomplete 
;ift to the men who had lost, or perhaps had scarcely ever possessed, 
Jie faculty of earning their own maintenance. Oglethorpe devised 
how he might carry these unfortunates to a new world, where, under 
happier auspices, tney might open a fresh career. He obtained from 
King George II. a cliarter by which the country between the Savan- 
nah and the Altamaha, and stretching westward to«the Pacific, was 
erected into the province of Georgia. It was to be a refuge for the 
deserving poor, and, neict to them, for Protestants suffering persecu- 
tion. Parliament voted £10,000 in aid of the humane enterprise, 
and many benevolent persons were liberal w;ith their gifts. In No- 



vember the first exodus of the insolvent took place. Og 
sailed with one hundred and twenty emigrants, mainly selected in 
the prisons — penniless, but of good repute. He surveyed the o 
of Georgia, and chose a site for the capital of his new state, 
pitched his tent where Savannah now stands, and at once proceed^ 
to mark out the line of streets and squares. j 

Next year the colony was joined by about a hundred Gcnn^ 
Protestants, who were then unaer persecution for thdr beliefs. T| 
colonists received this addition to their numbers with joy. A pla){ 
of residence had been chosen for them which the devout and than] 
ful strangers named Ebenezer. They were chiumed with their nei 
abode. The river and the hills, they said, reminded them of hoio^ 
They applied themselves with steady industry to the cultivatioD i 
indigo and silk; and they prospered. 

The fame of Oglethorpe's enterprise spread over Europe. K 
struggling men, against whom the battle of life went hard, \wM 
to Georgia as a land of promise. They were the men who moi 
urgently required to emigrate ; but they were not always the m^ 
best fitted to conouer the difficulties of the immigrant's life. Tlj 
pro^ss of the colony was slow. The poor persons of whom it wi 
originally composed were honest but ineffective, and could not \ 
Georgia more than in England find out the way to become self suj 
portine. Encouragements were given which drew from Germanj 
from Switzerland, and from the Highlands of Scotland, men \ 
firmer texture of mind— better fitted to subdue the wUdemess ui 
bring forth its treasures. j 

With Oglethorpe there went out, on his second expedition \ 
Georgia, the two brothers John and Charles Wesley. Charles we( 
as secretary to the Govemor. John was even then, although a vei 
young man. a preacher of unusual promise. He burnt to sprea 
the gospel among the settlera and their Indian neighbon. He spej 
two years in Georgia, and these were unsuccessful yean. His cha 
acter was unf omied ; his zeal out of proportion to his discretion 
The people felt that he preached " personal satires" at them. 1] 
involved himself in quarrels, and at last had to leave the colony s 
cretly, fearing arrest at the instance of some whom he had off endd 
He returned to beein his great career in England, with the f eeliii 
that his residence m Geoigia had been of much value to hlmBel 
but of verylittle to the people whom he sought to benefit. 

Just as Wesley reached !E^gland, his fellow-laborer George Whil 
field sailed for Georgia. Th)^ were now little settlements spread 
ing inland, and Whitefield visited these, bearing to them the wo] 
of life. He founded an Orphan*house at Savannah, and supports 
it by contributions— obtained easily from men imder the power \ 
his unequalled eloquence. He visited Georgia very frequently, ai 
his love for that colony remained with him to the last. 

Slavery was, at the outset, forbidden in Georgia. It was oppose 
to the Gospel, Oglethorpe said, and therefore not to be allowed. 11 
foresaw, besides, what has been so bitterly experienced since, th 
slavery must degrade the poor white laborer. But soon a dcisi] 
sprung up amon^ the less scrupulous of the settlers to have the \x^ 
of slaves. Within seven years from the first landing, slave-shi] 
were discharging their cargoes at Savannah. | 

! 

CHAPTER XI. ' 

SLAVERY. I 

In the month of December, 1620, the Pilgrim Fathers landed fit^ 
the MayflcnDer, Their landing takes rank among our ^reat historic 
transactions. The rock whidi first received their footsteps is a i 
cred spot, to which the citizens of great and powerful states m^ 
reverential pilgrimages. And right it should be so; for the vast I 
fluence for axxkI wmc^ New E^land exerts, and must ever exei 
in the worlcTs affairs, has risen upon the foundation laid by th^ 
sickly and storm-wearied Pilgrims. I 

A few months previously another landing had taken place, di 
tined in the fulness of time to bear the strangest of fruits. In tj 
month of August a Dutch ship of war sailea up the James Hiv^ 
and put twenty negroes ashore upon the Virginian coast. It was 
wholly unnoticed proceeding. No name or lineage had these sali 
stran^rs. No one cued to know from what tribe they sprung. I 
how it fared with them in theur sorrowful journeying. Yet the 
men were Pilfirun Fathers too. They were the first negro slaves I 
a land whose nistoiy, during the next century and a half, was to i 
oeive a dark, and finally a bloody, coloring irom the fact of n^ 
slavery. 

The negro slave-trade was an eariy result of the discovery 
America. To utilize the vast possessions which Columbus bad 
stowed upon her, Spain deemed that compulsory labor was indi 
pensable. The natives of the country naturally fell the first victii 
to this necessity. Terrible desolations were wrought among ti 
poor Indians. Froud and melancholy, they could not be rccoDci" 
to their bondage. They perished by Uiousands under the mere! 
hand of their new task-masters. 

Cliarles V. heard with remorse of this ruin of the native ra< 
Indian slavery was at once and peremptorily fotlHdden. But lal 
ers must be obtained, or those splenoid possessions would relapj 
into wilderness. Spajiish merchants traded to the coasts of Afrid 
where they bous^t gold-dust and ivory for beads and ribbon? ai{ 
scarlet doaka Thciy found (here a hannleB^ idle people, wliol 
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nmple wants were supplied without effort on their part; and who, 
in the absence of inducement, neither labored nor fought. The 
Spaniards bethought them of these men to cultiyat-e theu* fields, to 
labor in their mines. They were gentle and tractable; they were 
heathens, and therefore the proper inheritance of good Catholics ; 
by baptism and instruction in the faith their souls would l)e saved 
from destruction. Motives of the most diverse kinds urged the in- 
trcdaclion of the negro. At first the traffic extended no farther 
than to criminals. Thieves and murderers, who must otherwise have 
been put to death, enriched their chiefs by the purchase-money which 
the Spaniards were eager to pay. But on all that coast no rigor of 
law could produce o^nders in numbers sufficient to meet the de- 
mand. Soon the limitation ceased. Unoffending persons were sys- 
tematically kidnapped and sold. The tribes went to war in the 
hope of taking prisoners whom they might dispose of to the Span- 
iaitia. 

England wa^s not ensaged in that trafiSc at its outset. Erelong 
her hands were aa deeply tunted with Its ^uilt as those of any other 
country. But for a time her intercourse with Africa was for blame- 
less purposes of conunerce; and while that continued the English 
were regarded with confidence by the Africans. At length one 
John Lok, a ship-inaster, stole five black men and brought them to 
London. The next Englishman who visited Africa found t^at that 
theft had damaged the good name of his countrymen. His voyage 
was unpofitable, for the natives feared him. When this was told 
in Lonaon the mercantile world was troubled, for the Af riean trade 
was a gainful one. The five stolen men were conveyed safely home 
again. 

This was the opening of our African slave-trade. Then, for the 
first time, did our fathers feel the dark temptation, and thus hesitat- 
ingly did they at first yield to its power. The traffic in gold-dust 
and ivory continued. Everv Englishman who visited the African 
coast haa occasion to know bow actively and how profitably Spain, 
and Portugal too, traded in slaves. He knew that on all that rich 
coast there was no merchandise so lucrative as the unfortunate peo> 
pie themselves. It was not an age when such seductions could be 
long withstood. The English traders of that day were not the men 
to be held back from a gainful traffic by mere considerations of hu- 
manity. 

Sir John Hawkins made the first English venture in slave-trading. 
He sailed with three vessels to Sierra Leone. There, by purchase 
or by violence, he possessed himself of three hundred negroes. 
With this freight he crossed the Atlantic, and at St. Domingo he 
sold the whole to a great profit. The fame of his gains caused sen- 
sation m England, and he was encouraged to undertake a second 
expedition. Queen Elizabeth and many of her courtiers took shares 
hi the venture. After many difficulties Hawkins collected five hun- 
dred negroes. His voyage was a troublous one. He was beset with 
calms; water ran short, and it was feared that a portion of the cargo 
must have been fiung overboard. '* Almighty God, however," says 
this devout man-st^er, "who never suffers his elect to perish," 
brought him to the West Indies without loss of a man. But there 
had arrived before him a rigorous interdict from the King of Spain 
against the admission of foreign vessels to any of his West Indian 
ports. Hawkins was too stout-hearted to suffer such frustration of 
bis enterprise. After some useless negotiation he landed a hundred 
men with two pieces of cannon; land^ and sold his negroes; paid 
the tax which he himself had fixed; and soon in quiet Englana di- 
vided his gains with his royal and noble patrons. Thus was the 
slave-trade established in England. Three centuries after we look 
with horror and remorse upon the results which have followed. 

In most of the colonies tiiere waifi unquestionably a desire for the 
introduction of the negro. But ere many years the colonists be- 
came aware that they were rapidly involving themselves in grave 
difficulties. The increase of the colored population alarmed them. 
Heavy debts, iiicurred for the purchase of slaves, disordered their 
finances. The production of tobacco, indigo, and other articles of 
Southern growth, exceeded the demand, and prices fell ruinously 
low. There were occasionally proposals made — although not very 
favorably entertained — with a view to emancipation. But the op- 
position of the colonists to the African slave-trade was very decided. 
Very frequent attempts to Umit the traffic were made even in the 
Southern colonies, where sli^ve labor was most valuable. Soon after 
the Revolution several slave-owning states prohibited the importa- 
tion of slaves. The Constitution provided that Congress might sup- 
prws the slave-trade after the lapse of twenty years. But for the 
resistance of South Carolina and Georgia the prohibition would 
have been immediate. And at length, at the earliest moment when 
i( was possible, Congress gave effect to the general sentiment by cu- 
tting " that no slaves be imported into any of the thirteen United 
Colomes." 

And why had this not been done earlier ? If the eolonists were 
sincere in their desire to suppress this base traffic, why did they not 
suppress it ? The reason is not difficult to find. England would 
not permit them. England forced the slave-trade upon the reluc- 
^t colonists. The English Parliament watched with paternal 
care over the interests of this hideous traffic. During the first half 
of the ei^teenth century Parliament was continually legislating to 
this effect. Every restraint upon the largest development of the 
trade was removed with scrupulous care. Everything that diplo- 
i&acy could do to open new markets was done. When the cdonistB 



I sought by imposing a tax to check the importation of slaves, that 
I tax was repealed. Land was given free in the West Indies, on con- 
I dition that the settler should keep four negroes for every hundred 
I acres. Forts were built on the African coast for the protection of 
i the trade. So recently as the year 1749 an act was passed bestow- 
ing additional encouragements upon slave-traders, and emphatically 
nsserting 'Uhe slave-trade is very advantageous to Great Britain." 
; There are no passages in all our history so humiliating as these. 

It is marvellous that such things were done— deliberately, and 

I with all the solemnities of legal sanction — by men not unacquainted 

j with the Christian religion, and humane in all the ordinary relations 

i of life. The Popish uiquisition inflicted no suffering more barbar- 

j ously cruel thMi was endured by the victim of the slave-trader. 

Hundreds of men and women, with chains upon their limbs, were 

packed closely together into the holds of small vessels. There, dur- 

I mg weeks of suffering, they remained, enduring fierce tropical heat, 

I often deprived of water and of food. They were all young and 

strong, for the fastidious slave-trader rejected men over thirty as 

uselessly old. But the stren^ of the strongest sunk under the nor- 

rors of this voyage. Often it happened that the greater portion of 

the cargo had to be flung overboard. Under the most favorable 

circumstances, it was expected that one slave in every five would 

perish. In every cargo of five hundred, one hundred would suffer 

a miserable death. And the public sentiment of England fully 

sanctioned a traffic of which these horrors were a necessary part. 

At one time the idea was prevalent in the colonies that it was 
contrary te Scripture to hold a baptized person in slavery. The 
colonists did not on that account liberate their slaves. They es- 
caped the difficulty in the opposite directioi-. They withheld bap- 
tism and religiov..K instruction. England took some pains to put 
them right on thiH question. The bishoi>s of the Church and the 
law-officers of the Crown issued authoritative declarations, asserting 
the entire lawfulness of owning Christians. The colonial legislat- 
ures followed with enactments to the same effect. The colonists^ 
thus re-assured, gave consent that the souls of their unhappy de- 
pendents should DC cared for. 

Up to the Revolution it was estimated that three hundred thou- 
sand negroes had been brought into the country direct from Africa. 
The enure colored population was supposed to amount to nearly 
half a million. 

CHAPTER XII. 

BABLT GOVBBNMENT. 

Thbrb was at the outset considerable diversity of pattern among 
the governments of the colonies. " As time wore on the diversity 
lessened, and one great type becomes visible in all. There is a 
Governor appointed by the King. There is a Parliament chosen 
by the people. Parliament holds the purse-strings. The Governor 
applies for what moneys the public service seems to him to require. 
Parliament, as a rule, ^nts his demands ; but not without consider- 
ation, and a distinct assertion of its right to refuse should cause ap- 
pear. As the Revolution drew near, the function of the Governor 
became gradually circumscribed b^ the pressure of the assemblies. 
When the Governor, as representing the King, fell into variance 
with the popular will, the representatives of the people assumed 
the whole buiBiness of government. The most loyal of the colonies, 
resolutely defied the encroachments of the King or his Governor. 
They liad a pleasure and a pride in their connection with England ; 
but they were at the same time essentially a self-governing people. 
Prom the government which existed before the Kevolution it was 
easy for them to step into a federal union. The colonists had all 
their interests and all their grievances in common. It was natural 
for them, when trouble arose, to appoint representatives who should 
deliberate regarding their affairs. These representatives required 
an executive to give practical effect to their resolutions. The officer 
who was appointed for that purpose was caDed, not King, but Pres- 
ident ; and was chosen, not for life, but for four years. By this 
simple and natural process arose the American government. 

At first Virginia was governed by two Councils, one of which 
was English and the other Colonial. Both were entirely under the 
King's control. In a very few years the representative system was 
introduced, and a popular assembly, over whose proceedings the 
(Jovemor retained the right of veto, regulated the affairs of the 
colony. "Virginia was the least democratic of the colonies. Her 
leanings were always toward monarchy. She maintained her loyal- 
ty to tne Stuarts. CSmrles II. ruled her in his exile, and was crown- 
ed iii a robe of Virginian silk, presented by the devoted colonists. 
The baffled Cavaliers sought r^uge in Virginia from the hateful 
triumph of Republicanism. Virginia refused to acknowledge the 
Commonwealth, and had to- be subjected by force. When the 
exiled House was restored her Joy knew no bounds. 

The New England States were of different temper and different 
government. While yet on board the Mayilower, the Pilgrims, as 
we have seen, formed themselves into a boay politic, elected their 
Governor, and bound themselves to submit to his authority, " con- 
fidinff in Ms prudence that he would not adventure upon any mat- 
ter (rf moment without consent of the rest." Everjr church mem- 
ber was an elector. For sixty years this democratic form of gov- 
ernment was continued, till the despotic James II. overturned it in * 
the closing years of his unhappy reign. The Pilgrims carried with 
them from England a bitter leeUng of the wrongs which kings had 
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inflicted on them, and they arriyed in America a people fully dis- 

E3d to govern themselves. They cordially supported Cromwell, 
mwell, on his part, so highly esteemed the people of New Eng- 
1, that he invited them to return to Europe, and offered them 
settlements in Ireland. They delayed for two years to proclaim 
Charles II. when he was restored to the English throne. They 
sheltered the rencides who fled from the King% vengeance. They 
hailed the Revolution, by which the Stuarts were expelled and con- 
stitutional monarchy set up in England. Of all the American col- 
onies, those of New England were the most democratic, and the 
most intolerant of royal interference with their liberties. 

New York was bestowed upon the Duke of York, who for a time 
appointed the Governor. Pennsylvania was a grant to Penn, who 
exercised the same authority. Ultimately, however, in all cases, the 
appointment of Governor rested with the King, while the represen- 
tatives were chosen by thfi people. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GEOBaE WASHINGTON. 

In the year 1740 there fell out a great European war. There was 
some doubt who should All the Austrian throne. The emperor had 
just died, leaving no son or brother to inherit his dignities. His 
daughter, Maria Theresa, stepped into her father's p]£ce, and soon 
made it apparent that she was strong enough to mamtain what she 
had done. Two or three kings thought thev had a better right than 
she to the throne. The other kings ranged themselves on this side 
or on that. The idea of looking on while foolish neighbors de- 
stroyed themselves by senseless war, had not yet been suggested. 
Every king took part in a great war, and sent his people lorUi to 
slay and be slain, quite as a matter of course. So they raised great 
armies, fought great battles, burnt cities, wasted countries, inmcted 
and endured unutterable miseries, all to settle the <]|uestion about 
this lady's throne. But the lady wafi of an heroic spirit, well worttiy 
to govern, and she held her own, and lived and diea an enipress. 

During these busy years a Virginian mother, widowed in early 
life, was training up her eldest son in the fear of God— all unaware, 
us she infused the love of eoodness and duty into his mind, that she 
was giving a color to the nistory of her countiy throughout all its 
comii^ a^s. That boy's name was George Washington. He was 
bom m 1782. His famer— a gentleman of good fortune, with a 
pedigree which can be traced bevond the Norman conquest-— died 
when his son was eleven years of age. Upon George's mother de- 
volved the care of his upbringing. She was a devout woman, of 
excellent sense and deep affections ; but a strict disciplinarian, and 
of a temper which could brook no shadow of insubordination. Un- 
der her rule— gentle, and yet strong— George learned obedience and 
self-control. La boyhood he gave remarkable promise of those ex- 
cellences which distinguished his mature years. His school-mates 
recognized the calm judicial character of ms mind, and he became 
in aQ their disputes the arbiter from whose decision there was no 
appeal. He inherited his mother's love of command, happily tem- 
pered by a lofty disinterestedness and a love of justice which seem- 
ed to render it impossible that he should do or permit aught that 
was unfair. His person was large and powerful. His face express- 
id the thouffhtfuhiess and serene strength of his character. He ex- 
celled in all athletic exercises. His youthful delight in such pur- 
suits developed his physical capabihties to the utmost, and gave 
him endurance to bear we hardships which lay before him. 

Tounff gentlemen of Virffinia were not educated then so liberally 
ns they have been since. It was presumed that Washington would 
be a mere Virsinian proprietor and farmer, as his father had been; 
and his education was no higher than that position then demanded. 
He never learned any language but his own. The teacher of his 
early years was also the sexton of the parish. And even when he 
was taken to an institution of a more advanced description, he 
attempted no higher study than the keeping of accounts and the 
copying of legal and mercantile papers. A few years later, it was 
thought he might enter the civil or military service of his country, 
und he wasput to the study of mathematics and land-surve^g. 

George Washington did nothing by halves. In_youth, as in man- 
hood, he did thoroughly what he had to do. 
books are models of neatness and accuracy, 
iirements, made while he studied land-surveyi 

ly exact as if great pecuniary interests dependt _ ^ 

eighteenth year he was employed by Government as surveyor of 
public lands. Many of his surveys were recorded in the county 
offices, and remain to this day. Long experience has established 
their unvarying accuracy. In all disputes to which they have any 
relevancy, their evidence is accepted as decisive. During the years 
which preceded the Revolution he managed his estates, packed and 
shipped his own tobacco and flour, kept his own books, conducted 
his own correspondence. His books may still be seen. Perhaps no 
clearer or more accurate record of busmess transactions has been 
kept in America since the Father of American Independence rested 



His school exercise 
His plans and meas- 
:, were as scrupulous- 

upon them. In his 



from book-keeping. The flour which he shipped to foreign pom 
came to be known as his, and the Washington brand was habitualh 
exempted from inspection. A most reliable man; his words vi 
his deeds, his professions and his practice, are ever found in moa 
perfect harmony. By some he has been regarded as a stolid, proeaii 
person, wanting in those features of character which captivate tbf 
minds of men. It was not so. In an earlier age George Washici 
ton would have been a true knight-errant, with an insatiable thirst 
for adventure and a passionate love of battle. He had in high de 
gree those qualities which make ancient knighthood picturesque 
But higher qualities than these bore rule within him. He had. wl^ 
dom beyond most, giving him deep insight into the wants of hb 
time. He had clear perceptions of the duty which lay to his haod 
What he saw to be right, the strongest impulses of his soul <m 
strained him to do. A massive inteUect and an iron strength of wil 
were ^ven to him, with a gentle, loving heart, with daimtiess coor 
age, with purity and loftiness of aim. Me had a work of extradnlt 
naiy difficulty to perform, History rejoices to recognize in him i 
revolutionary leader against whom no questionable transaction ha^ 
ever been alleged. ^ 

The history of America presents, in one important feature, a veir 
striking contrast to the history of nearly all older countries. lii 
the old countries, history gathers round some one grand central fig- 
ure — some judge, or priest, or khigT-whose biography tells all that 
has to be told concemingjthe time in which he lived. That one 
predominating person — David, Alexander, Csraar, Napoleon- 
among his people, what the sun is in the planetary system. Ail 
movement oriffinates and terminates in him, and the history of the 

nle is merely a record of what he has chosen to do or caused to 
one. In America it has not been so. The American system 
leaves no room for predominating persons. It affords none of those 
exhibitions of solitary, all-absorbing mndeur which are so pictu- 
resque, and have been so pernicious. Her histoiy is a history of her 
people, and of no conspicuous individuals. Once only in her career 
IS it otherwise. Dunne the lifetime of George Washington her 
history cUngs veiy closely to him; and the biography of her great 
chief becomes in a very unusual degree the history of the coun&y. 

CHAPTER n. 

BENJAMm FBANKIJK. 

Whius Washington's boyhood was beinf passed on the banks of 
the Potomac, a young man, destined to help him in gaining^the in- 
dependence of tne countiy, was toiling hard in the city of Philadel- 
phia to earn an honest livelihood. His name was Benjamin Frank- 
lin ; his avocations were manifold. He kept a small stationer's shop; 
he edited a newspaper; he was a bookbinder; he made ink; he sold 
rags, soap, and coffee. He was also a printer, employing a journey 
man and an apprentice to aid him in his labors. He was a thriving 
man; but he was not ashamed to convey along the streets, in a 
wheelbarrow, the paper which he bought for the purposes of hie 
trade. As a boy he had been studious and thoughtful; as a man he 
was prudent, sagacious, trustworthy. His prudence was, however, 
somewhat low-toned and earthly. He loved, and sought to marry, a 
deserving younff woman, who returned his affection. There was in 
those days a debt of one hundred pounds upon his printing-house. 
He demanded that the father of the young lady should pay off this 
debt. The father was unable to do so ; whereupon the worldly Ben- 
jamin decisively broke off the contemplated alnanoe. 

When he had earned a moderate competency he ceased to labor 
at his business. Henceforth he labored to serve his fellow-men.. 
Philadelphia owes to Franklin her university, her ho^ital, her fire- 
brigade, her first and greatest library. 

He earned renown as a man of science. It had long been his 
thought that lightning and electricity were the same; but he found 
no way to prove the truth of his theory. At length he made a kite 
fitted suitably for his experiment. He stole away from his bouse 
during a thunder-storm, having told no one but his son, who accom- 
panied him. The kite was sent up among the stormy clouds, and 
the anxious philosopher waited. For a time no response to his eager 
questioning was granted, and Franklin's countenance fell. But at 
leneth he felt the welcome shock, and his heart thrilled with the 
high consciousness that he had added to the sum of human knowl 



en the troubles arose in connection with the Stamp Act, Frank- 
lin was sent to England to defend the rights of the colonists. The 
vigor of his intellect, the matured wisdom of his opinions, gained 
for him a wonderful supremacy over the men with whom he was 
brought into contact. He was examined before Parliament Ed- 
mund Burke said that the scene rraninded him of a master examined 
by a parcel of school-boys, so conspicuously was the witness supe- 
rior to his interrogators. 

Franklin was an early advocate of independence, and aided in 
prepaiinff the famous Declaration. In all the councils of that event- 
ful time he bore a leading part. He was the first American ambas- 
sador to Fiance; and the goodtsense and vivacity of the old printer 
gained for him high favor in the fashionable world of Paris. He 
Bved to aid in framing the constitution under which America has 
enjoyed prosperity so great. Soon after he passed away. A few 
months before his death he wrote to Washin^n : " I am now finish- 
ing my eighty-fourth year, and proItthJiy with it mj canar in this 
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life; but in whatever state of eziatence I am placed hereafter, if I 
retain any memory of what has passed here, I shall with it retain 
the esteem, respect, and affection with which I have long regarded 
you." 

CHAPTER in. 

THE YAIiliBY OF THE OHIO. 

The peace of Aiz-la-Chapelle, which gave a brief repose to 
Europe, left unsettled the contending claims of France and England 
upon American territory. France had possessions in Canada and 
auo in Louisiana, at the extreme south, many hundreds of miles 
away. She claimed the entire line of the Mississippi River, with its 
tributaries; and she had given effect to her pret^isions by erecting 
forts at intervals to connect her settlements in the north with those 
in the south. Her claim included the Valley of the Ohio. This was 
a vast and fertile region, whose value had just been discovered by 
the English. It was yet impeopled ; but its vegetation gave evidence 
of wealth unknown to the colonists in the eastern settlements. The 
French, to estaUish their claim, sent three hundred soldiers into the 
valley, and nailed npon the trees leaden plates which bore the royal 
arms of France. They strove by sifts and persuasion to gain over 
the natives, and ezpelled the English traders who had made their 
adventurous way into those recesses. The English, on their iMirt, 
were not idle. A great trading company was formed, which, in re> 
turn for certain nants of land, became liound to colonize the valley, 
to establish tramng relations with the Indians, and to maintain a 
competent military force. This was in the year 1749. In that age 
there was but one soludon of such difficulties. €k>vemments had 
not learned to reason; they could only flght. Euiy in 1751 both 
murties were actively preparing for war. That war went ill with 
France. When the swoitibwas sheathed, in 1759, she had lost not 
only Ohio, but the whole of Canada. 

When the fightinff b^^an it was conducted on the En^ish side 
wholly by the colonists. Virginia raised a little army. Washing- 
ton, then a lad of twenty-one, was offered the command, so great 
was the confidence already felt in his capacity. It was war in 
miniature as yet The object of Washington in the campaign 
was to reach a certain fort on the Ohio, az3 hold it as a bamer 
against French encroachment. He had his artillery to cany with 
him, and to render that possible he had to make a road through the 
wilderness. He struggled heroically with the difficulties of his posi- 
tion, but he could not advance at any better speed than two miles a 
day; and he was not destined to reach the fort on the Ohio. After 
tolling on as he best might for six weeks, he learned that the French 
were seeking him with a force far outnumbering his. He halted, 
and hastily constructed a rude intrenchment, which he called Fort 
Neoessitv, because his men had nearly starved while they worked at 
it He had three hundred Virginians with him, and some Indians. 
The Indians deserted so soon as occasion arose for their services. 
The French attack was not long witiiheld. Early one summer 
morning a sentincd came in bleeding from a French bullet All that 
• day the fleht lasted. At night the French summoned Washington 
to surren<&r. The garrison were to march out with flag and drum, 
leaving only their artillery. Washington could do no better, and he 
surrendered. Thus ended the first campaign in the war which was 
to drive France from Ohio and Canada. Thus opened the military 
career of the man who was to drive England from the noblest of 
ber colonial possessions. 

But now tne English Government awoke to the neoessi^ of vig- 
orous measures to rescue the endangered Valley of the Ohio. A 
campaign was planned which was to expel the French from Ohio, 
and wrest from them some portions of their Canadian territory. The 
execution of this great desim was intrusted to General Braddock, 
with a fbroe whi(£ it was deemed would overbear all resistance. 
Braddock was a veteran who had seen the wars of forty years. 
Among the fields on which he had gained his knowledge of war was 
Cullooen, where he had borne a part in trampling out the rebellion 
of the Scotch. He was a brave and experienced soldier, and a likely 
man, it was tiiought, to do the woric assigned to him. But that 
proved a sad miscalculation. Braddock had learned the rules of 
war, but he had no capacity to comprehend its principles. In the 
pathless forests of America he could do nothing better Uian strive to 
give literal effect to those maxims which he haa found applicable in 
the well-trodden battle-grounds of Europe. 

The failure of Washington in his first campaign had not deprived 
him of puUic coiffidence. Braddock heard such accounts of ms ef- 
ficiency that he invited him to join his staff. Washington, eager to 
efface the memory of his defeat, ^adly accepted the offer. 
. The troops disembarked at Alexandria. The colonists, little used 
to the presence of regular soldiers, were greatly emboldened by their 
splendid aspect and faultless discipline, and felt that the hour of 
final triumph was at hand. After some delay, the army, with such 
re-enforcements as the province afforded, began its march. Brad- 
dock's object was to reach Fort Du Quesne, the great centre of 
French influence on the Ohio. It was this same fort of which Wash- 
ington endeavored so manfuUy to possess himself in his disastrous 
campaigQ of last year. 

Fort I>u Quesne had been built by the English, and taken from 
them by the French. It stood at the confluence of the Alleghany 
and Mononeahela; which rivers, by their union at this point, form 
the Ohio. It was a rude i^leoe of fortification, but the circumstances 



admitted of no better. The fort was built of the trunks of trees; 
wooden huts for the soldiers surrounded it. A little space had been 
cleared in the forest, and a few patches of wheat ana Indian com 
grew luxuriantly in that rich soil. The xmbroken forest stretched 
all around. Tliree years later the little fort was retaken by the Eng- 
lish, and named Fort Pitt. Then in time it gronr to be a town, and 
was called Pittsburg ; and men found in its neighborhood bound- 
less wealth of iron and of coal. To-day a great and fast-fl;rowing 
city stands where, a century ago, the rugged fort with its cfuster of 
rugged huts were the sole occupants; and the rivers, then so lonely, 
are ploughed by many keels; and the air is dark with the smoke of 
innumerable furnaces. The tudgment of the sagacious Englishmen 
who deemed this a locality which they would do well to get hold of, 
has been amply borne out by the experience of posterity. 

Braddock had no doubt that the fort would yield to him direcUy 
he showed himself before it Benjamin Franklin looked at the proj- 
ect with his shrewd, cynical eye. He told Braddock that he woum 
assuredly take the fort if he could only reach it; but that Uie long 
slender fine which his army must form in its' march " would be cut 
like thread into several pieces " by the hostile- Indians. Braddock 
'^smiled at his ignorance/' Benjamin offered no farUier opinion.. 
It was his duty to coUect horses and carriages for the use of the ex- 
pedition, and he did what was required of him in sUence. 

The expedition crept slowly forward, never achieving more than 
three or four miles in a day; stopping, as Washington sfud, " to level 
every mole-hill, to erect a bridge over every broo£" It lett Alexan- 
dria on the 20th of April. On the 9th of July Braddock, with half his 
army, was near the fort. There was yet no evidence Uiat resistance 
was intended. No enemy had been seen; the troops mux^hed on as 
to assured victory. So confident was their chief tnat he refused to 
employ scouts, and did not deign to inquire what enemy might be 
lurking near. 

The march was along a road twelve feet wide, in a ravineuWith 
high ground in front and on both sides. Suddenly the IndiairWar- 
whoop burst from the woods. A murderous fire smote down the 
troops. The. provincials, not unused to this description of waif are, 
sheltered themselves behind trees and fought with steady courage. 
Braddock, clinging to his old rules, strove to maintain his order of 
battle on the open ground. A carnage most grim and lamentable 
was the result His undefended soldiers were wot down by an un- 
seen foe. For three houra tHe strug^ lasted; then the men broke 
and fled in utter rout, and panic. Braddock, vainly fighting, fell 
mortally wounded, and was carried off the field by some of hS sol- 
diers. The poor pedantic man never got over his astonishment' at 
a defeat so inconsistent with the estabushed rules of war. "Who 
would have thought it?" he murmured, as they bore him from the 
field. He scarcSy spoke again, and died in two or three days. 
Nearly eight hundred men, killed and wounded, were lost in this dis- 
astrous encounter— about one-half of t|ie entire force engaged. 

All the while England and France were nominally at peace. But 
now war was dechired. The other European powere feu into theh: 
accustomed places hi the strife, and the fiames of war spread far and 
vride. On land and on sea the European people strove to shed blood 
and destroy property, and thus product human misery to Uie Isf g^ 
possible extent. At the outset every fight brought defeat and shame 
to England. English armies under incapable leaders were sent out 
to America, and &nominiously routed by the fYench. On the con- 
tinent of Europe tne uniform course of disaster was scarpely broken 
by a single victoiy. Even at sea England seemed to have fallen 
from her high estate, and her fleets turned hack from the presence 
of an enemy. 

The rage of the people knew no bounds. The admiral who had 
not fought the enemy when he should have done so, was hanged. 
The Prime-minister liegan to tremble for his neck. One or two dis- 
asters more, and the public indignation might demand a greater vie- ' 
tim than an unfortunate admiral. The Mmistiy resigned, and Wil- 
liam Pitt, afterward Earl of Chatham, came into power. 

And then, all at once, the scene changed, and there began a career 
of triumph more brilliant than even England had ever known. The 
French neets were destroyed; French possessions all over the world 
were seized; French armies were defeated. Every post brought 
news of victory. For once the English people, greedy as they are 
of military glory, were satisfied. 

One of the most splendid successes of Pitt's administration was 
gained in America. The colonists had begun to lose respect for the 
English army and the English government, but Pitt quickly regain- 
ed their confidence. They rai^d an army of 60,000 men to help his 
schemes for the extinction of Frendi power. A strong English force 
was sent out and a formidable invasion of Canada was ommized. 

Most prominent amon^ the strong points held by the irench was 
the city of Quebec. Thither in the month of June came a powerful 
English fleet, with an army under the command of Gkneru Wolfe. 
Captain James Cook, the famous navigator, who discovered so many 
of the sunny islands of the Pacific, was master of one of the ships. 
Quebec stands upon a peninsula formed by the junction of the St 
Charles and the St. Lawrence rivers. The lower town was upon 
the beach; the upper was on the cliffs, which at that point rise pre- 
cipitously to a height of two hundred feet. Wolfe tried the effect 
of a bombardment. He laid the lower town in ruins very easily, but 
the upper town was too remote from his batteries to sustain much 
hi jury. It seemed as if the enterprise would prove too mudi for the 
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English, and the sensitive Wolfe was thrown by disappointment and 
anxiety into a violent fever. But he was not the man to be baffled. 
The shore for miles above the town was carefully searched. An 
opening was found whence a path wound up the cliffs. Here Wolfe 
would land his men, and lead them to the Heights of Abraham. 
Once there, they w«|ild defeat the French and take Quebec, or die 
where they stood. 

On a starlight night in September the soldiers were embarked in 
boats which dropped down the river to the chosen landing-place. 
As the boat which carried Wolfe floated silently down, he recited 
to his officers Gray's "Elegy in a Country Church-yaid," then new- 
ly received from England ; and he exclaimed, at its close, " I would 
rather be the author of that poem than take Quebec to-morrow." 
He was a man of feeble bodily frame, but he wielded the power 
which ffenius in its higl\er forms confers. Amid the excitements of 
impending battle he could walk, with the old delight, in the quiet 
paths of literature. 

The soldiers landed, and clambered, as they best might, up the 
rugged pathway. All through the night armed men stepped silent- 
ly from the boats and silently scaled those formidable cliffs. The 
sailors contrived to drag up a few guns. When morning came, the 
whole army stood upon the Heights of Abraham ready for the battle. 

Montcalm, the French commander, was so utterly taken by sur- 
prise that he refused at first to believe the presence of the English 
army. He lost no time in marching forth to meet his unexpected 
assailants. The conflict which followed was fierce but not pro- 
longed. The French were soon defeated and put to flight. Quebec 
surrendered. But Montcalm did not make that surrender, nor did 
Wolfe receive it. Both generals fell in the battle. Wolfe died 
happy that the victory was gained. Montcalm was thankful that 
death spared him the humiliation of giving up Quebec. They died 
as enemies ; but the men of a new generation, thinking less of the 
accents which made them foes than of the noble courage and 
de\|Hdnes8 which united them, placed their names together upon 
the tuonument which marks out to posterity the scene of this de- 
cisive battle. 

France did not quietly accept her defeat. Next year she made 
an attempt to regain Quebec. It was all in vain. In due time the 
success of the English resulted in a treaty of peace, under which 
France oeded to England all her claims upon Canada. Spain at the 
same time relinquisned Florida. Eng&nd had now undisputed pos- 
session of the Western Continent, from the region of perpetual win- 
ter to the Gulf of Mexico. 

CHAPTER IV. 

AMERICA ON THE BVB OF THE REVOLUTION. 

A GENTURT and a half had now passed since the first colony had 
been planted on American soil. The colonists were fast ripening 
into fitness for independence. They had increased with marvellous 
rapidity. Europe never ceased to send forth her superfluous and 
needy thousands. America opened wide her hospitable arms and 
gave assurance of libertv and comfort to all who came. The thir- 
teen colonies now contaped a population of about three million. 

They were eminently a traaing people, and their forei^ com- 
merce was already large and lucrative. New England built ships 
with the timber of her boundless forests, and sold them to foreign 
countries. She caught fish and sent them to the West Indies. She 
killed whales and sent the oil to England. New York and Penn- 
sylvania produced wheat, which Spam and Portugal were willing 
to buy. Virginia clung to the tobacco-plant, which Europe was not 
then, any more than she is now, wise enough to dispense with. The 
swampy regions of Carolina and Gteoigia producea rice sufficient to 
supply the European demand. As yet cotton does not take any 
rank in the list of exports. But the tune is near. Even now Rich- 
ard Ark¥rright is brooding over improvements in the art of spin- 
ning cotton. When these are perfected the growing of cotton wiU 
rise quickly to a supremacgr over all the industrial puisuita 

England had not learned to recognize the equality of her colonists 
with ner own people. The colonies were understood to exist not 
for their own good so much as for the good of the mother country. 
Even the chimney-sweepers, as Lord Chatham asserted, might be 
heard in the streets of London talking boastfully of their subjects 
in America. Colonies were settlements "established in distant 
parts of the world for the benefit of trade." As such they were 
most consistently treated. The Americans could not import direct 
any article of foreign production. Everything must be landed in 
England and reshippea thence, that t&e English merchant mi^t 
have profit. One exemption only was allowed from the operation 
of tliis law— the products of Africa, the unhappy negroes, were con- 
veyed direct to America, and every possible encouragement was 
given to that traffic. Notwithstanding the illiberal restrictions of 
the home government, the imports of America before the Revolu- 
tion had risen almost to the value of three million sterling. 

New England had, very early, established her magnificent sys- 
tem of common schools. For two or three generations these had 
been in full operation. The people of New England were now 
probably the most carefully instructed people in the world. There 
could not be found a person bom in New England unable to read 
and write. It had always been the practice of the Northern people 
to settle in townships or villages where education was easily carried 



to them. In the South it had not been so. There the oomm<m 
schools had taken no root. It was impossible among a population 
so scattered. The educational arrangements of the South have 
never been adequate to the necessities of the people. 

In the early years of America the foundations were laid of those 
differences in character and interest which have since produced 
results of such magnitude. The men who peopled the Eastern 
States had to contend with a somewhat severe climate and a com- 
paratively sterile soil. These disadvantages imposed upon them 
habits of industry and frugality. Skilled labor alone could be of 
use in their circumstances. They were thus mercifully rescued 
from the curse of slaveiy — ^by the absence of temptation, it may be, 
rather than by superiority of virtue. Their simple purity of man- 
ners remainea long unoorrupted. The firm texture of mind which 
upheld them in their early difficulties remained unenfeebled. Their 
love of liberty was not perverted into a passion for supremacy. 
Amon^ them labor was not degraded by becoming the function of 
a despised race. In New England labor has always been honor- 
able. A just-minded, self-relying, self-helping people, vigorous in 
acting, patient in enduring — it was evident from the outset that 
they, at least, would not disgrace their ancestiy. 

The men of the South were very differently circumstanced. Their 
climate was delicious; their soil was marvellously fertile ; their prod- 
ucts were welcome in the markets of the world; unfilled labor 
was applicable in the rearing of all their great staples. Slavery being 
exceedingly profitable, struck deep roots very early. It was easy to 
erow rich. The colonists found themselves not the employers mere- 
^, but the owners of their laborers. They became aristocratic in 
feeling and in manners, resembling the picturesque chiefs of old Eu- 
rope rather than mere prosaic growers of tobacco and rice. They 
hiMl the virtues of chivalry and also its v|pes. They were generous, 
open-handed, hospitable; but they were haughty and passionate, im- 
provident, devoted to pleasure and amusement more than to work 
of any description. Living apart» each on his own plantation, the 
education of children was rrequently imperfect, and the planter him- 
self was bereft of that wholesome discipline to mind and to temper 
which residence among equals confers. The two great divisions 
of States^ those in which slaveiy was profitable, and those in which 
it was unprofitable— were imequally yoked together. Their diver- 
gence of character and interest oontmued to increase till it issued in 
one of the greatest of recorded wars. 

Up to the year 1764 the Americans cherished a de^ reverence and 
affection for the mother country. They were proud of her great 
place among the nations. They gloried in the splendor of her mil- 
itary achievements ; they copied 1^ manners and her fashions. She 
was in all things their model. They always spoke of England as 
" home." To be an Old England man was to be a person of rank 
and importance among them. They yielded a loving obedience to 
her laws. They were governed, as Benjamin Frankun stated it, at 
the expense of a little pen and ink. When money was asked from 
their assemblies, it was ^ven without grudge. "They were led by 
a thread " — such was their love for the land which cave them birth. 

Ten or twelve years came and went. A marveUous change has 
passed uppn the temper of the American people. They have bound 
themselves by great oaths to use no article of English manufacture 
— to engage in no transaction which can put a shilfing into any Eng- 
lish pocket. They have formed ' ' the inconvenient hfl^it of carting " 
— that is, of tarring and feathering and drag^g through the streets 
such persons as avow friendship for the English Government. They 
bum the acts of the English Parliament by the hands of the common 
hangman. They slay the King's soldiers. They refuse every ami- 
cable proposal. They cast from them forever the King's authority. 
They hand down a dislike to the English name, of which some traces 
lingered among them for generations. 

By what un£Allowed magic has this change been wrought so swift- 
ly ? By what process, in so few years, have three muJion people 
been taught to abhor the country they so loved ? 

The ignorance and folly of the English Government wrought this 
evil. But there is little cause for regret Under the full^* Knowl- 
edge of our modem time, colonies are allowed to discontinue their 
connection with the mother country when it is their wish to do so. 
Better had America gone in peace. But better she went, even in 
wrath and bloodshed, than oontudued in paralyzing dependence upon 
England. 

For many years England had governed her American colonies 
harshly, and m a spirit of undisguised selfishness. America waa 
raled, not for her own good, but for the good of English commerce. 
She was not allowed to export her products except to England. No 
foreign ship might enter her ports. Woollen goods were not allow- 
ed to be sent from one colony to another. At one time the manu- 
facture of hats was forbidden. In a liberal mood Parliament re- 
moved that prohibition, but decreed that no maker of hats should 
employ any negro workman, or any larger number of apprentices 
than two. Iron-works were forbidden. Up to the latest hour of 
English rule the Bible was not allowed to be printed in America. 

The Americans had long borne the cost of their own government 
and defence. But in that age of small revenue and prcHuse expen- 
diture on unmeaning Continental wars, it had been often suggested 
that America should be taxed for the purposes of the home govern- 
ment. Some one proposed that to Sir Robert Walpole in a time of 
need. The wise Sir Robert shook his head. It must be a bolder 
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man than he was who would attempt that. A man bolder, because 
less wise, was found in due time. 

The Seven Years' War had ended, and England had added a hun- 
dred millions to her national debt. The country was suffering, as 
countries always do after great wars, and it was no easy matter to 
fit the new burdens on to the national shoulder. The hunny eve 
of Lord Grenville searched where a new tax mi^ht be laid. The 
Americans had begun visibly to prosper. Already their growing 
wealth was the theme of envious discourse among Engl£h mer- 
chants. The English officers who had fought in America spoke in 
glowing terms ox the magnificent hospitauty which had been ex- 
tended to them. No more need be said. Tne House of Commons 
passed a resolution asserting their right to tax the Americans. No 
solitary voice was raised against this fatal resolution. Immediately 
after, an act was passed imposing certain taxes upon silks, coffee, 
sugar, and other articles. The Americans remonstrated. They were 
wiuing, they said, to vote what moneys the King required of them, 
but tli^y vehemently denied the right of any assembly in which they 
were not represented to take from them any portion of their prop- 
erty. They were the subjects of the King, but they owed no obedi- 
ence to the English Parliament. Lord Grenville went on his course. 
He had been told the Americans would complain but submit, and he 
beUeved it. Next session an act was passed imposing stamp duties 
on America. The measure awakened no interest. £dmund Burke 
said he had never been present at a more laoj^d debate. .In the 
House of Lords there was no debate at all. vVlith so little trouble 
was a continent rent away from the British Empire. 

Benjamin Franklin told the House of Commons that America 
would never submit to the Stamp Act, and that no power on earth 
could enforce it. The Americans made it impossible for Govern- 
ment to mistake their sentiments. Riots, which swelled from day to 
day into dimensions more "enormous and alarming,'* burst fortn in 
the New England States. Everywhere the stamp distributors were 
compelled to resign their offices. One unfortunate man was led 
forth to Boston Common, and made to sign his resignation in pres- 
ence of a vast crowd. Another, in desperate health, was visited in 
his sick-room and obliged to pledge that if he lived he would resign. 
A universal resolution was come to that no En&iish goods would be 
imported till the Stamp Act was repealed. The colonists would 
"eat nothing, drink nothing, wear nothing that comes from Eng- 
land " while this great injustice endured. The act was to come into 
force on the 1st of November. That day the bells rung out funereal 
peals, and the colonists wore the aspect of men on whom some heavy 
calamity had fallen. But the act never came into force. Not one 
of Lord Grenville's stamps was ever bought or sold in America. 
Some of the stamped paper was burnt by the mob ; the rest was 
hidden away to save it from the same fate. Without stamps, mar- 
riages were null ; mercantile transactions ceased to be bmdlng ; 
suits at law were impossible. Nevertheless, the business of human 
life went on. Men married; they bought, they sold; they went to 
law — illegally, because without stamps. But no harm came of it. 

England heard with amazement that America refused to obey the 
law. There were some who demanded that the Stamp Act should 
be enforced by the sword. But it greatly moved the English mer- 
chants that America should cease to unport their goods. William 
Pitt — ^not yet Earl of Chatham — denounced the act, and said he was 
glad America had resisted. Pitt and the merchants triumphed, 
and the act was repealed. There was illumination in the city that 
night. The city beUs rung for joy; the ships in the Thames dis- 
played all their colors. The saddest heart in all London was that 
of poor King George, who never ceased to lament "the fatal repeal 
of the Stamp Act.*^ All America thrilled with joy and pride wnen 
news arrivea of the great triumpjh. They voted Rtt a statue ; they 
set apart a day for public rejoicing; all prisoners for debt were set 
free. A great deliverance had been granted, and .the delight of the 
gladdened people knew no bounds. The danger is over for the 
present ; but whosoever governs America now has need to walk 
warily. 

It was during the agitation arising out of the Stamp Act that the 
idea of a general Congress of the States was suggested. A loud cry 
for union iiad arisen. "Join or die!" was the prevailing sentiment 
The Congress met in New York. It did little more Qian discuss 
and petition. It is interesting merely as one of the first exhibitions 
of a tendency toward federal union m a country whose destiny, in 
all coming time, this tendency was to fix. 

The repeal of the Stamp Act delayed onl j; for a little the fast-com- 
ing crisis. A new ministry was formed, with the Earl of Chatham 
at its head. But soon the great earl lay sick and helpless, and the 
Irarden of government rested on incapable shoulders. Charles 
Towpshend, a clever, captivating, but most indiscreet man, became 
the virtual Prime - minister. The feeling in the public mind had 
now become more unfevorable to Amenca. Townshend proposed 
to lew a variety of taxes from the Americans. The most famous of 
his taxes was one of three-pence per pound on tea. All his proposals 
became law. . , . 

This time the more thoughtful Americans began to despair of jus- 
tice. The boldest scarcely ventured yet to suggest revolt against 
England, so powerful and so loved. But the grand final refuge of 
independence was silently brooded over by many. The mob fell 
back on their customary solution. Great riots occurred. To ouell 
these disorders English troops encamped on Boston Common. The 



town swarmed with red - coated men, every one of whom was a 
humiliation. Their drums beftt on Sabbath, and troubled the or- 
derly men of Boston even in church. At intervals fresh transport 
dropped in, bearing additional soldiers, till a great force occupied 
the town. The galled citizens could ill brook to be thus bridled. 
The ministers prayed to Heaven for deliverance from the presence 
of the soldiers. The General Court of Massachusetts called vehe- 
mently on the Governor to remove them. The Governor had no 
powers in that matter. He called upon the court to make suitable 
provision for the King's troops— a request which it gave the court 
infinite pleasure to refuse. 

The universal irritation broke forth in frequent brawls between 
soldiers and people. One wintry moonlight night in Mardi, when 
snow and ice lay about the streets of Boston, a more than usually 
determined attack was made upon a party of soldiers. The mob 
thought the soldiers dared not tre without the order t)f a magistrate, 
and were very bold in the strength of that belief. It proved a mis- 
take. The soldiers did fire, and the blood of eleven slain or wound- 
ed persons stained the frozen streets. This was "the Boston Mas- 
sacre," which greatly inflamed the patriot antipathy to the mother 
country. 

Two or three unquiet years passed, and no progress toward a set- 
tlement of differences had been made. From all the colonies there 
came, loud and imceasing, the voice of complaint and remonstrance. 
It fell upon unheeding ears, for England was committed. To her 
honor be it said, it was not in the end for money that she alienated 
her children. The tax on tea must be maintained to vindicate the 
authority of England. But when the tea was shipped, such a draw- 
back was allowed that the price would actually have been lower in 
America than it was at home. 

The Americans had, upon the whole, kept loyally to their purpose 
of importing no English goods, specially no goods on which auty 
could be levied. Occasionally, a patriot of the more worldly-minded 
sort yielded to temptation, and secretly despatched an order to Eng- 
land. He was forgiven, if penitent. If obdurate, his name was 
published, and a resolution of the citizens to trade no more with a 
person so unworthy soon brought him to reason. But, in the main, 
the colonists were true to their bond, and when they could no longer 
smuggle they ceased to import. The East India Company accumu- 
lateof vast quantities of unsalable tea, for which a market must be 
found. Several ships were freighted with tea, and sent out to 
America. 

Cheaper tea was never seen in America ; but it bore upon it the 
abhorred tax which asserted British control over the property of 
Americans. Will the Americans, long bereaved of the accustomed 
beverage, yield to the temptation, and barter their honor for cheap • 
tea? The East India Company never doubted it; but the company 
knew nothing of the temper of the American people. The ships 
arrived at New York and Philadelphia. These cities stood firm. 
The ships were promptly sent home — ^their hatches unopened — ^and 
duly bore their rejected cargoes back to the Thames. 

When the ships destined lor Boston showed their tall masts in the 
bay, the citizens ran together to hold council. It was Sabbath, and 
the men of Boston were strict. But here was an exigency, in pres- 
ence of which all ordinary rules are suspended. The crisis has come 
at length. If that tea is landed it will be sold, it will be used, and 
American liberty will become a by-word upon the earth. 

Samuel Adams was the true King in Boston at that time. He was 
a man in middle life, of cultivated mind and stainless reputation — a 
powerful speaker and writer— a man in whose sagacity and moder- 
ation all men trusted. He resembled the old Puntans in his stem 
love of liberty, his reverence for the Sabbath, his sincere, if some- 
what formal, observance of all religious ordinances. He was among 
the first to see that there was no resting-place in this struggle short 
of independence. "We are free," he said, "and want no King." 
The men of Boston felt the power of Mb resolute spirit, and man- 
fully followed where Samuel Adams led. 

It was hoped that the agents of the East India Company would 
have consented to send the ships home ; but the agents refused. 
Several days of excitement and ineffectual negotiation ensued. Peo- 
ple fiockea in from the neighboring towns. The time was spent 
mainly in public meeting; the city resounded with impassioned dis- 
course. But meanwhile the ships lay peacefully at their moorings, 
and the tide of patriot talk seemed to flow in vain. Other meas- 
ures were visibly necessary. One day a meeting was held, and the 
excited people continued in hot debate till the shades of evening fell. 
No progress was made. At length Samuel Adams stood up m the 
dimly-lighted church, and announced, " This meeting can do nothing 
more to save the country." With a stem shout the meeting broke 
up. Fifty men disguised as Indians hurried down to the wharf, 
each man with a hatchet in his hand. The crowd followed. The 
ships were boarded; the chests of tea were brought on deck, broken 
up, and flung into the bay. The approving citizens looked on in 
silence. It was felt by all that the step was grave and eventful in 
the highest degree. So still was the crowd that no sound was heard 
but the stroke of the hatchet and the splash of the shattered chests 
as they fell into the sea. All questions about the disposal of those 
cargoes of tea, at all events, are now solved. 

This is what America has done; it is for England to make the 
next move. Lord North was now at the head of the British Govem- 
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ment. It was his lordship's belief that the troubles in America 
sprung from a small number of ambitious persons, and could easily, 
by proper firmness, be suppressed. " The Americans will be lions 
whue we are lambs," said General Qaffe. The King believed this, 
and Lord North believed it. In this aeep imorance he proceeded 
to deal with the great emergency. He closed Boston as a port for 
the landing and snipping of gooas. He imposed a fine to indemnify 
the East India Company for their lost teas. He withdrew the char- 
ter of Massachusetts. He authorized the Governor to send political 
offenders to England for trial. Great voices were raised agamst 
these severities. Lord Chatham, old in constitution now, if not in 
years, and near the close of his career, pleaded for measures of concil- 
iation. Edmimd Burke justified the resistance of the Americans. 
Their opposition was fruitless. All Lord North's measures of re- 
pression became law; and General Qtkge, with an additional force of 
soldiers, was sent to Boston to cany them into effect. €ta£e was an 
authority on American affairs. He had fought under Braddock. 
Among blind men the one-eyed man is kin^; among the profoundly 
ignorant, the man with a little knowledge is irresistibly persuasive. 
" Four regiments sent to Boston," said the hopeful Gage, "will pre- 
vent any disturbance." He was believed; but, unhappily for his 
own comfort, he was sent to Boston to secure the f ulnunent of his 
own prophecy. He threw up some fortifications and lay as in a hos- 
tile city. The Americans appointed a day of fasting and humilia- 
tion. They did more. They formed themselves* into military com- 
panies; they occupied themselves with drill; they laid up stores of 
ammunition. Most of them had muskets, and could use them. He 
who had no musket now got one. They hoped that dvil war would 
be averted, but there was no harm in bemg ready. 

While General Ga^ was throwing up his fortifications at Boston, 
there met in Philadelphia a Congress of delegates, sent by the States, 
to confer in regard to the troubles which were thickening round 
them. Twelve States were represented. Georgia as yet paiued tim- 
idly on the brink of the perilous enterprise. The^r were notable men 
who met there, and their work is held in enduring honor. "For 
^nuine sagacity, for singular moderation, for solia wisdom," said 
5ie great Earl of Chatham, "the Congress of Philadelphia shines 
unrivalled." The low-roofed, quaint old room in which their meet- 
ings were held became one of tne shrines which Americans delight 
to visit George Washington was there, and his massive sense and 
copious knowledge were a supreme guiding power. Patrick Henr^, 
then a young man, brought to the council a wisdom beyond his 
years, and a fiery eloquence which, to some of his hearers, seemed 
almost more than human. He had already proved his unfitness for 
farming and for shop-keeping. He was now to prove that he could 
utter words which swept over a continent, thrilling men's hearts like 
the voice of the trumpet, and rousing them to heroic deeds. John 
Routledge, from Soutn Carolina, aidSd him with an eloquence little 
inferior to Mb own. Richard Henry Lee, with his Roman aspect, 
his bewitching voice, his ripe scholiuiahip, his rich stores of histori- 
cal and political knowledge, would have graced the highest assem- 
blies of tne Old World. John Dickenson, the wise farmer from the 
banks of the Delaware, whose letters had done so much to form the 
public sentiment — his enthusiastic love of England ov^bome by 
nis sense of wrong — took regretful but resolute part in withstanding 
the^rranny of the English Government. 

We have the assurance of Washington that the members of this 
Congress did not aim at independence. As yet it was their wish to 
have wronp redressed and to continue Britiw subjects. Their pro- 
ceedings give ample evidence of this desire. They drew up a nar- 
rative of meir wrongs. As a means of obtaining redress, they adopt- 
ed a resolution that all commercial intercourse with Britain should 
cease. They addressed the King, imploring his Majesty to remove 
those grievances which endangered their relations with him. They 
addressed the people of Great Britain, with whom, they said, they 
deemed a union as their greatest glory and happiness; adding, how- 
ever, that they would not be hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to any nation in the world. Thej[ appealed to their brother colo- 
nists of Canada for support in their peaceful resistance to oppres- 
sion. But Canada, newly conquered from France, was peopled 
almost wholly by Frenchmen. A Frenchman of that time was con- 
tented to enjoy such an amount of liberty and property as his King 
was pleased to permit. And so from Canada there came no response 
of sympathy or help. 

Here Con^ss paused. Some members believed, with Washing- 
ton, that their remonstrances would be effectual. Others, less san- 
fuine, looked for no settlement but that which the swoid might 
rinff. They adjourned, to meet again next May. This is enough 
for me present. What farther steps the new events of that coming 
summer may call for, we shall be prepared, with God's help, to take. 
En^nd showed no relenting in her treatment of the Americans. 
The King gave no reply to the address of Congress. The Houses 
of Lords and of Commons refused even to allow that address to be 
read in their hearing. The King announced his firm purpose to 
reduce the refractory colonists to obedience. Parliament gave loyal 
assurances of support to the blinded monarch. All trade with the 
colonies was forbidden. All American ships and cargoes might be 
seized by those who were strong enough to do so. 'Ae alternative 
presented to the American choice was without disguise — the Ameri- 
cans had to fight for their liberty or forego it. The people of Eng- 



land had, in those days, no control over the government of their 
country. All this was manc^ed for them bv a few great families. 
Their allotted part was to toil hard, pay their taxes, and be silent 
If they had been permitted to speak, their voice would have vindi- 
cated the men who asserted the right of self-government— a right 
which Englishmen themselves were not to enjoy for many a long 
year. 

General Gaffe had learned that considerable stores of ammunition 
were collected at the village of Concord, eighteen miles from Bos- 
ton. He would seize them in the King's name. Late one April 
night eight hundred soldiers set out on this errand. They hoped 
their coming would be imexpected, as care had been taken to pre- 
vent the tidinffs from being carried out of Boston. But, as tney 
marched, the clang of bells and the firing of guns gave warning far 
and near of their approach. In the early monung they reached 
Lexington. Some hours before, a body of militia awaited them 
there. But the morning was chill and the hour untimely, and the 
patriots were allowed to seek the genial shelter of the tavern, imder 
pledge to appear at beat of drum. Seventy of them did so, mostly, 
we are tola, "in a confused state." Major Pitcairo commanded 
them to disperse. The patriots did not at once obey the summons. 
It was iinpoBsible that seventy volunteers could mean to fight eight 
hundred British soldiers ; it is more likely they dUd not clearly un- 
derstand what was required of them. Firine ensued. The Ameri- 
cans say that the first shot came from the British. Major Pitcairn 
always asserted that he himself saw a countiyman give the first fire 
from behind a wall. It can never be certainly known, but there 
was now firing enough. The British stood and shot, in their steady, 
unconcerned way, at the poor mistaken seventy. The patriots fied 
fajst. Eighteen of their number did not loin the flight. These lay 
in their blood on the village green, dead, or wounc&d men. Thus 
was the war begun between England and her colonies. 

The British pushed on to Concord, and destroyed all the military 
stores they could find. It was not much, for there had been time to 
carry off nearly everything. By noon the work was done, and the 
weaned troops turned their faces toward Boston. 

They were not suffered to march alone. All that morning grim- 
faced yeomen— of the Ironside type, each man with a musket in 
Mb hand — had been hunying into Concord. The British march 
was mainly on a road cut through dense woods. As they advanced, 
the vengeful yeomanry hung upon their flanks and rear. On every 
side there streamed forth an incessant and murderous fire, under 
which the men fell fast. No effort could dislodge those deadly but 
almost unseen foes. During all the terrible hours of that return 
march the fire of the Americans never flagged, and could seldom be 
returned. It was sunset ere the soldiers, half dead with fatigue, got 
home to Boston. In killed, wounded, and prisoners, this &tal ex- 
pedition had cost nearly three hundred men. The blood shed at 
Lexington had been swiftly and deeply avenged. 

CHAPTER V. 

BUNKEB HILL. 

Thb encounters at Lexington 'and Concord thoroughly aroused 
the American people. The news rung through the land that blood 
had been spilt— that already there were martyrs to the great cause. 
Mounted couriers ^lloped along all highways. Over the bustle of 
the market-place, m the stillness of the quiet village church, there 
broke the startling shout, ** The war has begun 1" All men felt that 
the hour had come, and they promptly laid aside their accustomed la- 
bor that they might gird themselves for the battle. North Carolina, 
in her hi^ste, threw off the authority of the King, and formed herself 
into military companies. Timid (ieorgia sent gifts of money and of 
rice, and cheering letters to confirm the bold purposes of the men of 
Boston. In arisfocratic and loyal Virginia there was a general rush 
to arms. From every comer of the In ew England States men hur- 
ried to Boston. Down in pleasant Connecticut an old man was 
ploughing his field one April afternoon; his name was Israel Put- 
nam. He was now a farmer and tavern-keeper — a combination fre- 
quent at that time in New England, and not at aU inconsistent, we 
are told, ''with a Roman character." Formerly he had been a war- 
rior. He had fought the Indians, and had narrowly escaped the 
jeopardies of such warfare. Once he had been boimd to a tree, and 
the savaees were beginning to toss their tomahawks at his head, 
when unhoped-for rescue found him. As rugged old Israel plough- 
ed his field, some one told him of Lexington. That day he plough- 
ed no more. He sent word home that he had gone to Boston. Un- 
yoking his horse from the plough, in a few minutes he was mounted 
and hastening toward the camp. 

Boston and its suburbs stand on certain islets and peninsulas, ac- 
cess to which, from the main-land, is gained by one isthmus which is 
called Boston Neck, and another isthmus which is called Charlestown 
Neck. A dty thus circumstanced is not difficult to blockade. The 
American yeomanry blockaded Boston. There were five thousand 
soldiers in the town; but the retreat from Concord inclined General 
Qage to some measure of patient endurance, and he made no attempt 
to raise the blockade. 

The month of May was wearing on, and still General Gage lay 
inactive. Still patriot Americans poured into the blockading camp. 
They were utterly undisciplined, and wholly without uniform. The 
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English scorned them as a rabble "Tritb calico frocks and fowling- 
pieces." But the J were Anglo-Saxons, with arms in their hands and 
a fixed purpose in their minds. It was verj likely that the unwise 
contempt of their enemies would not be long unrebuked. 

On the 35th several English ships of war dropped their anchors 
in Boston Bay. It was rumored that they brought large re-enforce- 
ments under Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton — the best generals Eng- 
land possessed. Shortly it became known that Ga^ now felt him- 
self strong enough to break out upon his rustic besiegers. But the 
choice of time and place for the encounter was not to be left with 
General Gage. 

On Charlestown peninsula, within easy gunshot of Boston, there 
are two low hills, one of which, the hi|^her, is called Bunker Hill, 
and the other Breed's Hill. In a council of war the Americans de- 
termined to seize and fortify one of these heights, and there abide 
the onslaught of the English. There was not a moment to lose. It 
was said that Qage intended to occupy the heights on the night of 
the 18th of June. But Gage was habitually too late. On the 16th, 
a little before sunset, twelve hundred Americans were mustered on 
Cambridge Common for special service. Colonel Prescott, a veteran 
who had fought against the French, was in command. Putnam was 
with him, to be useful where he could, although without specified 
duties. Prayers were said; and the men, knowing only that they 
went to battle, and perhaps to death, set forth upon their march. 
They marched in silence, for their way led them under the guns of 
English ships. They reached the hill-top undiscovered by the su- 
pme foe. it was a lovely June night — warm and still. Far down 
hr the English ships — awful, but as yet harmless. Across the 
Charles River Boston and her garrison slept the sleep of the unsus- 
pectmg. The "All's well " of the sentinel crept, from time to time, 
dreamily up the hill. Swift now with spade and mattock, for the 
hours of this midsummer night are few and precious — swift, but cau- 
tions, too, for one ringing stroke of iron upon stone may ruin all I 

When General Gage looked out upon tne heights next morning, 
he saw a strong intrenchment and swarms of armed men where the 
untrodden grass had waved in the summer breeze a few hours be- 
fore. He looked long through his glass at this unwelcome appari- 
tion. A tall figure paced to and fro along the rude parapet. It was 
Prescott. **Will he fight?" asked Gace, eagerly. "Yes, sir," re- 
plied a by-stander, "to the last drop of his blood I" 

It was indispensable that the woriLS should be taken, and a plan 
of attack was immediately formed. It was sufficiently simple. No 
one supposed that the Americans would stand the shock of regular 
troops. The English were therefore to march straight up the hill 
and drive the Americans away. Meanwhile re-enforcements were 
sent to the Americans, and supplies of ammunition were distrib- 
uted. A gill of powder, to be carried in a powder-horn or loose in 
the pocket, two flints, and fifteen balls were served out to each man. 
To obtain even the fifteen balls they had to melt down the organ- 
pipes of an Episcopal church at Cambridge. 

At noon English soldiers to the number of two thousand crossed 
07er from Boston. The men on the hill-top looked out from their 
intrenchments upon a splendid vision of bn^ht uniforms and bayo- 
nets and field-pieces flashing in the sun. They looked with quick- 
ened pulse but unshaken purpose. To men of their race it is not 
given to know fear on the verge of battle. 

The English soldiers paused for refreshments when they landed 
on the Charlestown penmsula. The Americans could hear the mur- 
mur of their noisy talk and laughter. They saw the pitchers of 
grog pass along the ranks. And men they saw the Engli^men rise 
and stretch themselves to their grim morning's work. From the 
steeples and house-tops of Boston — from all the heights which stand 
round about the city^thousands of Americans watdied the progress 
of the fight. 

The soldiers had no easy task before them. The day was "ex- 
ceeding hot," the grass was long and thick, the up-hill march was 
toilsome, the enemy watchful ana resQlute. As if to render the dif- 
ficulty greater, the men carried three days* provision with them in 
their knapsacks. Each man had a burden which weighed one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds in knapsack, musket, and other equip- 
ments. Thus laden they began their perilous ascent. 

While yet a long way from the enemy they opened a harmless fire 
of musketry. There was no reply from the Ajnerican lines. Put- 
nam had directed the men to withhold their fire till they could see 
the white of the Englishmen's eyes, and then to aim low. The Eng- 
lishmen were very near the works when the word was given. Like 
the left-handed slmgers of the tribe of Benjamin, the Americans could 
shoot to a hair-breadth. Every man took his steady aim, and when 
they gave forth their volley few bullets sped in vain. The slaughter 
was enormous. The English recoiled in some confusion, a pitiless 
rain of bullets following mem down the hil). Again they advanced 
almost to the American works, and again they sustained a bloody 
repulse. And now, at the hill-foot, they laid down their knapsaclw 
and stripped off their great-coats. They were resolute this time to 
end the fight by the bayonet. The American ammunition was ex- 
hausted, and they could give the enemy only a single volley. The 
English swarmed over the parapet. The Americans had no bayo- 
nets, but for a time they wagea unequal war with stones and the 
butt-ends of their muskets. They were soon driven out, and fled 
down the hill and across the Neck to Cambridge, the English ships 
making them with grape-shot as they ran. 

2 



They had done their work. Tictory no douBt remained with the 
English. Their object was to carry the American intrenchments, 
and they had carried them. Far greater than this was the gain of 
the Americans. It was proved that, with the help of some slight 
field-works, it was possible for tmdisciplined patnots to meet on 
equal terms the best troops England could send against them. 
Henceforth the success of the Revolution was assured. "Thank 
God," said Washington, when he heard of the battle, '* the liberties 
of the country are safe I" Would that obstinate King €torge could 
have been made to see it ! But many wives must be widows, and 
many children fatherless, before those dull eye& wHl open to the 
unwelcome truth. 

Sixteen hundred men lay, dead or wounded, on that fatal slope. 
The English had lost nearly eleven hundred ; tiie Americans nearly 
five hundred. Seldom indeed in any battle has so large a proportion 
of the combatants fallen. 

The Americans, who had thus taken up' arms and resisted and 
slain the King's troops, were wholly without authority for what they 
had done. No governing body of any description had employed 
them or recognized them. What were still more alarming deficien- 
cies, they were without a general, and without adequate supply of 
food and ammunition. Congress now, by a unanimous vote, adopt- 
ed the armj, and elected George Washington Commander-in-chief 
of the patriot forces. They took measures to enlist soldiers, and to 
raise money for their support. 

When Washington reached the army before Boston, he found it 
to consist of fourteen thousand men. They were quite undisci- 
plined, and almost without ammunition. Tlieir stock of powder 
would afford only nine rounds to each man. They could l^us have 
made no use of their artillery. Their rude intrenchments stretched 
a distance of eight or nine miles. At any moment the English might 
burst upon them, mercing their weak lines, and rolling them back 
in hopeless rout. But the stubborn provincials were, as yet, scarce- 
ly soldiers enough to know their danger. Taking counsel only of 
their own courage, they strengthened their intrenchment, and tena- 
ciously maintained their hold on Boston. 

From a convenient hill-top Washington looked at his foe. He saw 
a British army of ten thousand men, perfect in discipline and equip- 
ment. It was a noble engine, but, nappily for the world, it was 
guided by incompetent hands. General Gage tamely endured siege 
without daring to strike a single blow at the audacious patriots. It 
was no easy winter in either army. The English suffered from small- 
pox. Their fleet failed to secure for them an adeauate supply of 
food. They had to pull down houses to obtain wood for fuel, at the 
risk of being hanged if they were discovered. They were dispirited 
by long inaction. They knew that in England ine feeling enter- 
tained about them was one of bitter disappointment. Poor Gfige 
was recalled by an angry ministry, and quitted in difipace that Bos- 
ton where he had hoped for such success. General Howe succeeded 
to his command, and to his policy of inactivity. 

Washington, on his- side, was often in despair. His troops were 
mainly enlisted for three months only. Their love of country gave 
way under the hardships of a soldier's-life. Washington was a strict 
disciplinarian, and many a free-bom back, was scored by the lash. 
Patriotism proved a harder service than the men counteafor. Fast 
as their time of service expired they set their faces homeward. 
Washington plied them with patriotic appeals, and even caused pa- 
triotic songs to be sung about the camp. Not thus, however, could 
the self-indulffent men of Massachusetts and Coimecticut be taught 
to scorn* delists and live hiborious days. " Such dearth of public 
spirit," Washington writes, "and such want of virtue, such fertility 
in all the low arts, I never saw before." When January came he 
had a new army, much smaller than the old, and the same weary 
process of drilling began afresh. He knew that Howe was aware of 
£ds position. The inactivity of the English general astonished Wasli- 
ington. He could explain it no otherwise than by believing that 
Providence watched over the liberties of the American people. 

In February liberal supplies of arms and' ammunition reacned him. 
There came also ten regiments of militia. Washington was now 
strong enough to take a step. 

To the south of Boston city lie the Heights of Dorchester. If tlic 
Americans can seize and hold these heists the English must quit 
Boston. The night of the 4th of March was fixed for the enterprise. 
A heavy flre of artillery occupied the attention of the enemy. By 
the light of an unclouded moon a strong working-party took their 
way to Dorchester Heights. A long tram of wagons accompanied 
them, laden with hard-pressed bales of hay. These were needed to 
form a breastwork, as a hard frost bound the earth, and digging alone 
could not be relied upon. The men worked with such spirit, that 
by dawn the bales of hay had been fashioned into various redoubts 
and other defences of most formidable aspect. A thick fog lay along 
the heights, and the new fortress looked massive and imposing in 
the haze. " The rebels," said Howe, " have done more work in one 
night than my whole army would have done in a month." 

And now the English must fight, or yield up Boston. The Eng- 
lish chose to fight. They were in the act of embarking to get at the 
enemy when a furious east wind began to blow, scattering their 
transports and compelling the delay of the attack. All next day the 
storm continued to rage, and the English, eager for battle, lay in 
unwilling idleness. The vigorous Americana never ceased to dig 
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ftzid build. On the third day the storm abated. But it was now 
General Howe's opinion that the American position was impregna- 
ble. It may be that he was wisely cautious ; it may be that he was 
merely feiu^ul. But he laid aside his thoughts of battle, and pre- 
pared to evacuate Boston. On the 17th the last English soldier was 
on board, and all New England was finally wrested from King George. 

CHAPTER VI. 

I IT D B P E N D B N G E . 

Even yet, after months of fighting, the idea of final separation from 
Great Britain was distasteful to a large portion of the American peo- 
ple. To the more enlightened it had lon^ been evident that no oth- 
er course was possible, but very many still clung to the hope of a 
friendly settlement of differences. Some, who were native English- 
men, loved the land of their birth better than the land of their adop- 
tion. The Quakers and Moravians were opposed to war as sinful, 
and would content themselves with such redress as could be ob- 
tained by remonstrance. Some, who deeply resented the oppressions 
of the home government, were slow to relinquish the privilege of 
British citizenship. Some would willingly have fought had there 
been hope of success, but could not be convinced that America was 
able to defend herself against the colossal stren^ of England. ' The 
subject was discussed lone and keenly. The mtelligence of Amer- 
ica was in favor of separation. All the writers of the colonies urged 
incessantly that to this it must come. Endless pamphlets and gazette 
articles set forth the oppressions of the old countrj^, and the need of 
independence in order to the welfare of the colonies. Conspicuous 
among those whose writings aided in convincing the public mind 
stands the unhonored name of Thomas Paine, the infidel. Paine had 
been only a few months in the colonies, but his restless mind took a 
ready interest in the great question of the day. He had a surprising 
power of direct, forcible argument. He wrote a pamphlet styled 
^* Common Sense," in which ne urged the Americans to be indepen- 
dent. His treatise had, for those days, a vast circulation, and an 
extraordinary influence. 

The time was now ripe for the consideration by Congress of the 
great question of Independence. It was a nave and most eventful 
step, which no thinking man would lightfy take, but it could no 
longer be shunned. On the 7th of June a resolution was introduced 
declaring "That the United Colonies are and ought to be free and 
independent." The House was not yet prepared for a measure so 
decisive. Many members still paused on the threshold of tliat vast 
change. Pennsylvania and Delaware had expressly enjoined their 
delegates to oppose it; for the Quakers were lojal to the last. Some 
other States had given no instructions, and their delegates felt them- 
selves boimd, in consequence, to vote against the cliange. Seven 
States voted for the resolution; six voted against it. Greater una- 
nimity than this was indispensable. With much prudence it was 
agreed that the matter should stand over for two or three weeks. 

On the 4th of July the Declaration of Independence was adopted, 
with the unanimous concurrence of all the States. In this famous 
document the usurpations of the English Government were set forth 
in unsparing terms. The divinity wnich doth hed^ a king did not 
protect poor King George from a rougher handling than he ever 
experienced before. His character, it was said, "was marked by 
every act which can define a tyrant." And then it was announced 
to the world that the Thirteen Colonies had terminated their politi- 
cal connection with Great Britain, and entered upon their career as 
free and independent States. 

The vigorous action of Congress nerved the colonists for their 
great enterprise. The paralyzmg hope of reconciliation was extin- 
guished. The quarrel must now be fought out to the end, and lib- 
erty must be gloriouslv won or shamefully lost. Everywhere the 
Declaration was hailed with joy. It was read to the army amid 
exulting shouts. The soldiers in New York expressed their trans- 
ference of allegiance by taking down a leaden statue of King George 
and castine it into bullets to be used against the King's troops. 
Kext day Washington, in the dignified language which was habitual 
to him, reminded his troops of weir new mities and responsibilities. 
"The general," he said, "hopes and trusts that eveiy officer and 
soldier will endeavor so to live and act as becomes a Christian sol- 
dier defending the dearest rights and liberties of his country." 

CHAPTER Vn. 

AT WAB. 

England put forth as much strength as she deemed needful to 
subdue her rebellious colonists. She prepared a strong fleet and a 
strong army. She entered into contracts with some of the petty 
German princes to supplv a certain number of soldiers. It was a 
matter of regular sale and purchase. England supplied money at a 
fixed rate; the Duke of Brunswick and some others supplied a stip- 
ulated number of men, who were to shed their blood in a quarrel of 
which they knew nothing. Even in a dark age these transactions 
were a scandal. Frederick of Prussia loudly expressed his contempt 
for both (xarties. When any of the hired men passed through any 
part of his territoi^ he levied on them the toll usually charged for 
cattle — like which, he said, they had been sold I 

So soon as the safety of Boston was secured, Washington moved 



.with his army southward to New York. Thither, in the month of 
June, came General Howe. Thither also came his brother. Lord 
Howe, with the forces which England had provided for this war. 
These re-enforcements raised the British army to twenty-five thou- 
sand men. Lord Howe brought with him a commission from King 
George to pacify the dissatisfied colonists. He invited them to lay 
down their arms, and he assured them of the King's pardon. His 
proposals were singularly inopportune. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had just been published, and the Americans had deter- 
mined to be free. They were not seeking to be forgiven, and they 
rejected with scorn Lord Howe's proposals. The sword must now 
decide between King Geor^ and his alienated subjects. 

Lord Howe encamped his troops on Staten Island, a few miles 
from New York. Ilis powerful fleet gave him undisputed com- 
mand of the bay, and enabled him to choose his point of attack. The 
Americans expected that he would land upon Long Island, and take 
possession of the heights near Brooklyn. He would then be sepa- 
rated from Nqw York only by a narrow arm of the sea, and' he 
could with ease lay the city in ruins. Washington sent a strong 
force to hold the heights, and throw up intrencmnents in front of 
Brooklyn. General Putnam was appointed to the command of this 
army. Staten Island lies full in view of Brooklyn. The white 
tents of the English army, and the formidable English ships lying 
at their anchorage, were watohed by many anxious eyes, for the 
situation was known to be full of peril. Washington himself did 
not expect success in the coming taxi, and hoped for nothing more 
than that the enemy's victory would cost him dear. 

After a time it was seen that a movement was in progress among 
the English. One by one the tents disappeared. One by one the 
ships shook their canvas out to the wind, and moved across the bay. 
Then the Americans knew that their hour of trial was at hand. 

Putnam marched his men out from their lines to meet the Eng- 
lish. At daybreak the enemy made his appearance. The ri^ht 
wing of the American army was attacked, and troops were w^ith- 
drawn from other points to resist what seemed the main attack. 
Meanwhile a strong English force made its way unseen round the 
American left, and established itself between the Americans and 
their intrenchments. This decided the fate of the battle. The 
Americans made a brave but vain defence. They were driven 
within their lines after sustaining heavy loss. 

Lord Howe could easily have stormed the works, and taken or 
destroyed the American army. But his lordship felt that his enemy 
was in his power, and he wished to spare his soldiers the bloodshed 
which an assault would have caused. He was to reduce the ene- 
my's works by regular siege. It was no part of Washington's in- 
tention to wait for the issue of these operations. During the night 
of the 29th he silently withdrew his broken troops, and limded them 
safely in New York. So skilfully was this movement executed, 
that the last boat had pushed oif from the shore before the British 
discovered that their enemies had departed. 

But now New York had to be abandoned. Washington's army 
was utterly demoralized by the defeat at Brooklyn. The men went 
home, in some instances, by entire renments. Washington con- 
fessed to the President of Congress with deep concern that he had 
no confidence **in the generality of the troops." To fight the well- 
disciplined and victorious British with such men was worse than 
useless. He marched northward, and took up a strong position 
at Harlem, a village nine miles from New York. But the English 
ships, sweeping up the Hudson River, showed themselves on his 
flank and in his rear; the English army approached him in front. 
There was no choice but retreat. Wauiington crossed his soldiers 
over to the Jersey side of the river. The English followed him, 
after storming a fort in which nearly three thousand men had been 
left, the whole of whom were made prisoners. 

The fortunes of the revolted colonies were now at the very low- 
est ebb. Washington had only four thousand men under his im- 
mediate command. They were in miserable condition— imperfect- 
ly armed, poorly fed and clothed, without blankets, or tents, or shoes. 
An English officer said of them, without extreme exaggeration, " In 
a whole regiment there is scarce one pair of breeches. ' This was 
the army which was to snateh a continent from the grasp of Eng- 
land! As they marched toward Philadelphia the people looked 
with derision upon their ragged defenders, and with fear upon the 
brilliant host oi pursuers. Lord Howe renewed his offer of pardon 
to all who would submit This time his lordship's offers com- 
manded some attention. Many of the wealthier patriots took the 
oath, and made their peace with a Government whose authority 
there was no longer any hope of throwing off. 

Washington nutde good his retreat to Philadelphia, so hotly pur- 
sued that his rear-guard, en^ged in pulling down bridges, were 
often in sight of the British pioneers sent to build them up. When 
he crossed the Delaware he secured all the boats for a distance of 
seventy miles along the river-course. Lord Howe was brought to 
a pause, and he decided to wait upon the eastern bank till the river 
should be frozen. 

Washington knew well the desperate odds against him. He ex- 
pected to be driven from the Eastern States, it was his thought, 
m tiiat case, to retire beyond the AUeghanies, and in the wilderness 
to maintain undying resistance to the English yoke. Meantime he 
strove like a brave, strong man to win back success to the patriot 
cause. It was only now that he was abk^ rid himself of the evU 
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of short enlistments. Congress resolved that hencef ortli men should 
be enlisted to serve out the war. 

Winter came, but Lord Howe remained inactive. He himself 
was in New York ; J^is army was scattered about among the vil- 
lages of New Jersev, fearing no evil from the despised Americans. 
Au the time Washmgton was increasing the number of his troops, 
and improving their condition. But something was needed to chase 
away the gloom which paralyzed the country. Thirty miles from 
Philadelphia was the village of Trenton, held bv a considerable 
force of British and Hessians. At sunset on Christmas evening 
Washington marched out from Philadelphia, having prepared a 
sun)rise for the careless garrison of Trenton. The night was dark 
and tempestuous, and the weather was so intensely cold that two of 
the soldiers were frozen to death. The march of the barefooted 
host could be tracked bv the blood-marks which they left upon the 
snow. At daybreak they burst upon the astonished Royalists. 
The Hessians had drunk aeep on the previous day, and they were 
ill prepared to fight. Their commander was slain as he attempted 
to brine his men up to the enemv. After his fall the soldiers laid 
down their arms, and surrendered at discretion. 

A week after this encounter three British regiments spent a ni^ht 
at Princeton, on their way to Trenton to retrieve the disaster which 
had there befallen their Hessian allies. Washington made another 
night march, attacked the Englishmen in the early morning, and 
after a stubborn resistance defeated them, inflicting severe loss. 

These exploits, inconsiderable as they seem, raised incalculably 
the spirits of the American people. When triumphs like these 
were possible imder circumstances so discouraging, there was no 
need to despair of the commonwealth. Confidence in Washington 
had been somewhat shaken by the defeats which he had sustained. 
Henceforth it was unbounded. Congress invested him with absolute 
military authority for a period of six months, and public opinion con- 
firmed the trust. The infant Republic was delivered from its most 
unminent jeopardy by the apparently trivial successes of Trenton and 
Prijiceton. 

CHAPTER Vm. 

SYMPATHY BEYOIO) THB BKA. 

Fbakce Still felt, with all the bitterness of the vanquished, her de- 
feat at Quebec and her loss of Canada. She had always entertained 
the hope that the Americans would avenge her by throwing off the 
English yoke. To help forward its fulfilment, she sent occasionally 
a secret agent among them to cultivate their good-will to the utmost. 
When the troubles began she sent secret assurances of sympathy, and 
secret offers of commercial advantages. She was not prepared as yet 
openly to espouse the American cause. But it was always safe to 
encourage the American dislike to England, and to conmve at the 
fitting out of American privateers to prey upon English commerce. 

The Marquis de Lafavette was at this time serving in the French 
army. He was a lad of nineteen, of immense wealth, and enjoying 
a foremost place among the nobility of France. The American re- 
volt had now become a topic at French dinner-tables. Lafayette 
heard of it first from the Duke of Gloucester, who told the stor)r at 
a dinner given to him by some French officers. That conversation 
changed me destiny of the young Frenclunan. ** He was a man of 
no ability," said Napoleon. ''There is nothing in his head but the 
United States, " said marie Antoinette, These judgments are perhaps 
not unduly severe. But Lafayette had the deepest S3rmpathies with 
the cause of human liberty. They may not have been always wise, 
but thev were always generous and true. No sooner had he satisfied 
himself that the American cause was the cause of libertv than he 
hastened to ally himself with it. He left his young wife and his 
great position, and he offered himself to Washington. His military 
value may not have been great; but his presence was a vast encour- 
agement to a desponding people. He was a visible assurance of 
sympathy beyond the sea. America is the most grateful of nations; 
and this good, impulsive, vain man has ever deservedly held a high 
place in her love. Washington once, with tears of joy in his eyes, 
presented Lafayette to his troops. Counties are named after him, 
and cities and streets. Statues and paintings hand down to suc- 
cessive generations of Americans the image of their first and most 
faithful ally. 

Lafayette was the lightning-rod by which the current of republican 
sentiments was flashed from America to France. He came home 
when the war was over and America free. He was the hero of the 
hour. A man who had helped to set up a Republic in America was 
an unquiet element for old France to receive back into her bosom. 
With the chwm of a great name and boundless popularity to aid 
hun, he everywhere urged that men should be free and self-govern- 
ing. Before he had been long in France he was busily stirring up 
the oppressed Protestants of me south to revolt. Happily the ad- 
vice of Washin^on, with whom he continued to correspond, arrest- 
ed a course which might have led the enthusiastic marquis to the 
scaffold. Few men of capacity so moderate have been so conspicu- 
ous, or have so powerfully influenced the course of human affairs. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE WAB CONTINUES. 

SpRmo-TiMB came— " the time when kings go out to battle "—but 
General Howe was not ready. Washington was contented to wait, 



for he gained by delay. Congress sent 4iim word that he was to 
lose no time In totally subduing the enemy. Washington could 
now afford to smile at the vain confidence which had 90 quickly 
taken the place of despair. Qecmits flowed in upQn him in a steady, 
if not a very copious stream. The old soldiers whose terms expired 
were induced, by bounties and patriotic appeals, to re-enlist for the 
war. By the middle of June, when Howe opened the campaign, 
Washington had eight thousand men under his command, tolerably 
armed and disciplined, and in ffood fighting spirit. The patriotic 
sentiment was powerfully re-enforced by a thirst to avenge private 
wrongs. Howe's German mercenaries had behaved very brutally 
in New Jersey — plundering and burning without stint. Many of 
the Americans had witnessed outrages such as turn the coward's 
blood to flame. 

Howe wished to take Philadelphia, then the political capital of 
the States. But Washington lay across his path, in a strong position, 
from which he could not be enticed to descend. Howe marched 
toward him, but shunned to attack him where he lay. Then he 
turned back to New York, and embarking Ms troops, sailed with 
them to Philadelphia. The army was landed on the 25th of August 
and Howe was at length ready to begin the sunmier's work. 

The American army waited for him on the banks of a small river 
called the Brandywine. The British superiority in numbers enabled 
them to attack the Americans in front and in flank. The Ameri< 
cans say that their right wing, on which the Briti^ attack fell with 
crushing weight, was badly led. One of the generals of that divis- 
ion was a certain William Alexander— known to himself and Uio 
country of his adoption as Lord Stirling— a warrior brave but fool- 
ish, " aged, and a httle deaf. " The Americans were driven from Uio 
field; but they had fought bravely, and were undismayed by their 
defeat. 

A fortnight later a British force, with Lord ComwaJUs at its head, 
marched into Philadelphia. The Royalists were strong in that city 
of Quakers— specially strons among the Quakers themselves. Tho 
city was movea to unwontedTcheerfulness. On that September morn- 
ing, as the loyal inhabitants looked upon the bright uniforms and 
fiashing arms of the King's troops, and listened to the long-forbidden 
strains of *' €k)d save the King," they felt as if a great and final de- 
liverance had been vouchsaf ea to them. The patnots estimated tho 
.fall of the city more justly. It was seen that if Howe meant to hold 
Philadelphia, he had not force enough to do much else. Said tho 
sagacious Benjamin Franklin: "It Is not General Howe that has 
taKen Philadelphia; it is Philadelphia that has taken General Howe." 

The main body of the British were encamped at Germantown. 
goardinc their new conquest. So little were the Americans daunt- 
ed by their late reverses that, within a week from the capture of 
Philadelphia, Washington resolved to attack the enemy. At sunrise 
on the 4th of October the English were unexpectedly greeted by a bay- 
onet charge from a strong American force. It was a complete sur- 
prise, an<r at first the success was comi)lete. But a dense fog, which 
had rendered the surprise possible, ultimately frustrated the purposo 
of the assailants. Tne onset of the eager Americans carried all bo- 
fore it ; but as the darkness, enhanced by the firing, deepened over 
the combatants, confusion began to arise. Regiments got astray 
from their officers. Some regiments mistook each other for ene- 
mies, and acted on that belief. Confusion swelled to panic, and tho 
Americans fled from the field. 

Winter was now at hand, and the British army returned to quar- 
ters in Philadelphia. Howe would have fought a^in, but Wash- 
lAgton declined to come down from the strong position to whichno 
\^ retired. His army had again been suffered to fall into straits 
which threatened its very existenqe. A patriot Congress urged him 
to defeat the English, but could not be persuaded to supply his sol- 
diers with shoes or blankets, or even with food. He was advised to 
fall back on some convenient town, where his soldiers would find 
the comforts they needed so much. But Wa^ington was resolute 
to keep near the enemy. He fixed on a position at Valley Forge, 
among the hills, twenty miles from Philadelphia. Thither through 
the snow marched his half -naked army. Log-huts were erected with 
a rapidity of which.no soldiers are so capabte as Americaijis. There 
Washington fixed himself. The enemy was within reach, and ho 
knew that his own strength would grow. The campaign which had 
now closed had given much encouragement to the patriots. It is 
true they had been often defeated, but thev had learned to place im- 
plicit confidence in their commander. Thev had learned also that 
m courage they were equal, in activity greatly superior, to their en- 
emies. All they required was discipUne and experience, which an- 
other campaign would give. There was no longer any reason to 
look with alarm upon the future. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE SUBBENDER AT SARATOGA. * 

In the month of June, when Howe was beginning to win his lin- 
gering way to Philadelphia, a British army set out from Canada 
to conquer the northern parts of the revolted territory. General 
Burgoyne was in command. He was resolute to succeed. "This 
army must not retreat," he said, when they were about to embark. 
The army did not retreat. On a fair field general and soldiers would 
have played a part of which their country would have had no cause 
to be ashamed; but this was a work beyond their strength. 
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Burgoyne marched deep into the Kew England States; but he 
had to do with men of a aifferent temper from those of New York 
and Philadelphia. At his approach every man took down his mus- 
ket from the wall and hurri^ to the front. Little discipline had 
they, but a resolute purpose and a sure aim. Difficulties thickened 
around the fated army. At length Burgojrne found himself at Sar- 
atoga. It was now October. Heavy rains fell; provisions were 
growing scanty; the enemy was in great force, and much embold- 
ened by success. Gradually it became evident that the British were 
surrounded, and that no hope of fighting their way out remained. 
Night and day a circle of fire encompassed them. Bur^yne called 
his officers together. They could find no place for their sorrowful 
communing l^yond reach of the enemy's musketry, so closely was 
the net already drawn. There was but one thin^ to do, and it was 
done. The British army surrendered. Nearly six thousand brave 
men, in sorrow and in shame, laid down their arms. The men who 
took them were mere peasants, no two of whom were dressed alike. 
The officers wore uncouth wigs, and most of them carried muskets 
and large powder-horns slung around their shoulders. No humilia- 
tion like this had ever befallen the British arms. 

These grotesque American warriors behaved to their conquered 
enemies with true nobility. Qeneral Ghites, the American com- 
mander, kept his men strictly within their lines, that they might 
not witness the piling of the British arms. No taunt was offered, 
no look of disrespect was directed against the fallen. "All were 
mute in astonishment and pity." 

England felt acutely the shame of this great disaster. Her peo- 
ple were used to victcfiy. For many years she had been fighting in 
Europe, in India, in Canada, and alwavs with brilliant success. Her 
defeat in America was contrary to all expectation. It was a bitter 
thing for a high-spirited people to hear that their veteran troops had 
surrendered to a crowd of half -armed peasantrv. Under the de- 
pressing influence of this calamity it was determmed to redress the 
wrongs of America. Parliament abandoned all claim to tax the col- 
onies. Every vexatious enactment would be repealed; all would be 
fotgiven if America would return to her allegiance. Commissioners 
were sent bearing the olive-branch to Congress. Too late-— altogeth- 
er too latel Nevermore- can America be a dependency of England. 
With few words Congress peremptorily declined the English over- 
tures. America had chosen her course ; for good or for evil she woidd* 
follow it to the end. 

CHAPTER XL 

HELP FROM EUBOPB. 

A GREAT war m&y be very glorious, but it is also ver^ miserable. 
Twenty thousand Englishmen had already perished in this war. 
Trade languished, ana among the working-classes there was want 
of employment and consequent want of food. American cruisers 
swarmed upon the sea, ana inflicted enormous losses upon English 
commerce. The debt of the countrv increased. And for all mese 
evils there was no compensation. There was not even the poor sat- 
isfaction of success in our unprofitable undertaking. 

If it was any comfort to inflict even greater miseries timn she en- 
dured, England did not fight in vain. The sufferings of America 
were very lamentable. The loss of life in battle and by disease, re- 
sulting from want and exposure, had been great. The fields in 
many districts were unsown. Trade was extinct; the trading class- 
es were bankrupt. English cruisers had annihilated the Sheries 
and seized the greater part of the American merchant-ships. Mon- 
ey had well-nigh disappeared from the country. Congiess issued 
Eaper-money, which proved a very indifferent substitute. The pub- 
c had so little confidence in the new currency that Washington 
declared, ** A wagon-load of money will scarcely purchase a wagon- 
load of provisions." 

But the war went on. It was not for England, with her high 
place among the nations, to retire defeated from an enterprise on 
which she had deliberately entered. As for the Americans, after 
they had declared their resolution to be independent, they could die, 
but they could not yield. 

The surrender of Burgoyne brought an important ally to the 
American side. The ffods help those who help themselves. So 
soon as America provea that she was likelv to conquer in the strug- 
gle, France offered to come to her aid. France had always looked 
with interest on the war; partly because she hated England, and 
partly because her pulses already throbbed with that new life whose 
misdirected energies produced, a few years afterward, results so lam- 
entable. Even now apeople contending for their liberties awaken- 
ed the sympathies of France. America had sent three commission- 
ers — one of whom was Benjamin Franklin — ^to Paris, to cultivate, 
as opportunity offered, the rriendshii) of the French Gk)vemment. 
For a time they labored without visible results. But when news 
came that Burgoyne and his army had surrendered, hesitation was 
at an end. A treaty was signed by which France and America en- 
gaged to make common cause against England. The King opposed 
this treaty so long as he dared, but he was forced to give way. 
England, of course, accepted it as a declaration of war. 

opain could not miss the opportunity of avenging herself upon 
England. Her King desired to live at peace, he said, and to see his 
neighbors do the same ; but he was profoundly interested in the 
liberties of the youne Republic, and he was bound bv strong ties to 
his good brother oi^ France. Above all, England had in various 



<]^uarter8 of the world grievously wronged him, by violating his ter- 
ritory and interfering with the trade of his subjects. And so lie 
deemed Jt proper that he should waste the scanty substance of his 
people in equipping fleets and armies. When his preparations wei*c 
complete he joined France and America in the league, and declared 
war against England. 

The fleets of France and Spain appeared in the English Channel, 
and England had to face the perils of invasion. The spirit of her 
people rose nobly to meet the impending trial. The southern coun- 
ties were one great camp. Voluntary contributions from all parts 
of the country aided government to equip ships and soldiers. The 
King was to head his warlike people, should the enemv land, and 
share their danger and their gloiy. But the black cloud rolled 
harmlessly away, and the abounding heroism of the people was not 
farther evoked. The invading admirals quarrelled. One of them 
wished to land at once; the other wished first to dispose of the Eng- 
lish fieet. They could not agree upon a course, and therefore they 
sailed away home each to his own coimtry, having effected nothing. 

The war spread itself over a very wide surface. In the north 
Paul Jones with three American ships alarmed the Scotch coast and 
destroyed much shipping. Spain besieged Gibraltar, but failed to 
regain that much-covetea prize. On the African coast the French 
took Senegal from the English, and the English took Goree from 
the French. In the West Indies the French took St Vincent and 
Granada. On the American Continent, from New York to Savannah, 
the same wasteful and bloody labor was ruthlessly pursued. 

The remaining years of the war were distinguished by few strik- 
ing or decisive enterprises. The fleet sent by France sailed hither 
ana thither in a feeble manner, accomplishing nothing. When 
General Howe was made aware of its approach, he abandoned 
Philadelphia and retired to New York. Washington followed him 
on his retreat, but neither then nor for some time afterward could 
effect much. Congress and the American people formed sanguine 
expectations of the French alliance, and ceased to put forth the 
great efforts which distinguished the earlier period of the war. The 
English overran Georgia and the Carolinas. Hie Americans capt- 
ured two or three forts. The war degenerated into a series of ma- 
rauding expeditions. Some towns, innumerable farm-houses, were 
burnt by tne English. Occasional massacres took place. With in- 
creasing frequency prisoners were, under a variety of pretexts, put 
to death. On both sides feeling had become intensely bitter ; on 
both sides cruelties of a most savage type were perpetrated. 

To the very end Washington's army was miserably supplied, and 
endured extreme hardships. Congress was a weak, and, it must be 
added, a very unwise body. The ablest men were in the army, and 
Congr^ was composed of twenty or thirty persons of little charac- 
ter or influence. . They had no authoritjr to inapose taxes. They 
tried to borrow money in Europe, and failed. They had only one 
resource — the issue of paper currency — and this was carried to such 
a wild excess that latterly a colonel's pay would not buy oats for his 
horse. Washington ceased to have the means of purchasing. Reluc- 
tantly, and under pressure of extreme necessity, he forcibly exacted 
supplies of meat and flour from the neighborhood. Not otherwise 
could he save his army from dissolution and the country from ruin. 

But there was one respect in which the cause grew constantly in. 
strength. Men do not fight for eight years, in a war like this, with- 
out learning to hate each other. With a deep and deadly hatred 
the American people hated the power which ruthlessly inflicted 
u^n them such cruel sufferings. Under the growing influence of 
this hatred, men became solmers with increasing alacrity. The 
hardships of soldier-Ufe no longer daunted them, so long as they 
had the English to resist. The trouble of short enlistments hah 
ceased, and Washington was at length at the head of an army, often 
ill fed and always ill clad, but disciplined, and invincibly resolved 
that their countiy should be free. 

CHAPTER XII. 

MAJOR AimidL 

The Americans had a strong fortress at West Point, on the Hud- 
son River. It was one of the most important places in the country, 
and its acquisition was anxiously desired by the English. Posses- 
sion of West Point would have given them command of the Hud- 
son, up which their ships-of-war could have sailed for more than a 
hundred miles. But that fort, sittinj^ impregnably on rocks two 
hundred feet above the level of the river, was hard to win, and the 
Americans were careful to garrison effectively a position so vit^y 
important. 

m the American army was an officer named Arnold, who had 
served, not without distinction, from the beginning of the war. He 
had fought In Canada when the Americans unsuccessfully invaded 
that province. His courage and skill had been conspicuous in 
the engagements which led to the surrender of Burgoyne. He was, 
however, a vain, reckless, unscrupulous person. ^ had by extrav- 
agance in living involved himself in debt, which he aggravated 
hopelessly by ill-judged mercantile speculations. He had influence 
with Washington to obtain the command of West Point. There is 
little doubt that when he sought the appointment it was with the 
full intention of selling I2iat important fortress to the enemy. He 
opened negotiations at once with Sir H^iry Clinton, then in com- 
mand of the English army at New York 
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Cflinton sent Major Andr^ to arrange the terms of the contem- 
plated treachery. A mournful interest attaches to the name of this 
young oflScer, the fate which befell him was so very sad. He was 
of French descent — high-spirited, accomplished, affectionate, mer- 
ry-hearted. It was a service which a high-principled man would 
scarcely have coveted. But Andr6 desired eagerly to have the 
merit of gaining West Point, and he volunteer^ for this perilous 
enterprise. 

At midnight Major Andr^ landed from the boat of a British ship- 
of-war, at a lonely place where Arnold awaited him. Their confer- 
ence lasted so long that it was deemed unsafe for Andr^ to return 
to the ship. He was conducted to a place of concealment within 
the American lines, to await the return of darkness. He completed 
his arrangement with Arnold, and received drawings of the betray- 
ed fortress. His mission was now accomplished. The ship from 
which he had come lay full in view. Would that he could reach 
her! But difficulties arose, and it was resolved that he must ride to 
New York, a distance of fifty miles. Disguising himself as he best 
could, Andrtf reluctantly accepted this very doubtful method of es- 
cape from his fearful jeopardy. 

\Yithin the American lines he had some narrow escapes, but the 
pass given by Arnold carried him through. He was at length 
beyond the lines. His danger might now Iw considered at an end, 
and he rode cheerfully on his lonely joumev. He was crossing a 
small stream — thick woods on his nght hand and his left enhanced 
the darkness of tiie night. Three armed men stepped suddenly 
from among the trees and ordered him to stand. From the dress of 
one of them, Andr^ thought he was among friends. He hastened 
to tell them he was e British officer, on very special business, and he 
must not be detained. Alas for poor Major Andr^, they were not 
friends ; and the dress which deceived him had been given to the man 
who wore it when he was a prisoner with the English, in place of a 
better garment of which his captors had stripped nim. 

Andj^ was searched, but at first nothing was found. It seemed as 
if he might yet be allowed to proceed, when one of the three men 
exclaimed, "Boys, I am not satisfied ; his boots must come off I" 
Andre's countenance fell. His boots were searched, and Arnold's 
drawings of West Point were discovered. The men knew then that 
he was a spy. He vainly offered them money; they were incor- 
ruptible. He was taken to the nearest military station, and the 
tidings were at once sent to Washington, who chanced to be then at 
West Point. Arnold had timely intunation of the disaster, and fled 
for refuge to a British ship-of-war. 

Andr€ was tried by a court formed of officers of the American 
amiy. He gave a frank and truthful account of his part in the un- 
happv transaction — ^bringing into due prominence the circumstance 
that he was brought, without intention or knowledge on his part, 
within the American lines. The court judged him on his own state- 
ment, and condenmed him to be hanged as a spy. 

His capture and sentence caused deep sensation in the English 
army, and every effort was made to save him. But Washington 
was resolute that he should die. The danger to the patriot cause had 
been too great to leave any place for relenting. There were dark in- 
timations of other treasons yet unrevealed. It was needful to give 
emphatic warning of the perils which waited on such unlawful ne- 
gotiations. Andre' begged that he might be allowed to die a soldier's 
death. Even this poor boon was refused to the unhappy young 
man. Since the awful lesson must be ^ven, Washington considered 
that no circumstance fitted to enhance its terrors shomd be withheld. 
But this was mercifully concealed from Andr6 to the very last. 

Ten days after his arrest Andr^ was led forth to die. He was 
under the impression that his last request had been granted, and that 
he would die by the bullet. It was a fresh pang when the gibbet, 
with its ghastly preparations, stood before him. " How hard is my 
fate!" he sadd; "but it will soon be over." He bandaged his own 
eyes; with his own hands adjusted the noose to his neck. The cart 
on which he stood moved away, and poor Major Andr^ was no longer 
in the world of living men. Forty years afterward his remains were 
brought home to England and laid in Westminster Abbey. 

CHAPTER Xin. 

TUB CLOSE OP THE WAR. 

During the later years of the war the English kept possession of 
the Southern States, which, as we have seen, they hm gained so 
easily. When the last campaign opened. Lord CornwaUis with a 
strong force represented British authority in the South, and did all 
that he found possible for the suppression of the patriots. But the 
time was past when any real progress in that direction could be made. 
A certain vigorous and judicious General Greene, with such rough 
semblance oi an army as he could draw together, gave Lord Com- 
wallis many rude shocks. The English gained little victories occa- 
sionally, but they suffered heavy losses, and the territory over which 
they held dominion was, upon me whole, becoming smaller. 

About midsummer the joyous news reached Washington that a 
powerful French fleet, with an army on board, was about to sail for 
America. With this re-enforcement Washington had it in his power 
to deliver a blow which would break the strength of the enemy, 
»nd hasten the close of the war. Clinton held New York, and Corn- 
waUis was fortifying himself in Yorktown. The French fleet sailed 
for the Chesapeake, and Washington decided in consequence that 



his attack should be made on Lord Comwailis. With all possible 
secrecy and speed tlie American troops were moved southward to 
Virginia. They were joined by the French, and they stood before 
Yorktown a force twelve thousand strong. Comwailis had not ex- 
pected them, and he called on Clinton to aid him. But it was too 
late. He was already in a grasp from which there was no escaping. 
Throughout the war the weakness of his force often obliged Wash- 
ington to adopt a cautious and defensive policy, which grievously dis- 
appointed the expectations of his impatient countrymen. It is not 
therefore to be imagined that his leaaership was wanting in vigor. 
Within his calm and well-balanced mind there lurked a fiery energy, 
ready to burst forth when occasion required. The siege of York- 
town was pushed on with extraordinary vehemence. The English, 
as their wont is, made a stout defence, and strove by desperate sallies 
to drive Uie assailants from their works. But in a few days the 
defences of Yorktown lay in utter ruin, beaten to the groimd by the 

{)owerful artillery of the Americans. The English guns were si- 
enced; the English shipping was fired by red-hot shot from the 
French batteries. Ammunition began to grow scarce. The place 
could not be held much longer, and Clinton still delayed his coming. 
Lord Comwailis must either force his way out, and escape to the 
North, or surrender. One night he began to embark his men in 
order to cross the York River and set out on his desperate march to 
New York; but a violent storm arose and scattered his boats. The 
men who had embarked got back with difficulty, under fire from the 
American batteries. All hope was now at an end. In about a fort- 
night from the opening of the siege, the British army, eight thousand 
strong, laid down its arms. 

The joy of America over this great crowning success knew no 
bounds. One highly emotional patriot was said to have expired 
from mere excess of rapture. Some others lost their reason. In the 
army, all who were under arrest were at once set at liberty. A day 
of solemn thanksgiving was proclaimed, and devoutly observed 
throughout the rejoicing States. 

Well might the colonists rejoice, for their long and bitter straggle 
was now about to close. Stubborn King Geoi^ would not yield 
yet. But England and her Parliament were sick of this hopeless 
and inglorious war. The House of Commons voted that all who 
should advise the continuance of the war were enemies to the coun- 
try. A new ministry was formed, and negotiations with a view to 
peace were begun. The King had no doubt that if America were 
allowed to go, the West Indies would go— Ireland would go — all his 
foreign possessions would go ; and discrowned England would sink 
into weakness and contempt. But too much heed had already been 
given to the King and his fancies. Peace was concluded with France 
and Spain, and the independence of America was at length recognized. 

Eight years had passed since the first blood was shed at Lexing- 
ton. Thus long the unyielding English, unused to failure, had 
striven to regain the lost ascendency. Thus long the colonists had 
home the miseries of invasion, not shaken in their faith that the in- 
dependence which they had imdertaken to win was well worth all 
it cost them. And now they were free, and England was the same 
to them as all the rest of the world — **in peace, a friend; in war, 
a foe." They had little left them but their liberty and their soil. 
They had been imutterably devastated by those eight bloody years. 
Their fields had been wasted; their towns had been burnt: com- 
merce was extinct; money had almost disappeared from the coim- 
try. Their public debt reached the large sum of one himdred and 
seventy million dollars. The soldiers who had fought out the 
national independence were not paid till they showed some dispo- 
sition to compel a settlement. There was nothing which could be 
called a government. There were thirteen sovereign States, loosely 
knit together by a Congress. That body had power to discuss 
questions affecting the general good; to pass resolutions; to request 
me several States to give effect to these resolutions. The States 
might or might not comply with such request. Habitually they 
did not, especially when money was askedf for. Congress had no 
power to tax. It merely apportioned among the States the amounts 
required for the public service, and each State was expected to levy 
a tax for its proportion. But in point of fact it became utterly im- 
possible to getjnoney by this process. 

Great haraships were endured by the laboring population. The 
impatience of a suffering people expressed itself in occasional sput- 
termgs of insurrection, two thousand men of Massachusetts rose 
in arms to demand that the collection of debts should be suspended. 
It was some weeks before that rising could be quelled, as tne com- 
munity generally sympathized with the insurgents. During four 
or five years the miseries of the ungovemed country seemed to war- 
rant the belief that her war of independence had been a mistake. 

But a future of unparcdleled munificence lay before this sorely 
vexed and discouraged people. The boundless corn-lands of md 
west, the boundless cotton-fields of the south, waited to yield their 
wealth. Pennsylvania held imimagined treasures of coal and iron 
— soon to be evoked by the irresistible spell of patient industry. 
America was a vast storehouse, prepared by, the Great Father against 
the time when his children would have need of it. The men who 
are the stewards over its opulence have now freed themselves from 
some entanglements and hinderances which grievously diminished 
their efficiency, and stand prepared %o enter m good earnest upon 
that high industrial vocation to which Providence has called them. 
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There had been periods during the war when confidence in Wash- 
ington's leadership was shaken. He sustained many reverses. He 
oftentimes retreated. He adhered tenaciously to a defensive policy, 
when Congress and people were burning with impatience to inflict 
crushing defeat upon the foe. The deplorable insufliciency of his 
resources was overlooked, and the blame of every disaster fell on 
him. And when at length the cause began to prosper, and hope 
brightened into triumph, timid people were apt to fear that Wash- 
ington was growing too powerful. He had become the idol of a 
great army. He had but to signify bis readiness to accept a throne, 
and his soldiers would have crowned him kln^. It was usual in 
the revolutions of the world that a military chief should grasp at 
supreme power; and so it was feared that Washington was to fur- 
nish one example more of that lawless and vulgar lust of power by 
which human history has been so largely dishonored. 

But Washington sheathed his sword, and returned gladlv to his 
home on the banks of the Potomac. He proposed to spend his days 
" in cultivating the affections of good men, and in the practice of 
the domestic virtues." He hoped " to riide gently down the stream 
which no human effort can ascend." He occupied himself with the 
care of his farm, and had no deeper feeling than thankfulness that 
he was at length eased of a load of public care. The simple gnm- 
deur of his character was now revealed beyond possibility of mis- 
conception. The measure of American veneration for this greatest 
of all Americans was full. Henceforth Mount Vernon was a shrine 
to which pilgrim feet were ever turned — evoking such boundless 
love and reverence as never were elsewhere exhibited on American 
soil 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THB THIBTBEN STATES BECOIOB A NATION. 

Washinoton saw from the beginning that his country was with- 
out a government. Congress, was a mere name. There were still 
thirteen sovereign States — in league for the moment, but liable to be 
Placed at variance by the differences which time would surely bring. 
Washington was satisfied Uiat without a central government thev 
could never be powerful or respected. Such a government, indeed, 
was necessary m order even to their existence. Europq^ powers 
would, in its absence, introduce dissensions among them. Men's 
minds would revert to that form of government with which they 
were familiar. Some ambitious statesman or soldier would make 
himself king, and the ^reat exi)eriment, based upon the equality of 
rifl^ts, wouKl prove hx ignominious failure. 

The more sagacious Americans shared Washington's belief on thi« 
question. Conspicuous among these was Alexander Hamilton — 
perhap, next to Washington, the greatest American of that age. 
Hamilton was a brave and skilful soldier, a brilliant debater, a per- 
suasive writer, a wise statesman. In his nineteenth year he entered 
the army, at the verv beginning of the war. The quick eye of W^h- 
ington discovered the remarkable promise of the lad. He rused him 
to nigh command in the army, and afterward to high office in the 
government. It wi^ Hi^nilton who brought order out of the finan- 
cial chaos w&ich followed the war. It was Hamilton who sug- 
^ted the convention to consider the framing of a new Constitu- 
tion. Often, during the succeeding years, Hanulton's temperate and 
ei^gacious words calmed the storms which marked the Infancy of 
the great Republic. His career had a dark and bloody close. In 
his forty-seventh year he stood face to face, one bright July morn- 
ing, with a savage politician named Aaron Burr— a grandson of 
Jonathan Edwaras, the mat divine. Burr had fastened a quarrel 
upon him, in the hope of murdering him in a duel. Hamilton had 
resolved not to fire. Burr fired with careful aim, and Hamilton fell, 
woimded to death. One of the ablest men America has ever pos- 
sessed was thus lost to her. 

Immediately after the close of the war Hamilton began to discuss 
the weakness of the existing form of government. He was deeply 
convinced that the union oi the States, in order to be lasting, must 
be established on a solid basis; and his writings did much to spread 
this conviction among his feUow-countrymen. Washington never 
ceased, from his retirement, to urge the same views. Gradually the 
urgent need of a better system was recognized. It indeed soon be- 
came too obvious to be denied. Confess found it utterly impossi- 
ble to get money. Between 1781 and 1786 ten million dollars were 
called for from me States, but only two million and a half were ob- 
tained. The interest on the debt was unpaid; the ordinary eicpenscs 
of the government were unprovided for. The existing form of gov- 
ernment was an acknowledged failure. Something better had to be 
devised, or the tie which bound the thirteen States would be severed. 

Hamilton obtained the sanction of Congress to his proposal that 
a convention of delegates from the several States should be held. 
This convention was to review the whole subject of the ^veming 
arrangement, and to recommend such alterations as should be con- 
sidered adequate to the exigencies of the time. Philadelphia, as 
usual, was the place of meeting. Thither, in the month of May, 
came the men who were charged with the weighty task of framing 
a government under which the thirteen States should become a 
nation. 

Fifty-five men composed this memorable council Among them 
were tne wisest men of whom America, or perhaps any other coun- 
try, could boast. Washington himself presided. Benjamin Frank- 
lin brought to this — his latest and his greatest task — the ripe experi- 



ence of eijD^h^-two years. New York sent Hamilton — regarding 
whom Prince Talleyrand said, long afterward, that he had Known 
nearly all the leading men of his tune, but he had never known one, 
on the whole, equal to Hamilton. With these came many others 
whose names are held in enduring honor. Since the meeting of that 
first Congress which pointed the way to independence, America had 
seen no such assembly. 

The convention sat for four months. The great work which 
occupied it divided the country into two parties. One party feared 
most the evils which arise from weakness of the governing power, 
and sought relief from these in a close union of the States under a 
BtTon^ government. Another party dwelt more upon the miserable 
condition of the over-governed nations of Europe, and f ear^ the 
creation of a government which might grow into a despotism. The 
aim of the one was to vest the largest possible measure of power in 
a central government Hamilton, indeed — to whom the British Con- 
stitution seemed the most perfect on earth^went so far as to desire 
that the States should be merely great municipalities, attending 
only, like an English corporation, to their own local concerns. The 
aim of the other was to circumscribe the powers accorded to the 

general government— to vindicate the sovereignty of the individual 
tates, and give to it the widest possible scope. These two sets of 
opinions continued to exist and conflict for tnree-quarters of a cen- 
tuiT, till that which assigned an undue dominion to what were 
called State Rights perished in the overthrow of the great Rebellion. 
Slowly and through endless debate the convention worked out ita 
plan of a government The scheme was submitted to Coneress, and 
thence sent down to the several States. Months of fiery discussion 
ensued. Somewhat reluctantly, by narrow majorities, in the face 
of vehement protests, the Constitution was at length adopted under 
which the thirteen States were to become so great 

Great Britain has no written Constitution. She has her laws; and 
it is expected that all future laws shall be in tolerable harmony with 
the principles on which her past legislation h|is been founded. But 
if Parliament were to enact, and the Sovereign to sanction, any law 
at variance with these principles, there is no help for it. (^een. 
Lords, and Commons are our supreme authority, from whose deci- 
sions there lies no appeal, In Ajnerica it is different There the 
supreme authority is a written Constitution. Congress may unani- 
mously enact, and the President may cordially sanction, a new law. 
Two or three judges, sitting in the same bunding where Congress 
meets, may compare that law with the Constitution. If it is found 
at variance with the Constitution, it is unceremoniously declared to 
1^ no law, and entitled to no man's obedience. With a few altera- 
tions this Constitution remains in full force now— gathering around 
it, as it increases in age, the growing reverence of the people. The 
men who framed it must have been very wise. The people for 
whom it was framed must possess in high degree the precious An^lo- 
Saxon veneration for law. Otherwise the American paper Constitu- 
tion must long ago have shared the fate of the numerous documents 
of this class under which the French vainly sought rest during their 
first Revolution. 

Each of the thirteen Stfites was sovereign, and the government of 
America hitherto had been merely a league of independent powers. 
Now the several States parted with a certain amount of their sover- 
eignty, and vested it in a General Government. The General Gov- 
ernment was to levy taxes, to coin money, to regulate commercial 
relations with foreign countries, to establish post-oflSces and post- 
roads, to establish courts of law, to declare war, to raise and main- 
tain armies and navies, to make treaties, to borrow money on the 
credit of the United States. The individual States expressly reJln- 
quishcd the right to perform these sovereign functions. 

These powers were intrusted to two Houses of Legislation and a 
President. The House of Representatives is composed of two hun- 
dred and fortv-three members. The members hold tlxeir seata for 
two years, and are paid five thousand dollars annually. JBlack men 
and Indians were not allowed to vote ; but all white men had a voice 
in the election of their representatives. To secure perfect eauality 
of representation, members are distributed according to population. 
Thus, in 1803 a member was given to every 124,0Q0 inhabitants. 
Every ten years a re-adjustment takes place, and restores the equality 
which the growth of the intervening period has disturbed. 

The large States send necessarily a much larger number of mem- 
bers to the Lower House than the small States do. Thus New York 
sends thirty-one, while Rhode Island sends only two, Delaware and 
Florida .only one. The self-love of the smaller States was wounded 
by an arrangement which resembled absorption into the larger com- 
munities. The balance was redressed in the constitution or the Up- 
per Chamber— the Senate. That body is composed of seventy-six 
members, elected by the legislatures of the States. Every 8tate, 
large or small, returns two members. The small States were over- 
borne in the Lower House, but in Uie Senate they enjoyed an impor- 
tance equal to that of their most populous neighbors. The senators 
are elected for six years, and are paid at the same rate as the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

The head of the Amencan Government is the President. He holds 
ofQce for four years. Each State chooses a number of persons equal 
to the total number of members whom it returns to the Ho^^ of Leg- 
islation. These persons elect the President. They elect/ ^so a Vi(%- 
president, lest the President should he remox^ by death- or otherwise 
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dnrinff his term of office. All laws enacted by Congress mnst be sub- 
mitt^ to the President. He may refuse to pass them — ^sending them 
l>ack with a statement of his objections. But should both Houses, by 
a vote of two-thirds of their number, adhere to the reiected measures, 
Lhey become law in spite of the President's veto. The President ap- 
points his own Cabinet Ministers, and these have no seats in Con- 
gress. Their annual reports upon the affairs of their departments 
are communicated to Congress by the President, along with his own 
message. The President is Commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy. With concurrence of the Senate, he appoints ambassadors, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and other public officers.' 

Every State has a government after the same pattern, composed of 
two Houses of Legislation and a Governor. These authorities occupy 
themselves with Sie management of such affairs as exclusively con- 
cern their own State, and have, therefore, not been relincjuished to 
the General Government. They legislate in regard to railway and 
other public companies. Thev see to the administration of justice 
within their own territory, unless in the case of crimes committed 
against the Government. They pass such laws as are required in 
regard to private property and nghts of succession. Above all, they 
retained all the powers oi which they were ever possessed in regard 
to slavery. The Constitution gave Congress authority to suppress 
the importation of slaves after the year 1808. Not otherwise was 
the slave - question interfered with. That remained wholly under 
the control of the individual States. 

But the men who framed this Constitution, however wise, were 
liable to err. And if they were found in after-years to have erred, 
what provision — other than a revolution — was made for correcting 
their mistakes? A very simple and very effective one. When two- 
thirds of both Houses of Legislation deem it necessary that some 
amendment of the Constitution should be made, they propose it to 
the legislatures of the several States. When three-fourths of these 
iudicatories adopt the proposal, it becomes a part of the Constitution. 
There have been in all fifteen amendments adopted, most of them 
very soon after the Constitution itself came into existence. 

And now the conditions of the great experiment are adjusted. 
Three million Americans have undertaken to govern themselves. 
Europe does not believe that any people can prosper in such an xm- 
dertaking. Europe still clings to the belief that, in every countrv, a 
few Heaven-sent families must guide the destinies of the incapable, 
childlike millions. America — having no faith in Heaven-sent fam- 
ilies—believes that the millions are the best and safest guides of their 
own destinies, and means to act on that belief. On her success great 
issues wait. If the Americans show that they can govern themselves, 
all the other nations will gradually put their hands to the same en- 
nobling work. 

The first step to be taken under the new Constitution was to elect 
a President. There was but one man who was thought of for this 
high and untried office. George Washington was unanimously 
chosen. Congress was sumraonSi to meet in New YoA on the 4th 
of March ; but the members had to travel far on foot, or on horse- 
back. Roads were bad, bridges were few ; streams, in that spring- 
time, were swollen. It was some weeks after the appointed time h«- 
fore business could be commenced. 

That Congress had difficult work to do, and it was done patiently, 
with much plain sense and honesty. As yet there was no revenue, 
while everywhere there was debt. The General Government had 
debt, and each of the States had debt. There was the Foreign Debt 
—due to France, Holland, and Spain. There was the Army Debt — 
for arrears of pay and pensions. There was the Debt of the Five 
Great Departments — ^for supplies obtained during the war. There 
was a vast issue of paper-money to be redeemed. There were huge 
arrears of interest. And, on the other hand, there was no provision 
whatever for these enormous obligations. 

Washington, with a sigh, asked a friend, "What is to be done 
about this heavy debt?" "There is but one man in America can 
tell you, " said his friend, * ' and that is Alexander Hamilton. " Wash- 
ington made Hamilton Secretary to the Treasury. The success of 
his financial measures was immediate and complete. "He smote 
the rock of the national resources," said Daniel Webster, " and abun- 
dant streams of revenue ^:ushed forth. He touched the dead corpse 
of the public credit, and it sprung upon Its feet." All the War debts 
of the States were assumed by me General CJovemment. Efficient 
provision was made for the regular pajrment of interest, and for a 
sinking fimd to liquidate the principal. Duties were imposed on 
shipping, on goods imported from abroad, and on spirits manufact- 
ured at home. The vigor of the Government inspired public confi- 
dence, and commerce began to revive. In a few years the American 
flag was seen on every sea. The simple manufactures of the coim- 
try resumed their long interrupted activity. A National Bank was 
established. Courts were set up, and Judges were appointed. The 
salaries of the President and the great functionaries were settled. 
A home was chosen for the (General Government on the banks of 
the Potomac — where the capital of the Union was to supplant the 
little woodeA village— remote from the agitations which anse in the 
great centres of population. Innumerable details connected with 
the establishment of a new government were discussed and fixed. 
Novel as the circumstances were, little of the work then done has 
required to be undone. Succeeding generations of Americans have 



approved the wisdom of their eariy le^slators, and continue unal- 
tered the arrangements which were framed at the outset of the na- 
tional existence. 

Thirty years of peace succeeded the War of Independence. There 
were, imleed, passing troubles with the Indians, ending always in the 
sharp chastisement of those disagreeable savages. There was an ex- 
pedition against Tripoli, to avenge certain indignities which the bar- 
barians of that region had offered to American shipping. There 
was a misilnderstanding with the French Directory, which was car- 
ried to a somewhat perilous extreme. A desperate fight took place 
between a French frigate and an American frigate, resulting in the 
surrender of the former. But these trivial agitations did not disturb 
the profotmd tranquillity of the nation, or hinder its progress in that 
career of prosperity on which it had now entered. 

Washington was President during the first eight years of the Con- 
stitution. He survived his withdrawal from public Mfe only three 
years, dying, after a few hours* illness, in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age. His countrymen mourned him with a sorrow sincere and deep. 
Tfiieir reverence for him has not diminished with the progress of the 
years. Each new generation of Americans catches up the veneration 
—calm, intelligent, but profound — ^with which its fathers regarded 
the blameless Chief. To this day there is an affectionate watchful- 
ness for opportunities to express the honor in which his name is 
held. To this day the steamers which ply upon the Potomac strike 
mournful notes upon the bell as they sweep past Mount Vernon, 
where Washington spent the happiest days of his life, and where he 
died. 

CHAPTER XY. 

THE WAR with; GREAT BRITAIN. 

America was well contented during many years to be merely a 
spectator of the Great European War. In spite of some differences 
which had arisen, she still cherished a kindly feeling toward France 
— ^her friend in the old time of need. She had still a bitter hatred 
to England, her tyrant, as she deemed, and her cruel foe. But her 
sympathies did not regulate her policy. She had no call to avenge 
the dishooor offered to royalty by the people of France. As Utue 
was it her business to strengtnen France against the indignation of 
outraged monarchs. Her distance exempted her from taking any 
part in the bloody nolitics of Europe, and she was able to look qmet- 
ty on while the names of war consumed the nations of the Old 
World. Her ships enjoyed a monopoly. She traded impartially 
with all the combatants. The energies of Europe were taxed to the 
uttermost by a gigantic work of mutual destruction. The Ameri- 
cans conveyed to the people thus unprofitably occupied tlie foreign 
articles of which they stood in need, and made great gain of tJieir 
neighbors' madness. 

But the time came when France and England were to put forth 
efforte more gigantic than before to compass the ruin of each Other. 
England save out a decree announcing that all the coasts of France 
and her allies were in a state of blockade, and that any vessels at- 
tempting to trade with the blockaded countries were liable to seiz- 
ure. At that time nearly all the Continent was in alliance with 
France. Napoleon replied by declaring the British Isles in a state 
of blockade. These decrees closed Europe against American ves- 
sels. Many captures were made, especially by English cruisers. 
American merchants suffered grievous losses, and loudly expressed 
their just wrath against the wicked laws whidi wrought tnem so 
much evili 

There was another question out of which mischief arose. Eng- 
land has always maintained that any person who has once been her 
subject can never cease to be so. He may remove to another coun- 
try; he may become the citizen of another state. English law rec- 
ognizes no such transaction. England claims &at the man is still 
an English subject— entitled to the advantages of that relation, and 
bound by its obligations. America, on the other hand, asserted that 
men could lay down their original citizenship, and assume another — 
could transfer their allegiance — could relinquisb the privileges and 
absolve themselves from the obligations which they inherited. The 
Englishmen who settled on her soil were regarded by her as Ameri- 
can citizens and as nothing else. 

Circumstances arose which bestowed dangerous importance upon 
these conflicting doctrines. England at that time obtained sailors 
by impressment. That is to sav, she seiz^ men who were engaged 
on board merchant-vessels, ana compelled them to serve on board 
her ships-of-war. It was a process second only to the slave-trade 
in its iniquity. The service to which men were thus introduced 
could not but be hateful. There was a copious desertion, as oppor- 
tunity offered, and America was the natural refuge. English sldps- 
of-war claimed the right to search American vessels for men wno 
had deserted; and also for men who, as bom English subjects, were 
liable to be impressed. It may well be believed that this right was 
not always exercised with a strict regard to justice. It was not 
always easy to distinguish an EnghshmAu from an American. Per- 
haps the English captains were not very scrupulous as to the evi- 
dence on which they acted. The Americans asserted that six thou- 
sand men, on whom England had no shadow of claim, were ruth- 
lessly carried off to fight under a flag they hated; the English 
Government admitted the charge to Uie extent of sixteen hundred 
men. The American people vehemently npsented the intolerable 
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pretension of England. Occasionally an American ship resisted 
It, and blood was mely shed. 

When England and France decreed the closing of all European 
ports against commerce, America hastened to show that she could 
be as unwise as her neighbors. Congress prohibited commerce with 
the European powers which had so offended. The people, wiser 
than their rulers, disapproved this measure ; but Uie Government 
enforced it. The Presiaent was empowered to call out militia and 
employ armed vessels to prevent cargoes of American produce from 
leaving the country. It was hoped that England and France, thus 
bereaved of articles which were deemed necessary, would be con- 
strained to repeal their injurious decrees. 

Thus for four years commerce was suspended, and erass grew on 
the idle wharves of New York and Philadelphia. The cotton and 
tobacco of the Southern States, the mm and timber of the North, 
were stored up to await the return of reason to the soveminff pow- 
ers of the world. Tens of thousands of working-people were thrown 
idle. The irritation of tlie impoverished nation was fast ripening 
toward war. 

America wanted now the wise leadership which she enjoyed at 
the period of her revolutionary struggle. Washington had never 
ceas^ to urge upon his countrymen the desirableness of being on 
good, terms with England. But Washington was dead, and his 
words were not remembered. FrankUn was dead; Hamilton had 
fallen by the murdering hand of Aaron Burr. There was a strong 
party eager for ^ar. The commercial towns on the seaboard 
dreaded the terrible ships of England, and desired to negotiate for 
redress of grievances. The people of the interior, having no towns 
to be bombarded, preferred to try their stren^ with England in 
battle. Some attempts at negotiation resulted m failure. At length 
Congress ended suspense by passing a bill which declared war agamst 
Great Britain. 

It was a bolder challenge than America supi>08ed it to be. Eng- 
land, indeed, had her hands full, for the power of her ^reat f oe 
seemed to be irresistible. But even then the axe was laid to its 
roots. In that same month of June Napoleon crossed the river 
Niemen and entered Russia upon his fatal march to Moscow. A 
few weeks before, the Duke of Wellington had wrenched from Ids 
grasp the two great frontier fortresses of Spain, and was now begin- 
ning to drive the French armies out of the Peninsula^ England 
would soon have leisure for her new assailant; but all this was as 
yet unseen. 

When war was declared, England possessed one thousand ships- 
of-war, and America possessed twenty. Their land-forces were in 
Uke proportion. England had nearly a million of men under arms. 
America had an army reckoned at twenty-four thousand, many of 
them imp^ectly disciplined, and not yet to be relied upon in the 
field. Bier treasury was empty. She was sadly wanting in officers 
of experience. She had declared war, but it was difficult to see 
what she could do in the way of giving effect to her hostile pur- 
poses. 

But she held to these purposes with unfaltering tenacitv. Four 
days after Congress had resolved to fight, England repealed those 
blockading decrees which had so justly offended the Americans, 
lliere remained now only the question of the right of search. The 
British minister at Washin^on proposed that an attempt should be 
made to settle peaceably this sole remaining ground of quarrel. The 
propoMsal was declined. The American war-party would not swerve 
from its unhappy determination. 

The first efforts of the Americans were signally unsuccessful. 
They attacked Canada with an army of two thousand five himdred 
men. But this force had scarcely got upon Canadian ground when 
it was driven back. It was besieged in Fort Detroit by an inferior 
British army and forced, to surrender. The imfortunate General 
Hull, who commanded, was brought to trial by his angry country- 
men and sentenced to be shot. He was pardoned^ however, in con- 
sideration of former services. 

A second invasion followed, closed by a second surrender. Dur- 
ing other two campai^ the Americans prosecuted their invasion. 
Ships were built and launched upon the great lakes which lie be- 
tween the territories of the combatants. Sea-fights were fought, in 
one of which the American triumph was so complete that all the 
British vessels surrendered. Many desperate engagements took 
place on shore. Some forts were captured ; some towns were burnt. 
Many women and children were made homeless; many brave 
men were slain ; but the invaders made no progress. Everywhere 
the Canadians, with the help of the regular troops, were able to hold 
their own. It was a coarse method of solving the question which 
was in dispute between the countries, and it was utterly fruitless. 

At sea a stranee eleam of good-fortune cheered the Americans. 
It was there England felt herself omnipotent. She, with her thou- 
sand ships, might pardonably despise the enemy who came against 
her with twenty. But it was Hiere disaster overtook her. 

During the autumn months a series of encounters took place be- 
tween single British and American ships. In every instance victory 
remained with the Americans. Five English vessels were taken or 
destroyed. The Americans were in most of these engagements more 
heavily manned and armed than their enemies. But the startling 
fact remained : five British ships-of-war had been taken in battle 
by the Americans; five defeats had been sustained by England. Her 
sovereignty of the sea had received a rude shock. 



The loss of a great battle would not have moved England more 
profoundly than the capture of these five unimpK)rtant ships. It 
seemed to many to foretell the downfall of her maritime supremacy. 
I^e had ruled the seas because, heretofore, no other country pro- 
duced sailors equal to hers. But a new power had now arisen, 
whose home, equally with that of Britannia herself, was upon the 
deep. If Amenca could achieve these startling successes while she 
had only twenty ships, what might she not accomplish with Uiat 
ampler force which she would hereafter possess? England had 
many enemies, all of whom rejoiced to see m these defeats the ap- 
proaching decay of her envied greatness. 

Among English saOors there was a burning eagerness to wipe out 
the unlooked-for disgrace which had faUen upon the fiag. A strict 
blockade of American ports was maintained. On board the English 
ships which cruised on the American coasts impatient search was 
made for opportunities of retrieving the honor of the service. 

Two English ships lay^ off Boston in the summer of 1813, under 
the command of Captain Broke. Within the bay the American 
frigate Chesapeake had lain for many months. Captain Broke had 
bestowed especial pains upon the training of his men, and he be- 
lieved he haa made them a match for any equal force. He and they 
vehemently desired to test their prowess in battle. He sent away 
one of his ships, retaining only the SJumnon, which was slightly in- 
ferior to the Chesapeake in guns and in men. And then he stood 
close in to the shore, and sent to Captain Lawrence of the Chesa- 
peake an invitation to come forth that they might "try the fortune 
of their respective flass." 

From his mast-head Captain Broke watched anxiously the move- 
ments of the hostile ship. Soon he saw her canvas shaken out to 
the breeze. His challenge was accepted. The stately Cheso/peckke 
moved slowlv down the &y, attended by many barges and pleasure- 
boats. To me over-sanguine men of Boston it seemed that Captain 
Lawrence sailed out to assured victory. They crowded to house- 
top and hill to witness his success. They prepared a banquet to 
celebrate his triumphant return. 

Slowly and in grim silence the hostile diips drew near. No shot 
was fired till they were within a stone*s-throw of each other, and the 
men in either could look into the faces of those they were about to 
destroy. Then began the horrid carnage of a sea-fight. The well- 
trained British fired with steady aim, and every shot told. The rig- 
e;ing of their enemy was speedily ruined; her stem was beaten in; 
her decks were swept by discharges of heavy guns loaded with mus- 
ket-balls. The American firing was greatly less effective. After a 
few broadsides the ships came into contact. The Shannon contin- 
ued to fire erape-shot from two of her guns. The Chesapeake could 
now reply feebly, and only with musketry^. Captain Broke prepared 
to board. Over decks heaped with slam and slippery with blood 
the ihiglishmen sprung upon the yielding foe. The American flag 
was pmled down, and resistance ceased. 

The fight lasted but a quarter of an hour. So few minutes ago 
the two ships, peopled by seven hxmdred men in the pride of youth 
and strength, sailed proudly over seas which smiled in the peaceful 
sunlight of that summer evening. Now their rignng lies in ruins 
upon the cumbered decks; their sides are riven by snot; seventy-one 
dead bodies wait to be thrown overboard ; one nundied and fifty- 
seven men lie wounded and in an^ish — some of them to die, some 
to recover, and live out cheerless live still the grave opens for their 
mutilated and disfigured forms. Did these men hate each other with 
a hatred so intense that they could do no less than inflict these evils 
upon each other? They had no hatred at aU. Their Govemmenta 
differed, and this was their method of ascertaining who was in the 
right 1 Surely men will one day be wise enough to adopt some proc- 
ess for the adjustment of differences less wild in its inaccuracy, less 
brutish in its cruelty, than this. 

This victonr, so quickly won and so decisive, restored the confl- 
dence of England in her naval superiority. The war went on with 
varying fortune. The Americans, awakening to the greatness of 
the necessity, put forth vigorous dOforts to increase both army and 
navy. Frequent encounters between single ships occurred Some- 
times the American ship captured or destroyed the British; more 
frequently now the British ship captured or destroyed the American. 
The superb fighting capabilities of the race were splendidly illus- 
trated, but no results of a more solid character can be enumerated. 

Meanwhile momentous changes had occurred in Europe. Nai>o- 
leon had been overthrown, and England was enjoying the brief re- 
pose which his residence in Elba afforded. She coulq bestow some 
attention now upon her American quarrel. Several regiments of 
Wellington's soldiers were sent to America, under the command of 
General Ross, and an attack upon Washington was determined. The 
force at General Ross's disposal was onlv three thousand five hun- 
dred men. With means so inconsiderable, it seemed rash to attack 
the capital of a great nation. But the result proved that General 
Ross had not imderestimated the difficulties of the enterprise. 

The Americans utterly failed in the defence of their capital. Thcj 
were forewarned of the attack, and had good time to prepare. The 
militia of Pennsylvania and Virginia had promised their services, 
but were not found when they were needed. Only seven thousand 
men could be drawn together to resist the advance of the English. 
These took post at Bladensburg, where there was a bridge over the 
Potomac. The English* were greatly less^umerous, luit they were 
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veterans who had fought under Wellington in many battles. To 
them it was play to rout the undisciplined American levies. They 
dnsbed upon the enemy, who, scarcely waiting to fire a shot, broke 
and fled toward Washington in hopeless confusion. 

That same evening the British marched quieUy into Washington. 
General Ross had orders to destroy or hold to ransom all public 
huildings. He offered to spare the national property if a certain sum 
of money were paid to him, but the authorities aechned his proposal. 
Next day a greaX and most unjustifiable ruin was wrought. The 
Capito], the President's residence, the Government offices, even the 
bridge over the Potomac— -all were destroyed. The Navy-yard and 
Arsenal, with some ships in course of building, were set on fire by 
the Americans themselves. The President's house was pillaged by 
the soldiers before it was burnt. These devastations were effected 
in obedience to peremptory orders from the British Government, on 
whom rests the shame of proceedings so reprehensible and so unusual 
in the annals of civilizea war. On the same day the British with- 
drew from the ruins of the burning capital, and retired toward the 
coast. 

The Americans were becoming weary of this unmeaning war. 
Hope of success there was none, now that Britain had no other ene- 
my to engage her attention. America had no longer a ship-of-war 
to protect her coasts from insult. Her trade was extinct. Her ex- 
ports, which were fourteen million sterling before the war, had sunk 
to one-tenth of that amount. Two-thirds of the tradingclasses were 
insolvent. Most of the trading ships were taken. The revenue 
hitherto derived from customs liad utterly ceased. .The credit of 
the country waa not good, and loans could not be obtained. Taxa- 
tion became very oppressive, and thus enhanced extremely the un- 
popularity of the war. Some of the New England States refused to 
tumish men or money, and indicated a disposition to make peace 
for themselves, if they could not obtain it otherwise. 

Peace was urg^ently needed, and happily was near at hand. Late 
one Saturday night a British sloop-of-war arrived at New York, 
bearing a treaty of peace already ratified by the British Gk)vemment. 
The cry of " Peace 1 peace!" rung through the gladdened streets. 
The city burst into spontaneous illumination. The news reached 
Boston on Mondav morning, and Boston was almost beside herself 
with joy. A multitude of idle ships had long lain at her whores. 
Before night carpenters were at work making them ready to go to 
sea. Sailors were engaged; cargoes were being passed on board. 
Boston returned without an hours delay to her natural condition of 
commercial activity. 

British and American commissioners had met at Ghent, and had 
agreed upon terms of peace. The fruitlessness of war is a familiar 
discovery when men have calmness to review its losses and its gains. 
Both countries had endured much during these three years of hos- 
tilities; and now the peace left as they had been before the questions 
whose settlement was the object of the war. 

The treaty was concluded on the 24th of December. Could the 
news have been flashed by tel^?raph across the Atlantic, much brave 
life would have been saved. But seven weeks elapsed before it was 
known in the southern parts of America that the two countries 
were at peace ; and, meanwhile, one of the bloodiest fights of the 
war had been fought. 

New Orleans — a town of nearly twenty thousand inhabitants — 
was then, as it is now, one of the great centres of the cotton trade, 
and commanded the navigation of the Mississippi. The capture of 
a city so important could not fail to prove a heavy blow to America. 
An expedition for this purpose was organized. Just when the com- 
missioners at Ghent were felicitating themselves upon the peace 
they had made, the British army, in storm and intolerable cold, was 
being rowed on shore within a few miles of New Orleans. 

Sir Edward Pakenham, one of the heroes of the Peninsula, com- 
manded the English. The defence of New Orleans was intrusted to 
General Jackson. Jackson had been a soldier from his thirteenth 
year, and had spent a youth of extraordinary hardship. He was 
now a strong-willed, experienced, and skilful leader, in whom his 
soldiers had boundless confidence. Pakenham, tredi from the tri- 
umphs of the Peninsula, looked with mistaken contempt upon his 
formidable enemy. 

Jackson's line of defence was something over half a mile in length. 
The Mississippi covered his right fiank; an impassable swamp and 
jungle secured his left. Along his front ran a deep, broad ditch, 
topped by a massive wall of earth. In this strong position the 
Americans waited the coming of the enemy. 

At daybreak on the 8th of January the British, six thousand 
.strong, inade their attack. The dim morning light revealed to the 
Amencans the swift advance of the red-coated host. A murderous 
fire of g^pe and round shot was opened from the guns mounted on 
the bastion. Brave men fell fast, but the assailants passed on through 
the storm and reached the American works. It was their design to 
scale the ramparts, and, once within, to trust to their bayonets, which 
had never deceived them yet. But at the foot of the ramparts it 
was found that the fascines and scaling-ladders which had been 
prepared for the assault were now missing I The men mounted on 
each other's shoulders, and thus some of them forced their way into 
the works, only to be shot down by the American riflemen. All was 
vain. A deadly fire streamed incessant from that fatal parapet upon 
the defenceless men below. Sir Edward Pakenham fell mortally 
woundod. The carnage was frightful, and the enterprise visibly 



hopeless. The troops were withdrawn In great confusion, having 
sustained a loss of two thousand men. The Americans had seven 
men killed and the same number wounded. 

Thus closed the war. Both countries look with just pride upon 
the heroic courage so profusely displayed in battle, and upon the 
patient endurance with which ^reat sacrifices were submitted to. 
it is pity these high qualities did not find a more worthy field for 
their exercise. The war was a gigantic folly and wickedness, such 
as no future generation, we may venture to hope, will ever repeat. 

On the Fourth of July, 1826, all America kept holiday. On that 
day, fifty years before, the Declaration of Independence was signed, 
and America began her great career as a free country. Better oc- 
casion for jubilee the world has seldom known. The Americans 
must needs do honor to the Fathers of their Independence, most of 
whom have already passed away; two of whom — John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson — died on this very day. They must pause and 
look back upon this amazing half -century. The world had never 
seen growth so rapdd. Tliere were three millions of Americans who 
threw off the British yoke ; now there were twelve millions. The 
thirteen States had increased to twenty-four. The territory of the 
Union had been prodigiously enlarged. Louisiana had been sold by 
France; Florida had been ceded by Spain. Time after time tribes 
of vagrant Indians yielded up their lands and enrolled themselves 
subjects of the Great Republic. The Gulf of Mexico now bounded 
the Union on the south, and the lakes which divide her from Canada 
on the north. From the Atlantic, on the east, she already looked out 
upon the Pacific on the west. Canals had been cut leading from 
the great lakes to the Hudson, and the grain which grew on the 
commands of the west, thousands of r \ilc j away, was brought easily 
to New York. Innumerable roads had been made. The debt in- 
curred in the War of Independence had been all paid; and the still 
heavier c^ebt incurred in the cccond war with England was being 
rapidly extinguished. A steady tide of emigration flowed westwaroT 
Millions of acres of the fertile wilderness \/hlch lay toward the set- 
ting sun had been at length made profitable to mankind. Extensive 
manufactories had been established, in which cotton and woollen 
fabrics were produced. The foreign trade of the country amounted 
to forty million sterling. 

The Marquis Lafayette, now an old man, came to see once more 
before he died the country he had helped to save, and took part with 
wonder in the national rejoicing. The poor colonists, for whose 
liberties he had fought, had already become a powerful and wealthy 
nation. Everywhere there had been expansion. Everywhere there 
were comfort and abundance. Everywhere there were boundlesa 
faith in the future, and a vehement, unresting energy, which would 
surely compel the fulfilment of any expectations, however vast. 



Book Third. 



CHAPTER I. 

KING COTTON. 

When Europeans first visited the southern parts of America, 
they found in abundant growth there a plant destined to such emi> 
nence in the future history of the world as no other member of the 
vegetable family ever attained. It was an unimportant - looking 

Elant, two or three feet in height, studded with pods somewhat 
irger than a walnut In the appropriate season these pods opened, 
revealing a wealth of soft white fibre, embedded in which lay the 
seeds of the plant. This was cotton. It was not unknown to the 
Old World, for the Romans used cotton fabrics before the Christian 
era. India did so from a still remoter period. But the extent to 
which its use had been carried was trivial. Men clothed themselves 
as they best might in linen or woollen cloth, or simply in the skins 
of Uie beasts which they slew. The time was now at hand when an 
ampler provision for their wants was to be disclosed to them. Bo- 
ciafiy and politically, cotton has deeply influenced the course of 
human affairs. The mightiest conquerors sink into insignificance 
in presence of King Cotton. 

The English began to cultivate a little cotton very soon after their 
settlement in America. But it was a difficult crop for them to han- 
dle. The plants grew luxuriantly, and when autumn catne the 
opening pods revealed a most satisfying opulence. The ouantity 
of cotton produced excited the wonder of the planters. But the 
seeds of the plant adhered tenaciously to the fibre. Before the fibre 
could be used the seeds had to be removed, and this was a slow and 
therefore a costly process. It was as much as a man could do in a 
day to separate one pound of cotton from the seeds. Cotton could 
never be abundant or cheap while this was the case. 

But in course of time thmgs came to pass in England which made 
it indispensable that cotton should be both abundant and cheap. In 
1768 Richard Arkwright invented a machine for spinning cotton 
vastly superior to anything hitherto in use. Next year a greater 
than he— James Watt— announced a greater invention — his steam- 
engine. England was ready now to begin her great work of weav- 
ing cotton for the world. But where was th^wtton to be found? 
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Three or four years before Watt patented his engine, and Ark- 
wright his spinning-frame, there w^a bom in a New England farm- 
house a boy whose work was needed to complete theirs. His name 
was Eli Whitney. Eli was a bom mechanic; it was a necessity of 
his nature to invent and constmct. As a meje boy he made nails^ 
pins, and walking-canes by novel processes, and thus earned money' 
to support himself at college. In 1792 he went to Georgia to visit 
Mrs. Greene, the widow of that General Greene who so troubled 
Lord Comwallis in the closing years of the War of Indejjendence. 
In that primitive societv, where few of the comforts of civilized life 
were yet enjoyed, no visits were so like those of the angels as the 
visits of a skilful mechanic. Eli constructed marvellous amuse- 
ments for Mrs. Greene's children. He overcame all household diffl* 
culties by some ingenious contrivance. Mrs. Greene learned to won- 
der at him, and to believe noUiing was impossible for him. One 
day Mrs. Greene entertained a party of her neighbors. The conver- 
sation turned upon the sorrows of the planter. That unhappy te- 
nacity with which the seeds of cotton adhered to the fibre was elab- 
orately bemoaned. With an lu-gent demand from England for cot- 
ton, with boimdless lands which grew nothing so well as cotton, it 
was hard to be so utterly baflaed. 

Mrs. Greene had unlimited faith in her friend Eli. She begged 
him to invent a machine which should separate the seeds of cotton 
from the fibre. Eli was of Northern upbringing, and had never 
even seen cotton in seed. He walked to Savannah, and there, with 
some trouble, obtained a quantity of uncleaned cotton. He shut him- 
self up in his room and brooded over the difficulty which he had 
undertaken to conquer. 

All that winter Eli labored— devising, hammering, building up, 
rejecting, begmning afresh. He had no help; he could not even get 
tools tp buy, but ha^ to make them with his own hands. At length 
his machine was completed — rude -looking, but visibly effective. 
Mrs. Greene invited the leading men of the State to her house. She 
conducted them in triumph to the building in which the machine 
stood. The owners of unprofitable cot^n-lands looked on with a 
wild flash of hope lighting up their desponding hearts^ Possibili- 
ties of untold wealth to each of them lay in that clumsy structure. 
The machine was put in motion. It was evident to all that it could 
perform the work of hundreds of men. Eli had gained a great vic- 
tory for mankind. In that rude log-hut of Georgia Cotton was 
crowned King, and a new era opened for America and the world. 

Ten years after Whitney's cotton -pn was invented a huge ad- 
dition was made to the cotton -growing districts of America. In 
1808 Europe enjoyed a short respite from the mad Napoleon wars. 
France had recently acquired from Spain vast regions oordering on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and stretching far up the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and westward to the Pacific." It was certain that peace in Eu- 
rope would not last long. It was equally certain that when war 
was resumed France could not hold these possessions against the 
fleets of England. America wished to acquire, and was willing to 
pay for them. It was better to sell to the Americans, and equip 
soldiers with the price, than wait till England was ready to con- 
quer. Napoleon sold, and America added Louisiana to her vast 
possessions. 

Mark weU thcfle two events — the invention of a machine for 
cheaply separating the seeds of cotton from the flbre, and the pur- 
chase of Louisiana from the French. Out of these events flows the 
American historv of the next half century. Not any other event 
since Uie War oi Independence— not all other events put together 
— ^have done so much to shape and determine the career of the 
American people. 

CHAPTER n. 

BLAVEBT. 

When America gained her independence slavery eidsted in all 
the colonies. No State was free from the taint; even the New Eng- 
land Puritans held slaves. At an early period they had learned to 
enslave their Indian neighbors. The children of the Pilgrims own- 
ed Indians, and In due time owned Africans, without remorse. But 
the number of slaves in the North was always smalL At first it was 
not to the higher principle or clearer intelligence of the Northern 
men that this limited prevalence of slavery was due. The North 
was not a region where slave labor could ever be profitable. The 
climate was harsh, the soil rocky and bleak; and labor required to 
be directed by intelligence. In that comparatively unproductive 
land the mindless and heartless toil of the slave would scarcely de- 
fray the cost of his support. At the Revolution there were half a 
million of slaves in the colonies, and of these only thirty to forty 
thousand were in the North. 

It was otherwise in the sunny and luxuriant South. The African 
was at home there, for the climate was like his own. The rich soil 
yielded its wealth to labor in the slightest and least intelligent form. 
The culture of rice and tobacco and cotton supplied the very kind 
of work which a slave was fitted to perform. The South found 
profitable employment for as many Africans as the slave-traders 
were able to steal. 

And yet at the Revolution slavery enjoyed no great degree of 
favor. The free spirit enkindled by the war was in violent opposi- 
tion to the existence of a system of bondage. The presence of the 
slaves had disabled the South from taking the part she ought in the 
War of Independence. The white men had to stay at home to 



watch the black. Virginia, Washington's State, furnished a reason- 
able proportion of troops; but the other Southern States were almost 
worthless. Everywhere in the North slavery was regarded as an 
objectionable and decaying institution. The leaders oi the Revolu- 
tion, themselves mainly slave- owners, were eagerly desirous that 
slavery should be abolished. Washington was utterly opposed to 
the system, and provided in his will for the emancipation of his 
own slaves. Hamilton was a member of an association for the grad- 
ual abolition of slavery. John Adams would never own a slave. 
Franklin, Patrick Henr/, Madison, Monroe were united in their 
reprobation of slavery. Jefferson, a Virginian, who prepared the 
Declaration of Independence, said that, m view of slavery, *' he 
tremble for his country when he reflected that God was just." 

In the convention which met to frame a Constitution for America 
the feeling of antagonism to slavery was supreme. Had the major- 
ity followed thdr own course, provision would have been made then 
for the gradual extinction of slavery. But there arose here a neces- 
sity for one of those compromises by which the history of America 
has been so sadly marked. When it was proposed to prohibit the 
importation of slaves, all the Northern and most of the Southern 
States favored the proposal. But South Carolina and Geoigia were 
insatiable in Uieir thirst for African labor. They decisively refused 
to become parties to a Union in which there was to be no importa- 
tion of slaves. The other States yielded. Instead of an immediate 
abolition of this hateful traffic, it was agreed merely that after twenty 
years Congress should be at liberty to abolish the slave-trade if it 
chose. By the same threat of disunion the Slave States of the ex- 
treme South gained other advantages. It was fixed by the Constitu- 
tion that a slave who fled to a Free State was not therefore to become 
a free man. He must be given back to his owner. It was yet far- 
ther conoMled that the Slave States should have increased politiail 
Sower in proportion to the number of their slaves. A black man 
id not count for so much as a white. Every State was to send 
members to the House of Representatives according to its popula- 
tion, and in reckoning that population five negroes were to be count- 
ed as three. 

And yet at that time, and for years after, the opinion of the South 
itself regarded slavery as an evil thrust u|>on them by England — 
difficult to be got ria of — profitable, it might be, but lamentable 
and temporary. No slave-holder refused to discuss the subject or 
to admit the evils of the system. No violence was offered to Uiose 
who denounced it. The clergy might venture to preach against it. 
Hopeful persons might foretell the approach of liberty to tnose un- 
happy captives. Even the lowest of the slave-holding class did not 
yet resent the expression of such hopes. 

But a mighty change was destined to pass upon the tone of South- 
em opinion. The purchase of Louisiana opened a vast tract of the 
most fertile land in the world to the growth of cotton; Whitney's 
invention made the growth of cotton profitable. Slave-holding be- 
came lucrative. It was wealth to own a little plantation and a few 
negroes; and there was an eager race for the possession of slaves. 
Importation alone could not supply the demand. Some of the 
more northerly of the Southern States tumed their attention to the 
breeding of ^ves for the Southern markets. Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia became rich and infamous by this awful commerce.* While 
miquity was not specially profitable, the Southem States were not 
very reluctant to be virtuous. When the gains of wickedness be- 
came, as they now did, enormous, virtue ceased to have a footing 
in the Soutii. ^ 

During many years the leader of the slave-ownfers was John C. 
Calhoun. He was a native of South Carolina— a tall, slender, gypsy- 
lookine man, with an eye whose wondrous depth and power im- 
pressea all who came into his presence. Calhoun taught the people 
of the South that slavery was good for the slave. It was a benign, 
civilizing agency. The Af rioan attained to a measure of intelligence 
in slavery greatly in advance of that which he had ever reached as a 
free man. To him, visibly, it was a blessing to be enslaved. From 
all this it was easy to infer that Providence had appointed slavery 
for the advantage of both races; that opposition to this Heaven- 
ordained institution was profane; that abolition was merely an aspect 
of infidelity. So Calhoun taught; so the South learned to believe. 
Calhoun's last speech in Congress warned the North that opposition 
to slavery woula destroy the Union. His latest conversation was on 
this absorbing theme. A few hours after, he had passed where all 
dimness of vision is removed, and errors of judgment become im- 
possible! 

It was very pleasant for the slave-owners to be taught that sla- 
very enjoyed divine sanction. The doctrine h^d oUier apostles than 
Mr. Camoun. Unhappily it came to form part of the regular pul- 
pit teaching of the Southem churches. It was gravely argued out 
from the Old Testament that slavery was the proper conoition of 
the negro. Ham was to be the servant of his brethren ; hence, all the 
descendants of Ham were the rightful property of white men. The 
slave who fled from his master was guilty of the crime of Uieft in 
one of its most heinous forms ! So taught the Southem pulpit. 
Many books, written by grave divines for the enforcement oi these 
doctrines, remain to awaken the amazement of posterity. 

* Dnrlng the ten yean firom 1840 to 1860 the nnnoal export of Blaves from the 
Border Slates to the Soath averaged 28,600. These, at an average value of £150. 
amounted to three million and a quarter aterllng I ^->. j 
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The slaye^wners inclined A wilHng ear to these . 
ances. They knew slavery to be profitable; their leaders inl^nrch 
and State told them it was right. It was little wonder that a fanat- 
ical love to slavery possessed their hearts. In the passionate, ill- 
regulated minds of the slave-owning class it became in course of 
years almost a madness, which was shared, nnhappily, by the great 
mass of the white population. Discussion could no longer be per- 
mitted. It beteme a fearful risk to express in the South an opinion 
hostile to slavery. It Was a familiar boast that no man who opposed 
slavery would be suffered to live in a Slave State; and the slave- 
owners made their word good. Many who were suspected of hos- 
tQe opinions were tarred and feathered, and turned out of the State. 
Manv were shot; many were hanged; some were burnt. The 
BoutJiem mobs were singularly brutal, and the slave-owners found 
willing hands to do their fiendish work. The law did not interfere 
to prevent or punish such atrocities. The churches looked on and 
held their peace. 

As slave property increased in value, a strangely horrible system 
of laws gathered around it. The slave was regarded, not as a per- 
son, but as a thing. He had no civil rights; nay, it was declared by 
the highest legal authority that a slave nad no rights at all which a 
white man was bound to respect. The most sacred laws of nature 
were defied. Marriage was a tie which boxmd the slave only during 
the master's pleasure. A slave had no more legal authority over his 
child "than a cow has over her calf." It was a grave offence to 
teach a slave to read. A white man miffht expiate that offence by 
fine or imprisonment; to a black man it involved flogging. The 
owner might not without challenge murder an unoffending slave; 
but a slave resisting his master's will mi^ht lawfully be slain. A 
slave who would not stand to be flogged might be shot as he ran off. 
The master was blameless if his slave died under the administration 
of reasonable correction — ^in other words, if he flogged a slave to 
death. A fugitive slave might be killed by anv means which his 
owner chose to employ. On the other hand, tnere was a slender 
pretext of laws for tne protection of the slave. Any master, for in- 
stance, who wantonly cut out the tongue or put out the eyes of his 
slave was liable to a small flne. But as no slave could give evidence 
affecting a white man in a court of law, the law had no terrors for 
the slave-owner. 

The practice of the South in regard to her slaves was not unwor- 
thy of her laws. Children were nabitually torn away from their 
mothers. Husbands and wives were habitually separated, and forced 
to contract new marriages. Public whipping-houses became an in- 
stitution. The hunting of escaped slaves became a regular profes- 
sion, and dogs were bred and trained for that special work. Slaves 
who i*ere suspected of an intention to escape were branded with 
red-hot irons. When the Northern armies forced their way into the 
South, many of the slaves who fled to them were found to be scarred 
or mutilated. The burning of a negro who was accused of crime 
was a familiar occurrence. It was a debated question whether it 
was more profitable to work the slaves moderately, and so make 
them last, or to take the greatest possible amount of work from 
them, even although that would ouickly destroy them. Some fa- 
vored the plan of overworking, ana actea upon it without scruple. 

These things were done, and the Christian churches of the South 
were not ashamed to say that the system out of which they flowed 
enjoyed the sanction of God I It appeared that men who had spent 
their lives in the South were themselves so brutalized by their famil- 
iarity with the atrocities of slavery that the standard by which they 
Judged it was no higher than that of the lowest savages. 

CHAPTER III. 

MISBOUm. 

Week the State of Louisiana was received into the Union, in 
1812, there was left out a large proportion of the original purchase 
from Napoleon. As yet this region was unpeopled; it lay silent 
and unprofitable^a vast reserve, prepared for the wants of unborn 
generations. It was traversed bv the Missouri River. The great 
Mississippi was its boundary on the east It possessed, in all, a nav- 
igable nver-Une of two thousand miles. Enormous mineral wealth 
was treasured up to enrich the world for centuries to come. There 
were coal-fields greater than those of all Europe. There was iron 
piled up in mountains, one of which contained two hundred million 
tons of ore. There was profusion of copper, of zinc, of lead. There 
were boundless forests. There was a soil unsurpassed in fertility. 
The climate was kindly and genial, marred by neither the stem win- 
ters of tlie North nor the fierce heats of the South. The scenery was 
often of rare beauty and grandeur. 

This was the Territory of Missouri. Gradually settlers from the 
neighboring States dropped in. Slave-holders came, bringing their 
chattels with them. Tney were first in the field, and they took se- 
cure possession. The free emigrant turned aside, and the slave- 
power reigned supreme in Missouri. The wealth and beauty of this 
glorious land were wedded to the most gigantic system of evil which 
ever established itself upon the earth. 

By the year 1818 there were sixty thousand persons residing in 
ilissouri. The time had come for the admission of this Territory 
into the Union as a State. It was the first great contest between the 
Free and the Slave States. The cotton-gin, the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana, the teacliing of Calhoun had done their work. The slave- 



owners were now a greit political power— resolute, unscrupulous, 
intolerant of opposition. The next half-century of American his- 
tory takes its tone very ihuch from their fierce and restless energy. 
Theii" policy never wavered. To gain predominance for slavery, 
with room for its indefinite expansion, these were their alms. Ameri- 
can history is filled wfth their violence on to a certwn April morning 
in 18((5, when the slave-power and all its lawless pretensions lay 
crushed among the ruins of Richmond. 

When the application of Missouri for admission into the Union 
came to be considered in Congress, an attempt was made to shut 
slavery wholly out of the new State. A struggle ensued which la8^ 
ed for nearly three years. The question was one of vital importance. 
At that time the number of Free States and the number of Slave 
States were exactly equal. Whosoever gained Missouri gained a 
majority in the Senate. The North was deeply in earnest in desir- 
ing to prevent the extension of slavery. The South was equally 
resolute that no limitation should be imposed. The result was a 
compromise, proposed by the South. Missouri was to be given over 
to slavery. But it was agreed Uiat, excepting within the limits of 
Missouri hereelf , slavery should not be permitted in any part of the 
territory purchased from France, north of a line drawn eastward and 
westward from the southern boundary of that State. Thus far 
might the waves of this foul tide fiow, but no farther. So ended 
the great controversy in the decisive victory of the South. 

CHAPTER IV. 

HOPE FOR THE NEGRO. 

The North participated in the gains of slavery. The cotton- 
planter borrowed money at high interest from the Northern capital- 
ist. He bought his goods in Northern markets; he sent his cotton 
to the North lor sale. The Northern merchants made money at his 
hands, and were in no haste to overthrow the peculiar institution 
out of which results so pleasant fiowed. They had no occasion, as 
the planter had, to persuade themselves that slavery enjoyed special 
divine sanction. But it did become a very general belief in the 
North that without slave-labor the cultivation of Southern lands was 
impossible. It was also very generally alleged that the condition of 
the slave was preferable to that of the free European laborer^ 

All looked very hopeless for the poor negro. The South claimed 
to hold him by divine right. She looked to a future of indefinite 
expansion. Ine boundless regions which stretched away from her 
border, untrodden by man, were marked out for slave territory. A 
powerful sentiment in the North supported her claims. She was 
able to exercise a controlling influence over the Federal Govettiment 
It seemed as if all authority in the Union was pledged to uphold 
slavery, and assert forever the right of the white man to hold the 
black man as an article of merchandise. 

But even then the awakening of the Northern conscience had be- 
gun. On the 1st of January, 1881, a journeyman printer, William 
Lloyd Garrison, published in Boston the first number of a paper de- 
voted to the abolition of slavery. This is perhaps the earliest promi- 
nent incident in the history of Emancipation. It was indeed a hum- 
ble opening of a noble career. Garrison was voung and penniless. 
He wrote the articles, and he also, with the help of a friend, set the 
types. He lived mainly on bread and water. Only when a num- 
ber of the paper sold particularly well, he and his companion in- 
dulged in a bowl of mnk. The Mayor of Boston was asked by a 
Southern magistrate to suppress the paper. He replied that it was 
not worth tlie trouble. The ofiice of the editor was "an obscure 
hole ; his only visible auxiliary a negro boy ; his supportera a few 
insignificant peraons of all colore." The lordly Southerners need 
not be uneasy about this obscure editor and his paltry newspaper. 

But the fulness of time had come, and every word spoken a^inst 
slavery found now some willing listener. In the year jrfter Garri- 
son began his paper the American Antislavery Society was formed. 
It was composed of twelve membera. Busy hands were scattering 
the seed abroad, and it sprung quickly. Within three years there 
were two hundred antislavery societies in America ; in seven years 
more these had increased to two thousand. The war against slavery 
was now begun in "earnest. 

The slave-ownera and their allies in the North regarded with rage 
unutterable this formidable invasion. Everywhere they opposed 
violence to the arguments of their opponents. Large rewanu were 
offered for the capture of prominent abolitionists. Many Northern 
men, who unwarily strayed into Southern States, were murdered on 
the mere suspicion that they were opposed to slavery. President 
Jackson recommended Congress to forbid the conveyance to thb 
South, by the mails, of antislavery publications. In Boston a mob 
of well-dressed and respectable citizens suppressed a meeting of 
female abolitionists. While busied about that enterprise they were 
fortunate enough to lay hold of Garrison, whose murder Uiey de- 
signed, and would have accomplished, had not a timely sally of the 
constables rescued him from their grasp. In Connecticut a young 
woman was imprisoned for teaching negro children to read. Phila- 
ddphia was disgraced by riots in which negroes were killed and their 
houses burnt down. Throughout the Northern States antislavery 
meetings were habitually invaded and broken up by the allies of the 
slave-owners. The abolitionists were devoured by a zeal which 
knew no bounds and permitted no rest. The slave-owners met thcni 
with a deep, remoreelcss, murderous hatred, wj^ich gradually pos- 
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aessed and corroded their whole nature. In this war, as it soon became 
evident, there could be no compromise. Peace was impossible other- 
wise than by the destruction of one or other of the contending ];)artie8. 
The spirit in wliich the South defended her cherished institution 
was fairly exemplified in her treatment of a young clergyman, Mr. 
Lovejoy, who offended her by his antipathy to slavery. Mr. Love- 
ioy established himself in Alton, a little town of fllinois, where 
he conducted a newspaper. Illinois was itself a Free State; but 
Missouri was near, and the slave-power was supreme in all that 
region. Mr. Lovejoy declared himself in his newspaper asainst 
slavery. He was requested to withdraw from that neighborhood; 
but he maintained his right of free speech, and chose to remain. 
The mob sacked his printing-oflace, and flung his press into the 
river. Mr. Loveioy bought another press. The arrival of this new 
machine highlv displeased the ruffianism of the little town of Alton. 
It was stored for safety in a well-secured building, and two or three 
well-disposed citizens kept armed watch over it. The mob attacked 
the warehouse. Shots were exchanged, and some of the rioters 
were slain. At length the mob succeeded in setting fire to the 
building. When Mr. Lovejoy showed himself to the crowd he was 
fired at, and fell pierced by five bullets. The printing-press was 
broken; the newspaper was silenced; the hostile editor was slaugh- 
tered. The offended majesty of the slave-power was becomingly 
vindicated. 

CHAPTER V. 

TBXA8. 

The decaying energies of Spain were sorely wasted by the wars 
which Napoleon forced upon ner. Invaded, conquered, occupied, 
fought for during years by mat armies, Spain Issued from the 
struggle in a state of utter exnaustion. It was impossible that a 
country so enfeebled could maintain a great colonifd dominion. 
Not long aft«r the battle of Waterloo all ner American dependen- 
cies chose to be independent, and Spain could do nothing to prevent 
it. Among the rest, Mexico won tor herself the privilege of self- 
government, of which she has thus far proved herself so incapable. 

Lying between the Mississippi and the Rio Grande was a vast 
wilderness of undefined extent and uncertain ownership, which 
America, with some hesitation, recognized as belonging to Mexico. 
It was lulled Texas. The climate was genial; the soil was of won- 
drous fertility. America coveted this fair region, and offered to 
buy it from Mexico. Her offer was declined. 

The great natural wealth. of Texas, combined with the almost 
total aroence of government, was a powerful attraction to the 
lawless adventurers who aboimded in the South-western States. A 
tide of vagrant blackguardism streamed into Texas. Safe from 
the grasp of justice, the murderer, the thief, the fraudulent debtor 
opened m Texas a new and more hopeful career. Founded by 
these conscript fathers, Texan society grew apace. In a few years 
Texas felt herself strong enough to be independent. Her connec- 
tion with Mexico was declared to be at an end. 

The leader in this revolution was Sam Houston, a Virginian of 
massive frame — energetic, audacious, unscrupulous — in no mean de- 
gree fitted to direct tne storm ho had help^ to raise; for Houston 
was a Southerner, and it was his ambition to gain Texas for the pur- 
poses of the slave-owners. Mexico had abolishSl slavery. Texas could 
be no home for the possessor of slaves till she was se vered from Mexico. 

When independence was declared, Texas had to defend her new- 
ly-claimed liberties by the sword. General Houston headed the pa- 
triot forces, not quite four hundred in number, and iniperfectly 
armed. Santa Anna came against them with an army of five thou- 
sand. The Texans retreat^, and having nothing to carry, easily 
distanced their pursuers. At the San Jacinto Houston was strength- 
ened by the arrival of two field-pieces. He turned like a lion upon 
the unexpectant Mexicans, whom he caught in the very act of cross- 
ing the river. He fired grape-shot into their quaking ranks. His 
unconquerable Texans clubbed their muskets — ^they had no bayo- 
nets — and rushed upon the foe. The Mexicans fled m helpless rout, 
and Texas was free. The grateful Texans elected General Houston 
president of the republic he had thus saved. 

No sooner was Texas independent than she offered to join herself 
to the United States. Her proposals were at flrst declined. But the 
South warmly espoused her cause and urged her claims. Once 
more North and South met in fiery debate. Slavery had already a 
sure footing in Texas. If Texas entered the Union, it was as a Slave 
State. On that ground avowedly the South urged the annexation; 
on that ground the North resisted it. "We aU see," said Daniel 
Webster, "that Texas will be a slave-holding coimtry; and I frank- 
ly avow my unwillingness to do anything which shall extend the 
slavery of the African race on this continent, or add another slave- 
holding State to the Union." " The South," said the Legislature of 
Mississippi, speaking of slavery, "does not possess a blcssins with 
which the affections of her people are so closely entwined, and 
whose value is more highly aijpreciated. By the annexation of 
Texas an equipoise of influence in the halls of Congress will be se- 
cured, which will furnish us a permanent guarantee of protection." 

It was the battle-gjound on w^hich all the recent CTeat battles of 
American political mstory have been fought. It enoed, as such bat- 
tles at that time usually did, in Southern victory. In March, 1845, 
Texas was received into the Union. The slave-power gained new 
votes in Congress, and room for a vast extension of the slave system. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE WAB WITH MEXICO. 

Mexico was displeased with the annexation of Texas, but did not 
manifest so quickly as it was hoped she would any disposition to 
avenge herself. Mr. Polk, a Southern man, was now President, and 
he governed in the interest of the South. A war with Mexico was a 
thing to be desired, because Mexico must be beaten, and could then 
be plundered of territory which the slave-owners would appropriate. 
To provoke Mexico the " Unready," an army of four thousand men 
was sent to the extreme south-western confines of Texas. A Mexi- 
can army of six thousand lay near. The Americans, with marvellous 
audacity, erected a fort within easy range of Matamoras, a city of 
the Mexicans, and thus the place was in their power. After much 
hesitation the Mexican army attacked the Americans, and received, 
as they mi^ht well have anticipated, a severe defeat. Thus, without 
the formality of any declaration, the war was begun. 

President Polk hastened to announce to Congress that the Mexi- 
cans had " invaded our territory, and shed the blood of our fellow- 
citizens." Congress voted men and money for the prosecution of 
the war, and volunteers offered themselves in multitudes. Their 
brave little army was in peril— far from help, and surrounded by 
enemies. The people were eager to support the heroes of whose 
victory they were so proud. And yet opinion was much divided. 
Many deemed the war uniust and disgraceful. Among these was a 
young lawyer of Illinois, destined in later years to fill a place in the 
hearts of his countrymen second only to that of Washington. Abra- 
ham Lincoln entered Congress while the war was in progress, and 
his first speech was in condemnation of the course pursued by the 
€k)vemment. 

The war was pushed with vigor, at first under the command of 
General Taylor, who was to become the next President ; and finally 
under Gkneral Scott, who, as a very young man, had fought asainst 
the British at Niagara, and, as a very old man, was Commander-in- 
chief of the American Army when the great war between North and 
South began. Many officers were there whose names became famous 
in after years. (General Lee and General Grant gained here their 
first experience of war. They were not then known to each other. 
They met for the first time, twenty years after, in a Virginian cot- 
tage, to arrange terms of surrender for the defeated army of the 
Southern Confederacy! • 

The Americans resolved to fight their way to the enemy*8 capital, 
and there compel such a peace as would be agreeable to themselves. 
The task was not without difllculty. The Mexican army was greatly 
more numerous. They had a splendid cavalry force and an efficient 
artillery. Their commander, Santa Anna, imscrupulous even for a 
Mexican, was yet a soldier of some ability. The Americans were 
mainly volunteers, who had never seen war till now. The fighting 
was severe. At Buena Vista the American army was attacked by a 
force which outnumbered it in the proportion of five to one. The 
battle lasted for ten hours, and the invaders were saved from ruin by 
their superior artillery. The mountain passes were strongly fortified!, 
and General Scott had to convey his army across chasms and ravines 
which the Mexicans, deeming Uiem impracticable, had neglected to 
defend. Strong in the consciousness of their suf>eriority to the peo- 
ple they invaded— the same consciousness which supported Cortez 
and his Spaniards three centuries before— the Americans pressed on. 
At length they came in sight of Mexico, at the same spot where 
Cortez nad viewed it. Once more they routed a Mexican army of 
greatly superior force; and then General Scott marched his little 
army of six thousand men quietly into the capital. The war was 
closed, and a treaty of peace was with little delay negotiated. 

CHAPTER VIL 

CALIFORNIA. 

America exacted mercilessly the penalty which usually attends 
defeat. Mexico was to receive fifteen million dollars ; but she ced- 
ed an enormous territory, stretching westward from Texas to the 
Pacific. 

One of the provinces which composed this magnificent prize was 
California. The slave-owners had gone to war with Mexico that 
they might gain territory which slavery should possess forever. 
They sought to introduce California into the Union as a Slave State. 
But Providence interposed to shield her from a destiny so unhappy. 

Just about the time that California became an American posses- 
sion, it was discovered that her soil was richly endowed with gold. 
On one of the tributaries of the Sacramento River an old settler was 
peacefully digging a trench — caring little, it may be supposed, about 
the change oi citizenship which he had undergone — not dreaming 
that the next stroke of his spade was to influence the history, not 
merely of California, but of the world. Among the sand which he 
lifted were certain shining particles. His wondering eye considenni 
them with attention. They were gold ! Gold was everywhere — in 
the soil, in the river-sand, in the mountain-rock ; gold in dust, sold 
in pellets, gold in lumps ! It was the land of old fairy tale, where 
wealth could be had by him who chose to stoop down and gather 1 

Fast as the mails could carry it the bewildering news thrilled the 
heart of America. To the energetic youth of the Northern 8tat<*s 
the charm was irresistible. It was now, indeed, a reproach to be 
poor, when it was so easy to be rich. 
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The journey to the land of promifle was full of toil and danger. 
There were over two thousana miles of unexplored wilderness to 
traverse. There were mountain ranges to surmount, lofty and rug- 
ged as the Alps themselves. There were great desolate plains, un- 
watered and without vegetation. Indians, whose dispositions there 
was reason to question, oeset the path. But danger was unconsid- 
ered. That season thirty thousand Americans crossed the plains, 
climbed the mountains, forded the streams, bore without shnnking 
all that want, exposure, and f atieue could inflict. Cholera broke out 
among them, and four thousand left their bones in the wilderness. 
The rest plodded on undismayed. Fif tf thousand came by sea. 
From all countries they came — from quiet English villus, from 
the crowded cities of Cmina. Before the year was out Califomia 
had gained an addition of eighty thousand to her population. 

These came mainly from the Northern States. They had no 
thought of suffering m their new home the evil institution of the 
Soutn. They settled easily the constitution of their State, and C^- 
if omia was received into the Union free from the taint of slav^. 

It was no slight disappointment to the men of the South, lliey 
had ui^ged on the war with Mexico in order to gain new Slave States, 
new votes in Congress, additional room for tne spread of slavery. 
They had gained all the territory they hoped for; but this strange 
revelation of gold had peopled it from the North, and slavery was 
shut out forever. To soothe their irritation Henry Clay proposed 
a very black concession, under the disgrace of which America siiffer- 
ed for years in the estimation of all Christian nations. The South 
was angry, and hinted even then at secession. The North was pros- 
perous; her merchants were growing rich; her farmers were rapid- 
ly overspreading the coimtry, and subduing waste lands to the ser- 
vice of man. Every year saw vast accessions to her wealth, and 
her supreme desire was for quietness. In this frame of mind she 
assented to the passing of the Fugitive Slave Law. Heretofore it had 
been lawful for the slave-owner to reclaim his slave who had escaped 
into a Free State; but although lawful, it was in practice almost im- 
possible. Now the officers of the Government, and all good citizens, 
were commanded to give to the pursuer aU needful help. In certain 
cases Government was to defray the expense of restoring the slave 
to the plantation from which he had fled. In any trial arising im- 
der this law the evidence of the slave himself was not to be received; 
the oath of his pursuer was almost decisive against him. Hundreds 
of Southern ruffians hastened to take vile advantage of this shameful 
law. They searched out colored men in the Free States, and swore 
that they were escaped slaves. In too many instances they were suc- 
cessful, and many free negroes as well as escaped slaves were borne 
back to the miseries of slavery. The North erred grievously in con- 
senting to a measure so base. It is just, however, to say that, al- 
though Northern politicians upheld it as a wise and necessary com- 
promise, the Northern people m their hearts abhorred it. The law 
was so unpopular that its execution was resisted in several Northern 
cities, and it quickly passed into disuse. 

CHAPTER Vni. 

KANSAS. 

The great Louisiana purchase from Napoleon was not yet wholly 
portion^ off into States. Westward and northward of Missouri 
was an enormous expanse of the richest land in the Union, having as 
yet few occupants more profitable than the Indians. Two great 
routes of travel — to the west and to the south-west — traversed it. 
The eager searcher for gold passed that way on his long walk to 
Califomia. The Mormon looked with indifference on its luxuriant 
vegetation as he toiled on to his New Jerusalem by the Great Salt 
LiS^e. In the year 1853 it was proposed to organize this region into 
two Territories, imder the names of Kansas and Nebraska. Here 
once more arose the old question, Shall the Territories be Slave or 
Free ? The Missouri Compromise had settled that slavery should 
never come here. But the slave-owners were able to cancel this set- 
tlement. A law was enacted under which the inhabitants were left 
to choose between slavery and freedom. The vote of a majority 
would decide the destiny of these magnificent provinces. 

And now both parties had to bestir themselves. The early inhab- 
itants of the infant States were to fix for all time whether they would 
admit or exclude the slave-owner with his victims. Everything de- 
pended, therefore, on taking early possession. 

The South was first in the field. Missouri was near, and her citi- 
zens led the way. Great slave-owners took possession of lands in 
Kansas, and loudly invited their brethren from other States to come 
at once, bringing their slaves with them. But their numbers were 
small, while the need was urgent The South had no population to 
spare fitted for the work of colonizing, but she had in large numbers 
the class of ''mean whites." In the mean white of the Southern 
States we are permitted to see how low it is possible for our Anglo- 
Saxon humanity to fall. The mean white is entirely without educa- 
tion. His house 1b a hovel of the very lowest description. Person- 
ally he walks in rags and filth. He cannot stoop to work, because 
slavery has rendered labor disreputable. He supports himself as 
savages do— by shooting, by fishing, by the plunder of his industri- 
ous neighbors fields and folds. The negro, out of the unutterable 
degradation to which he has been subjected, looks with scorn upon 
the mean white. 

The mean whites of Missouri were easily marshalled for a raid into 



Kansas. The time came when elections wese to take place — when 
the great question of Slave or Free was to be answered. Gangs of 
armed rufilans were marched over from Missouri. Such a party — 
nearly a thousand strong, accompanied by two pieces of cannon— 
entered the little town of Lawrence on the morning of the election 
day. The ballot-boxes were taken possession of, and the peacef u] 
inhabitants were driven away. The invaders cast fictitious votes 
into the boxes, outnumbering pen or twenty times the lawful roll of 
voters. A Icgii^lature wholly in the interests of slavery was thus elect- 
ed, and in due time that booty began to enact laws. No man whose 
opinions were opposed to slavery was to be an elector in Kansas. 
Any man who spoke or wrote agam^ slavery was to suffer imprison- 
ment with hard labor. Death was the penalty for aiding the escape 
of a slave. All this was done while the enemies of slavery were an 
actual majority of the inhabitants of Kansas 1 

And then the Border ruffians overran the country — ^working their 
own wicked will wherever they came. The outrages they commit- 
ted read like the freaks of demons. A man bett^ that he would 
scalp an abolitionist. He rode out from the little town of Leaven- 
worth in search of a victim. He met a gentleman driving in a gig, 
shot him, scalped him, rode back to town, showed his ghastly tro{Miy, 
and received payment of lus bet. Men were gathered up from their 
work in the fields, ranged in line, and ruthlessly shot to death, be- 
cause they hated slavery. A lawyer who had protested against 
frauds at an election was tarred and feathered ; thus attired, he was 
put up at auction and sold to the highest bidder. The town of Law- 
rence was attacked by ei&^ht hundred marauders, who plundered it 
to their content — bombarding with artillery houses whicli displeased 
them — ^burning and destroying in utter wantonness. 

But during all this unhappy time the steady tide of Northern im- 
migration into Kansas flowed on. From the very outset of the strife 
the North was resolute to win Kansas for freedom. She sought to 
do this by colonizing Kansas with men who hated slavery. Societies 
were formed to aid poor emigrants. In single families, in groups of 
fifty to a hundred persons, the settlers were promptly moved west- 
ward. Some of these merely obeyed the impulse which drives so 
many Americans to leave the settled States of the East and push out 
into the wilderness. Others went that their votes might prevent the 
spread of slavery. There was no small measure of patriotism in the 
movement. Men left their comfortable homes, in the East and car- 
ried their families into a wilderness, to the natural miseries of which 
was added the presence of bitter enemies. They did so that Kansas 
might be a Free State. Cannon were planted on the banks of the 
Missouri to prevent their entrance into Kansas. Many of them were 
plundered and turned back. Often their houses were burnt and 
their fields wasted. But they were a self-reliant people, to whom it 
was no hardship to be obliged to defend themselves. When need 
arose they banded themselves together and gave battle to the rufflana 
who troubled them. And all the while they were growing stronger 
by constant re-enforcements from the East. There were building 
and clearing, and ploughing, and sowing. In spite of Southern out- 
rage Kansas was fast ripening into a free and orderly community. 
In a few years the party of freedom was able to carry the elections. 
A constitution was 'adopted by which slavery was excluded from 
Kansas. And at length, just when the great nnal struggle between 
slavery and freedom was commencing, Kansas was received as a 
Free State. Her admission raised the number of States in the Union 
to thirty-four. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE "UNDBRGROUin) BAILWAY." 

The conflict deepened as years passed. The abolitionists became 
more irrepressible, the slave-holders more sava^. There seemed 
no hope of the law becoming Just. .The Amencan people have a 
deep reverence for law, but here it was overborne by their sense of 
injustice. The wicked hiw was habitually set at defiance, and plans 
were carefully framed for aiding the escape of slaves. It was whis- 
pered about among the negroes that at certain points they were sure 
to find friends, shelter, and safe conveyance to Canada. Around 
every plantation there stretched dense jungles, swamps, pathless 
forests. The escaping slave fled to these gloomy solitudes. They 
hunted him with blooa-hounds, and many a poor wretch was dragged 
back to groan under deeper brutalities than before. If happily un- 
discovered, he made his way to certain well-known stations, a chain 
of which passed him safely on to the protection of the British flag. 
This was the "underground railway.^' Now and then its agents 
were discovered. In mat miserable time it was a grave offence to 
help a slave to escape. The offender was doomed to heavy fine or 
long imprisonment. Some died in prison of the hardships they en- 
dured. But the *' underground railway " never wanted agents. No 
sooner had the unjust law claimed its victim than another stepped 
into his place. During many years the average number of slaves 
freed by this agency was considerably over a thousand. 

The slave-holders made it unsafe for Northerners of antislavery 
opinions to remain in the South. Acts of brutal violence — very fre- 
quently resulting in murder— became very commoiL During one 
year eight hundred persons were robbed, whipped, tarred and feath- 
ered, or murdered for suspected antipathy to sjavery. The posses- 
sion of an antislavery newspaper or book Involved expulsion from 
the State; and the circulation of such works could scarcely be expi- 
ated by any punishment but death. In Virginia and Mar}'land it 
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was gravely contemplated to drive the free negroed from their homes, 
or to sell them into slavery and devote the money thus obtained to 
the support of the common schools t Arkansas did actually expel 
her free negroes. The slave-holders were determined that nothing 
which could remind their victims of liberty should be suffered to 
remain. 

It was well said by Mr. Seward that they greatly erred who 
deemed this collision accidental or ephemeral. It was "an irre- 
pressible conflict between opposing and enduring forces. '* All at- 
tempts at compromise woula be short-lived and vain. 

The most influential advocate of the numerous compromises by 
which the strife was sought to be calmed was Henry Clay, of Ken- 
tucky. Clay was much loved for his genial disposition, much hon- 
ored and trusted in for his commanding ability. For many years of 
the prolonged struggle he seemed to stand between North and South 
—wielding authority over boUi. Although Southern, he hated sla- 
very, and the slave holders had often to receive from his lips emphatic 
denunciations of their favorite system. But he hated the doctrines 
of the abolitionista too, and believed they were leading toward the 
dissolution of the Union. He desired gradual emancipation, and 
along with it the return of the negroes to Africa. His aim was to 
deliver his country from the taint of slavery; but he would effect 
that great revolution step by step, as the country could bear it. At 
every crisis he was readv with a compromise. His proposals soothed 
the angry passions which were aroused when Missouri sought ad- 
mission into the Union. His, too, was that unhappy compromise, 
one feature of which was the Fugitive Slave Bill, if compromise 
could have averted strife, Henry Clay would have saved his country. 
But the conflict was irrepressible. 

The slave-power grew very bold durine the later years of its ex- 
istence. The re-opening of thte slave-tracw became one of the ques- 
tions of the day m the Southern States. The Governor of South 
Carolina expressly recommended this measure. Southern newspa- 
pers supported it; Southern ruiflans actually accomplished H. Nu- 
merous cargoes of slaves were landed in the South m open defiance 
of law, and the outrage was unrebuked. Political conventions voted 
their approval of the traffic, and associations were formed to pro- 
mote it. Agricultural societies offered prizes for the best specimens 
of newly imported live Africans. It was even proposed that a prize 
should be offered for the best sermon in favor of the slave-trade ! 
Advertisements like this were frequent in Southern newspapers : 
"For sale— Four hundred negroes, lately landed on the coast of 
Texas." It was possible to do such things tlien. A little later— in 
the days of Abraham Lincohi^a certain ruffianly Captain Gordon 
made me perilous experiment of bringing a cargo of slaves to New 
York. He was seized, and promptly nanged, and there was no far- 
ther attempt to revive the slave-trade. Thus appropriately was this 
hideous traffic dosed. 

CHAPTER X. 

JOHN BBOWN. 

Tub hatred of the North to slavery was rapidly growing. In the 
eyes of some, slavery was an enormous sin, fitted to bring the curse 
of Gkxi upon the land. To others it was a political evil, marring 
the unity and hindering the progress of the country. To very many, 
on the one ground or the other, it was becoming hateful. Politi- 
cians souffht to delay by concesfflona the inevitable crisis. Simple 
men, guiding themselves by their conviction of the wickedness of 
slavery, were growing ever more vehement in their abhorrence of 
this evil thing. 

John Brown was such a man. The blood of the Pilgrim Fathers 
flowed in his veins; the old Puritan spuit euided all his actions. 
From his boyhood he abhorred slavery; and he was constrained by 
his duty to God and man to spend himself in this cause. There was 
no hope of advant^ in it ; no desire for fame ; no Uiou^ht at all 
for himself or for his children. He saw a huge wronff, ana he could 
not help setting himself to resist it. He was no politician. He was 
powerless to innuence the councils of the nation, but he had the old 
Puritan aptitude for battle. He went to Kansas with his sons to 
help in the fight for freedom ; and while there was fighting to be 
done, John Brown was at the front. He was a leader among the 
free settlers, who felt his military superiority, and followed him with 
confidence in many a bloody sKirmish. He retired habitually inj» 
deep solitudes to pray. He had morning and evening prayers, in 
which all his followers joined. He would allow no man of immoral 
character in his camp. He believed ih&t God directed him in vi- 
rions; he was God's servant, and not man's. The work given him to 
do might be bitter to the flesh, but since it was Gk^d's work he dared 
not shrink from it. 

When the triumph of freedom was secured in Kansas, John Brown 
moved eastward to Virginia. He was now to devote himself in ear- 
nest to the overthrow of the accursed institution. The laws of his 
country sanction^ an enormous wickedness. He declared war 
against his country, in so far as the national support of slavery was 
concerned. He prepared a constitution and a semblance of govern- 
ment. He himself was the head of this singular organization. As- 
sociated with him were a Secretary of State, a Treasurer, and a Sec- 
retary of War. Slavery, he stated, was a barbarous and unjustifiable 
war, carried on by one eection of the community against another. 



His new government was for the defence of those whom the lawei of 
the country wron^ullV left undefended. He was joined by a few 
enthusiasts like-mmdea with himself, and he laid up a store of anna. 
He and his friends hung about plantations, and aided the escape of 
slaves to Canada. Occasionally the horses and cattle of liie riave- 
owner were laid under contribution to support the costs of the cam- 
paign. Brown meditated war upon b^ somewhat extensive scale, and 
only wsdted the re-enforcements of which he was assured, that he 
might proclaim liberty to all the captives in his neighborhood. But 
reason appeared for believing that his plans had been betrayed to 
the enemy, and Brown was nurried into measures wliich brought 
swift destruction upon himself and his followers. 

Harper's Ferry was a town of five thousand inhabitants, nestling 
amid steep and rugged mountains where the Shenandoah unites its 
waters with those of the Potomac. The national armory was here, 
and an arsenal in which were laid up enormous stores of arms and 
ammunition. Brown resolved to seize the arsenal. It was his hope 
that the slaves would hasten to his standard when the news of his 
success went abroad; and he seems to have reckoned that he would 
become strong enoueh to make terms with the Government, or, at 
the worst, to secure the escape to Canada of his armed followers. 

One Sunday evening in October he marched into Harper's Ferry 
with a little army of twenty-two men— black and white — ^and easily 
possessed himself of the arsenal. He cut the telegraph wires ; he 
stopped the trains which here cross the Potomac; he made prisoners 
of the workmen who came in the morning to resume their labors at 
the arsenal. His sentinels held the streets and bridges. The sur- 
prise was complete, and for a few hours his possession of the gov- 
ernment works was undisputed. 

When at length the news of this amazing rebellion was suffered to 
escape, and America learned that old John Brown had invaded and 
conquered Harper's Ferry, the rage and alarm of the slave-owners 
and their supporters knew no bounds. The Virginians, upon whom 
the affront fell most heavily, took prompt measures to avenge it. 
By noon on Monday a force of militiamen surrounded the litde 
town, to prevent the escape of those whom, as yet, they were not 
strong enough to capture. Before night fifteen hundrea men were 
assembled. All that nijght Brown held his conquest, tiU nearly all 
his men were woundecTor slain. His two sons were shot dead. 
Brown, standing beside their bodies, calmly exhorted his men to be 
firm, and sell their lives as dearly as possible. On Tuesday morning 
the soldiers forced an entrance, and brown, with a sabre-cut in his 
head and two bayone^stabs in his body, was a prisoner. He was 
tried, and condemned to die. Throughout his imprisonment, and 
even amid the horrors of the closing scene, his habitual serenity was 
undisturbed. He "humbly trustea that he had the peace of Ck>d, 
which passeth all understanding, to rule in his heart." 

To the enraged slave-owners John Brown was a detestable rebel. 
To the abolitionists he was a martjrr. To us he is a true, earnest, 
but most ill- judging man. His actions were unwise, unwarrantable; 
but his aims were noble, his self-devotion was heroic. 

CHAPTER XI. 

BIOHTEBK MUAuRBD AND BECTT. 

In this year America made her decennial enumeration of her 
people ana their possessions. The industrial greatness which the 
census revealed was an astonishment, not only to the rest of the 
world, but even to herself. The slow growth of the old European 
countries seemed absolute stagnation beside this swift multiplica- 
tion of men and of beasts, and of wealth in every form. 

The three million colonists who had thrown off the British yoke 
had now increased to thirty-one and a half millions I Of these, four 
million were slaves, owned by three hundred and fifty thousand 
persons. This great population was assisted in its toils by six null- 
ion horses and two million working oxen. It owned ei^t million 
Qows, fifteen million other cattle, twenty-two million sheep, and 
thirty-three million ho^. The products of the soil were enormous. 
The cotton crop of this year was close upon one million tons. It 
had more than doubled within the last ten years. The grain crop 
was twelve hundred million bushels — figures so large as to pass 
beyond our comprehension. Tobacco had more than doubled since 
1960— until now America actually yielded a supply of five hundred 
million pounds. There were tve thousand nules of canals, and 
thirty thousand miles of railroad— twenty-two thousand of which 
were the creation of the preceding ten years. The textile manu- 
factures of t^e country had reached the annual value of forty mill- 
ions sterling. America had provided for the education of her chil- 
dren by erecting one himdred and thirteen thousand schools and 
colleges, and employing one hundred and fifty thousand teachers. 
Her educational institutions enjoyed revenues amounting to nearly 
seven million sterling, and were attended by five and a half million 
pupils. Religious instruction was given in fifty -four thousand 
churches, in which there was accommodation for nineteen million 
hearers. The daily history of the world was supplied by four thou- 
sand newspapers, which circulated annually one thousand million 
copies. 

There belonged to the American people nearly two thousand mill- 
ion acres of land. They had not hieen able to make any use of the 
greater part of this enormous heritage. Only four hundred million 
acres had as yet become in any measure available f oi the benefit of 
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man. The huge remainder lay unposseflsed— -its power to give wealth 
to man growing always greater duiinff the long ages of solitude and 
neglect. The ownership of this prodigious expanse of fertile land 
opened to the American people a future of unexampl^ prosperity. 
They needed only peace and the exercise of their own vigorous in- 
dustry. But a sterner task was in store for them. 

During the last few years the divisions between North and South 
had become exceedingly bitter. The North was becoming ever more 
intolerant of slavery. The unreasoning and passionate South re- 
sented with growing fierceness the Noruiem abhorrence of her fa- 
vored institution. In the Senate House one day a member was 
bending over his desk, busied in writing. His name was Charles 
Sumner, of Massachusetts. He was well Imown for the hatred 
which he bore to slavery, and his power as an orator gave him rank 
as a leader among those who desired the overthrow of the system. 
While this senator was occupied with his writing there walked up 
to him two men whom South Carolina deemed not unworthy to 
frame laws for a great people. One of them— a ruffian, althou^ a 
senator— whose name was 6rooks, carried a heavy cane. With this 
formidable weapon he discharged many blows upon the head of the 
unsuspecting Sumner, till his victim fell bleeding and senseless to 
the floor. For this outrage a trifling flne was imposed on Brooks. 
His admiring constituents eagerly paid the amount. Brooks re- 
signed his seat, and was immediately re-elected. Handsome canes 
flowed in upon him from all ports of the slave country. The South, 
in a most deliberate and emphatic manner, recorded its approval of 
the crime which he had committed. 

To such a pass had North and South now come. Sumner vehe- 
mently attackuig slaveiy; Brooks vehemently smiting Sumner upon 
his d^enceless head — these men represent with perfect truthfulness 
the feeling of the two great sections. This cannot last. 

A new President feu to be elected in 1860. Never had an elec- 
tion taken place under circumstances so exciting. The North was 
thoroughly aroused on the slave question. The time for compro- 
mises was felt to have passed. It was a death-grapple between the 
two powers. Each party had to put forth its strength and conquer, 
or be crushed. 

The enemies of slavery announced it as their design to prevent 
slavery from extending to the Territories. They had no power to 
interfere in States where the system already existed. But, tney said, 
the Territories belong to the Union. The proper condition of the 
Union is freedom. The Slave States are merely exceptional. It 
is contrary to the Constitution to carry this irregularity where it 
does not already exist. 

The Territories, said the South, belong to the Union. All citizens 
of the Union are free to go there with their property. Slaves are 
property. Slavery may therefore be established in the Temtories, 
if s&ve-owners choose to settle there. 

On this issue battle was joined. The Northern party nominated 
Abraham Lincoln as their candidate. The Southerners, with their 
friends in the North— of whom there were many — divided their 
votes among three candidates. They were defeated, and Abraham 
Lincoln became President. 

Mr. Lincoln was the son of a smaU and not very prosperous 
farmer. He was bom in 1809, in the State of Kentucky, but his 
youth was passed mainly in Indiana. His father had chosen to 
settle on the farthest veree of civilization. Around him was a 
dense, illimitable forest, stfll wandered over by the Indians. Here 
and there in the wilderness occurred a rude wooden hut like his 
own, the abode of some rough settler regardless of comfort and 
greedy of the excitements of pioneering. The next neighbor was 
two miles away. There were no roads, no bridges, no inns. The 
traveller swum the rivers he had to cross, and trusted, not in vain, 
to the hospitality of the settlers for food and shelter. Now and 
then a clergyman passed that way, and from a hasty platform be- 
neath a tree the gospel was preached to an eagerly-listening audi- 
ence of rueged wooosmen. Many years after, when he had grown 
wise and famous, Mr. Lincoln spoke, with tears in his eyes, of a 
well -remembered sermon which he had heard from a wayfarine 
preacher in the great Indiana wilderness. Justice was administered 
under the shade of forest -trees. The jury sat upon a log. The 
same tree which sheltered the court occasionally served as a gibbet 
for the criminal. 

In this society— rugged, but honest and kindly— the youth of the 
future Ptesident was passed. He had little schooling; mdeed, there 
was scarcely a school within reach, and if all the days of his school- 
time were added together they would scarcely make up one year. 
His father was poor, and Abraham was needed on the farm. There 
was timber to fell, there were fences to build, fields to plough, sow- 
ing and reaping to be done. Abraham led a busy life, and knew 
well, while yet a boy, what hard work meant. Like all boys who 
come to anything great, he had a devouring thirst for knowled^. 
He borrowed all the books in his neighborhood, and read them by 
the blaze of the logs which his own axe had split. 

This was his upbringing. When he entered life for himself, it 
was as clerk in a small store. He served nearly a year there, con- 
ducting faithfully and cheerfully the lowly commerce by which the 
wants of the settlers were supplied. Then he comes before us as a 
soldier, fighting a not very bloody campaign against the Indians, 



who had undertaken, rather imprudently, to drive the white men 
out of that region. Having settled in Illinois, he commenced the 
study of law, supporting himself by land-surveying during the un- 
profitable stages of that pursuit, finally he appli^ himself to pol- 
itics, and in 18B4 was elected a member of the Legislature of Illinois. 

He was now in his twenty-fifth year,- of vast stature, somewhat 
awkwardly fashioned, slender for his height, but uncommonly mus- 
cular and enduring. He was of pleasant humor, ready and ti^ue in- 
sight. After such a boyhood as his, difficulty had no terrors for 
hun, and he was incapable of defeat. His manners were very 
homely. His lank, unsainly figure, dressed in the native manu- 
facture of the backwoods, would have spread dismay in a European 
drawing-room. He was smiled at even m the uncourtly Legislature 
of Ulinois. But here, as elsewhere, whoever came into contact with 
Abraham Lincoln felt that he was a man framed to lead other men. 
Sagacious, penetrating, full of resource, and withal honest, kindly, 
conciliatory, his hands might be roughened by toil, his dress and 
ways might be those of the wilderness, yet was he quickly recog- 
nized as a born king of men. 

During the next twenty-six years Mr. Lincoln applied himself to 
the profession of the law. During the greater portion of those years 
he was in public life. He had part in all the political controversies 
of his time. Chief among these were the troubles ari^g out of sla- 
very. From his boyhood Mr. Lincoln was a steady enemy to slavery 
as at once foolish and wrong. He would not interfere with it in the 
old States, for there the Constitution gave him no power ; but he 
would in no way allow its establishment in tlie Territories. He de- 
sired a policy which "looked forward hopefully to the time when 
slavery, as a wrong, might come to an end." He gained in a' very 
unusual degree the confidence of his party, who raised him to the 
presidential chair as a true and capable representative of their prin- 
ciples in regard to the great slavery question. 

CHAPTER XII. 

SBCB88I0K. 

South Carolina ^as the least loyal to the Union of all the 
States. She estimated very highly her own dignity as a sovereign 
State. She held in small account the allegiance which she owed 
to the Federal Government. Twenty-eight years ago Congress had 
enacted a highly protective tariff. South Carolina, disapproving of 
this measure, decreed that it was not binding upon her. Should 
the Federal Oovemment attempt to enforce it. South Carolina an- 
nounced her purpose of quitting the Union and becoming indepen- 
dent. General Jackson, who was then President, made ready to 
hold South Carolina to her duty by force; but Congress modified 
the tariff, and so averted the danger. Jackson believed firmly that 
the men who then held the destiny of South Carolina in their hands 
wished to secede. ** The tariff," he said, " was but a pretext. The 
next will be the slavery question." 

The time predicted had now come, and South Carolina led her ^ 
sister States mto the dark and bloody path. A convention of her 
people was promptly called, and on the 20th of December an ordi- 
nance was passed dissolving the Union, and declaring South Caro- 
lina a free and independent republic. When the ordinance was 
passed the bells of Charleston run^ for joy, and the streets of the 
city resoimded with the wild, exultmg shouts of an excited people. 
D€»u*ly had the joy of those tumultuous hours to be paid for. Four 
years later, when Sherman quelled the heroic defence of the rebel 
city, Charleston lay in ruins. Her people, sorely diminished by war 
and famine, had been long familiar with the miseries which a strict 
blockade and a merciless bombardment can infiict 

The example of South Carolina was at once followed by other 
discontented States. Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Florida hastened to assert their independence, and to league them- 
selves into a new Confederacy. They adopted a constitution, dif- 
fering from the old mainly in these respects, that it contained pro- 
visions against taxes to protect any branch of industry, and gave 
effective securities for the permanence and extension of slavery. 
They elected Mr. Jefferson Davis President for six years. They 
possessed themselves of the government property within their own 
boundaries. It was not yet their opinion that the North would 
fight, and they bore themselves with a high hand in all the arrange- 
ments which their new position seemed to call for. 

After the government was formed, the Confederacy was joined 
by other Slave States who at first had hesitated. Vix^ginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Texas, after some delay, gave in 
their adhesion. The Confederacy in its completed form was com- 
posed of eleven States, with a population of nine million; six million 
of whom were free, and three milhon were slaves. Twenty-three 
States remained loyal to the Union. Their population amounted to 
twenty-two million. 

It 19 not to be supposed that the free population of the seceding 
States were unanimous in their desire to break up the Union. On 
the contrary, there is good reason to believe that a majority of the 
people in most of the seceding States were all the time opposed to 
secession. In North Carolina the attempt to carry secession was at 
first defeated by the people. In the end that State left the Union 
reluctantly, under the belief that not otherwise could it escape be- 
coming the battle-ground of the contending powers. Thus, too, 
Virgima refused at first, by large majorities, to secede. In Georgia 
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and Alabama the miBorhieB againat secesdon were lai^. In Louis- 
iana twenty thousand votes were given for secession, and seven- 
teen thousand aeainst it. In many cases it required much intrigue 
and dexterity of manacement to obtain a favorable vote; and the 
resolution to quit the iTnioa was received in sorrow by very many 
of the Southern people. But everywhere in the South me idea 
prevailed that allegiance was due to the State rather than to the 
Federation. And thus it came to pass that when the authorities 
of a State resolved to abandon the union, the citizens of that State 
felt constrained to secede, even while they mourned the course upon 
whidi they were forced to enter. 

It has l)een maintained by some defenders of the seceding States 
that slavery was not the cause of secession. On that question there 
can surely be no authority so good as that of the seceding States 
themselves. A declaration of the reasons which influenced their 
action was issued by several States, and acquiesced in by the others. 
South Carolina was the first to give reasons for her conduct. These 
reasons related wholly to slavery, no other cause of separation be- 
ing hinted at. The ^Northern States, it was complainea, would not 
restore runaway slaves. They assumed the right of ''deciding on 
the propriety of our domestic institutions." They denounced sla- 
very as sinfuL They {xermltted the open establishment of antisla- 
very societies. They aided the escape of slaves. They sought to 
exclude slavery from the Territories. Finally, they haa elected to 
the office of President Abraham Lincoln, " a man whose opinions 
and purposes are hostile to slavery." 

Some of the American people had from the beginning held the 
opinion that any State could leave the Union at her pleasure. 
That belief was general in the South. The seceding States did not 
doubt that they had full legal right to take the step which they had 
taken, and they stated withperfect frankness what was their reason 
for exercising this right. They believed that slavery was endanger- 
ed by their continuance in the tJnion. Strictly speaking, they fought 
in defence of their right to secede. But they had no other motive 
for seceding than that slavery should be preserved and extended. 
The war which ensued was therefore really a war in defence of 
slavery. But for the Southern love and the Northern antipathy to 
slavery, no war could have occurred. The men of the South at- 
tempted to break up the Union because they thought slavery would 
be safer if the slave-owning States stood alone. The men of the 
Korth refused to allow the Union to be broken up. They did not 

So to war to put down slavery. They had no more right to put 
own slavery in the South than England has to put down slavery 
in Cuba, llie Union which they loved was endangered, and they 
fought to defend the Union. 

CHAPTER Xra. 

THB TWO PBE81DENTS. 

Mr. Lincoln was elected, according to usaee, early in Novem- 
ber, but did not take possession of his office till March. In the inter- 
val President Buchanan remained in power. This gentleman was 
Boutham by birth, and, as it has always been believed, by sympa- 
thy. He laid no arrest upon the movements of the seceding States; 
nay, it has been alleeed that he rather sought to remove obstacles 
from their path. During all these winter months the Southern 
leaders were suffered to push forward their preparations for the ap- 
proaching conflict The North still hoped for peace, and Congress 
busi^ it^lf with vain schemes of conciliation. Meetings were held 
all over the countxy, at which an anxious desire was expressed to 
remove causes of onence. The self-willed Southerners would listen 
to no compromise. They would go apart, peacefully if they might; 
in storm and bloodshed if they must. 

Early in February Mr. Lincoln left his home in Illinois on his 
way to Washington. His neighbors accompanied him to the rail- 
road depot, where he spoke a few parting words to them. "I know 
not/' he said, "how soon I shall see you again. A duty devolves 
upon me which is, perhaps, greater than that which has devolved 
upon any other man smce the days of Washington. He never 
would have succeeded except for the aid of Divine Providence, 
upon which he at all times relied. I feel that I cannot succeed 
wiUiout the same divine aid which sustained him, and on the same 
Almiehty Beinff I place my reliance for support; and I hope you, 
my fnends, will all pray that I may receive that divine assistance 
without which I cannot succeed, but with which success is certain." 

With these grave, devout wonis, he took his leave, and passed on 
to the fulfilment of his heavy task. His inauguration took place as 
usual on the 4th of March. A huge crowd assembled around the 
Capitol. Mr. Lmcoln had thus far kept silence as to the course he 
mutated in regard to the seceding States. Seldom had a revela- 
tion involving issues so momentous been waited for at the lips of 
any man. The anxious crowd stood so stiU that to its utmost verge 
the words of tJie speaker were distinctly heard. 

He assured the Southerners that their fears were unfounded. 
He had no lawful right to interfere with slavery in the States where 
it existed ; he had no purpose and no inclination to interfere. He 
would, on the contrary, maintain them in the enjoyment of all the 
rights which the Constitution bestowed upon them. But he held 
that no State could quit the Union at pleasure. In view of the Con- 
stitution and the laws, the Union was unbroken. His policy would 
be framed upon that belief. He would continue to execute the laws 



within the seceding States, and would continue to possess Federal 
property there with all the force at his command. That did not 
necessarily involve conflict or bloodshed. Government would not 
assail the discontented States, but would suffer no invasion of its 
constitutional rights. With the South, therefore, it lay to decide 
whether there was to be peace or war. 

A week or two before Mr. Lincoln's inauguration Jefferson Davis 
had entered upon his career as President of the Southern Republic. 
Mr. Davis was an old politician. He had long advocated the right 
of an aggrieved State to leave the Union ; and he had larsely con- 
tributed, by speech and by intrigue, to hasten the crisis which had 
now arrived. He was an accomplished man, a graceful writer, a 
fluent and persuasive speaker. He was ambitious, resolute, and of 
ample experience in the management of affairs ; but he had many 
disqualifications for hi^ office. His obstinacy was blind and un- 
reasoning. He had litue knowled^ of men, and could not distin- 
guish '*l^tween an instrument ana an obstacle." His moral tone 
was low. He taught Mississippi, lus native State, to repudiate her 
Just debts. A great English statesman, who made his acquaintance 
some years before the war broke out, pronounced him one of the 
ablest and one of the most wicked men in America. 

In his inaugural address Mr. Davis displayed a prudent reserve. 
Speakinff for me world to hear— a world which, upon the whole, ab- 
horred smvery— he did not name the grievances which rendered se- 
cession necessary. He maintained the right of a discontented State 
to secede. The Union had ceased to answer the ends for ^hich it 
was established, and, in the exercise of an undoubted right, they had 
withdrawn from it. He hoped their late associates would not incur 
the fearful responsibility of disturbing them in their pursuit of a 
separate political career. If so, it only remained for them to appeal 
to arms, and invoke the blessing of Providence on a lust cause. 

Alexander H. Stephens was the Vice-president of the Confeder- 
acy. His health was bad, and the expression of his face indicated 
habitual suffering. He had nevertheless been a laborious student, 
and a patient, if not a very wise, thinker on the great questions of 
his time. In the early days of secession he delivered at Savannah 
a speech which quickly became famous, and which retains its inter- 
est still as the most candid explanation of the motives and the ex- 
pectations of the South. The old government, he said, was founded 
upon sand. It was founded upon the assumption of the equality 
of races. Its authors entertained the mistaken belief that African 
slavery was wrong in principle. *' Our new government," said the 
Vice-president, "is founded upon exactly the opposite ideas ; its 
foundations are laid, its comer-stone rests, upon the great truth that 
the negro is not equal to the white man — that slavery is his natural 
and normal condition." Why the Creator had made him so could 
not be told. " It is not for us to inquire into the wisdom of his or- 
dinances, or to question them." With this very clear statement by 
the Vice-president, we are freed from uncertainty as to the designs 
of the Southern leaders, and filled with thankfulness for the ruin 
which fell upon their wicked enterprise. 

It is a very curious but perfectly authenticated fact, that notwith- 
standing the pains taken by Bouthem leaders to show that they se- 
ceded merely to preserve and maintain slavery, there were many in- 
telligent men in England who steadfastly maintained that slavery 
had little or nothing to do with the origin of the Great War. 
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CHAPTER L 

THB FIB8T BLOW STRUCK. 

When his inaugural address was delivered, Mr. Lincoln was escort- 
ed by his predecessor in office back to the White House, where they 
parted — Buchanan to retire, not with honor, into a kindly oblivion; 
Lincoln to begin that great work which had devolved upon him. 
During all that month of March and on to the middle of April the 
world neaid very little of the new President. He was seldom seen 
in Washington. It was rumored that intense meditation upon the 
great problem had made him Ul. It was asserted that he endured 
the pains of indecision. Jn the Senate attempts were made to draw 
forth from him a confession of his purposes—if indeed he had any 
purposes. But the grim silence was unbroken. The South per- 
suaded herself that he was afraid— that the peace-loving, money- 
making North had no heart for fight. She was even able to believe, 
in her vain pride, that most of the Northern States w^ould ultimate- 
ly adopt her doctrines and Join themselves to her government 
Even in the Nortii there was a party which wished union with the 
seceding States on their own principles. There was a general indis- 
position to believe in war. The South had so often threatened, and 
been so often soothed by fresh concessions, it was difficult to believe 
now that she meant anything more than to establish a position for 
advantageous negotiation. All over the world men waited in anx- 
ious suspense for the revelation of President Lincoln's policy. Mer- 
cantile enterprise languished. Till the occupant of the W hiite House 
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chose to open Ms lips and say whether it was peace or war, the busi- 
ness of the world must be content to stand stfll. 

Mr. Lincoln's silence was not the result of irresolution. He had 
doubt as to what the South would do; he had no doubt as to what 
he himself would do. He would maintain the Union — by friendly 
arrangement and concession, if that were possible ; if not, by war 
fought out to the bitter end. 

Pie nominated the members of his Cabinet — ^most pronunent among 
whom was William H. Seward, his Secretary of State. Mr. Seward 
had been during all his public life a determined enemy to slavery. 
He was in full sympathy with the President as to the course which 
had to be pursued. His acute and vigorous intellect and great ex- 
perience in public affairs fitted him for the high duties which he was 
called to discharge. 

So soon as Mr. Lincoln entered upon his office the Southern Qov- 
emment sent ambassadors to him as to a foreign power. These gen- 
tlemen formally intimated that the six States hM. withdrawn from 
the Union, and now formed an independent nation. They desired 
to solve peaceably all the questions growing out of this separation, 
and they desired an interview with the President, that they might 
enter upon the business to which they had been appointed. 

Mr. Seward replied to the conunumcation of the Southern envoys, 
His letter was framed with much care, as its high importance de- 
manded. It was calm and gentle in its tone, but most dear and de- 
cisive. He could not recognize the events which had recently oc- 
curred as a rightful and accomplished revolution, but rather as a 
series of unjustifiable aggressions. He could not recognize the new 
government as a government at all. He could not reconiize or hold 
official mtercourse with its agents. The President could not receive 
them or admit them to any communication. Within the unimpas- 
sioned words of Mr. Seward there breathed the fixed, unalterable 
purpose of the Northern people, against which, as many persons even 
then felt, the impetuous South might indeed dash herself to pieces, 
but could by no possibility prevail. The baffled ambassadors went 
home, and the angry South quickened her preparations for war. 

Within the bay of Charleston, and intended for the defence of that 
important city, stood Fort Sumter, a work of considerable strengtti, 
asQ capable, if adequately garrisoned, of a prolonged defence. It 
was not so garrisoned, however, when the troubles began. It was 
held by Major Anderson with a force of seventy men, imperfectly 
provisioned. The Confederates wished to possess themselves of 
Fort Sumter, and hoped at one time to effect Uieir object peaceably. 
When that hope failed them, they cut off Major Anderson's supply 
of provisions, and quietly began to encircle him with batteries. For 
some time they waited till hunger should compel the surrender of 
the fort. But word was brought to them that President Lincoln 
was sending ships with provisions. Fort Sumter was promptly sum- 
moned to surrender. Major Anderson offered to go in three days, if 
not relieved. In reply he received intimation that in one hour the 
bombardment would open. 

About daybreak on the 12th the stillness of Charleston Bay was 
<ii^urbed by the firing of a laree mortar and the shriek of a shell as 
it rushed through the air. The shell burst over Fort Sumter, and 
the war of the Great Rebellion was begun. The other batteries by 
which the doomed fortress was surrounded auickly followed, and in 
a few minutes fifty guns of the largest size nung shot and shell into 
the works. The guns were admirably served, and every G^ot told. 
The garrison had neither provisions nor an adequate supply of am- 
munition. They were seventy, and their assailants were seven thou- 
sand. All they could do was to offer such resistance as honor de- 
manded. Hope of success there was none. 

The garrison did not reply at first to Uie hostile fire. They quietly 
breakfasted in the security of the bomb-proof casemates. Having 
finished their repast, they opened a comparatively feeble and ineP 
fective fire. All that day and next the Confederate batteries rained 
shell and red-hot shot into the fort. The wooden barracks caught 
lire, and the men were nearly suffocated by the smoke. Barrels of 
pnpowder had to be rolled through the names into the sea. The 
last cartridge had been loaded into the guns ; the last biscuit had 
iKcn eaten ; hu^e clefts yawned In the crumbling walls. Enough 
bad been done for honor; to prolong the resistance was uselessly to 
endanger the lives of brave men. Major Anderson surrendered the 
niined fortress, and the garrison marched out with the honors of 
^ar. Curiously enough, although heavy firing had continued during 
thirty-four hours, no man on either side was injured 1 

It was a natural mistake that South Carohna should deem the 
capture of Fort Sumter a glorious victoiy. The bells of Charleston 
chimed triumphantly all the day; guns were fired; the citizens were 
ill the streets, expressing with many oaths the rapture which this 
^reat success inspired, and their confident hope of triumphs equally 
decisive in time to come; ministers gave thanks; ladies waved hand- 
Kerchiefs ; male patriots quaffed potent draughts to the welfare of 
the Confederacy. On that bright April Sunday all was enthusiasm 
and boundless excitement in the city of Charleston. Alas for the 
vanity of human hopes! There were days near at hand, and many 
of them too, when these rejoicing citizens should sit in hunger and 
Borrow and despair among the rums of their city and the utter wreck 
of their fortunes and their trade. 

By many of the Southern people war was eageriy desired. The 
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Confederacy was already established for some months, and yet it 
included only six States. There were eight other Slave States, 
whose sympathies, it was believed, were with the seceders. These 
had been expected to join, but there proved to exist within them a 
loyalty to the Union sufficiently strong to delay their secession. 
Amid the excitements which war would enkindle, this loyalty, it 
was hoped, would disappear, and the hesitating States woula be 
constrained to join their fortunes to those of their more resolute sis- 
ters. The fall of Fort Sumter was more than a military triumph. 
It would more than double the strength of the Confederacy, and 
raise it at once to the rank of a great power. Everywhere in the 
South, therefore, there was a wild, extdtlng joy. Ana not without 
reason; for Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Tex- 
as now joined their sisters in secession. 

In the North the hope had been tenaciously clung to that the 
peace of the country was not to be disturbea This dream was 
rudely broken by the siege of Fort Sumter. The North awakened 
suddenly to the awful certainty that civil war was b^B^un. There 
was a deep feeling of indignation at the traitors who were willing 
to ruin their country that slavery might be secure. There was a 
full appreciation of the danger, and an instant imiversal determina- 
tion that, at whatever cost, the national life must be preserved. Per- 
sonal sacrifice was unconsidered; individual interests were merged 
in the general good. Political difference, ordinarily so bitter, was 
for the time almost effaced. Nothing was of interest but the ques- 
tion how this audacious rebellion was to be suppressed, and the 
American nation upheld in the great place which it claimed among 
men. 

Two days after the fall of Fort Sumter Mr. Lincoln intinuited, by 
proclamation, the dishonor done to the laws of the United States, 
and called out the militia to the extent of seventy -five thousand men. 
The Free States responded enthusiastically to the call. So prompt 
was their action that on the very next day several companies arrived 
in Washington. Flushed by their easily-won victory, the Southern- 
ers talked boastfully of seizing the capital. In a very short space 
there were fifty thousand loyal men ready to prevent that, and the 
safety of Washington was secured. 

The North pushed forward with boundless energy her warlike 
preparations. Rich men offered money with so much liberality 
that in a few days nearly five million sterling had been contributed. 
The school-teachers of Boston dedicated fixed proportions of their 
incomes to the support of the Government while the war should 
last. All over the country the excited people gathered themselves 
into crowded meetings, and breathed forth in fervid resolutions their 
determination to spend fortune and life in defence of the Union. 
Volunteer compames were rapidly fonned. In tlie cities ladies be- 
gan to organize themselves for the relief of sick and wounded sol- 
diers. It had been fabled that the North would not fight. With a 
fiery promptitude unknown before in modem history the people 
sprung to arms. 

Even yet there was on both sides* a belief that the war would be a 
short one. The South, despising an adversary unpractised in war, 
and vainly trustin|^ that the European powers would interfere, in 
order to secure their wonted supplies of cotton, expected that a few 
victories more would brin^ peace. The North still regarded seces- 
sion as little more than a gigantic riot, which she propped to extin- 
guish within ninety days. The truth was strangely different from 
the prevailing heliel of the day. A high-spirited people, six million 
in number, occupying a fertile territory nearly a million square miles 
in extent, had risen against the Government. The task undertaken 
by the North was to conquer this people, and by force of arms to 
bring them and their territory back to the Union. This was not 
likely to prove a work of easy accomplishment. 

CHAPTER II. 

THB BATTLB OF BUIjL BUK. 

Whes the North addressed herself to h^ task her own capital 
was still threatened by the rebels. Seven miles down the Poto- 
mac, and full in view of Washington, lies the old-fashioned decay- 
ing Virdnian town of Alexandria, where the unfortunate Brad- 
dock had landed his troops a century before. The Confederate flag 
floated over Alexandria. A rebel force was marching on Harper's 
Ferry, fifty-three nules from Washington; and as the government 
works comd not be defended, they w^ere biimt. Preparations were 
being made to seize Arlington Heights, from whic^ Washington 
could be easily shelled. At lianassas Junction, thirty miles away, a 
rebel army lay encamped. It seemed to many foreign observera 
that the North might lay aside all thought of attack, and be well 
pleased if she succeeded mthe defence of what was still left to her. 

But the Northern people, never doubting either their right or their 
strength, put their hand boldly to the work. The firat thing to be 
done was to shut the rebels in so that no help could reach them from 
the world outside. They could grow food enough; but they wers 
a people who could make little. They needed from Europe supplies 
of arms and ammunition, of clothing, of medicine. They needed 
money, which they could only get by sending' away their cotton. 
To stop their intercourse with Europe was to inflict a blow whick 
would itself prove almost fatal. Four days after the fall of Foii 
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Sumter Mr. Lincoln announced the blockade of all the rebel ports. 
It was a little time after till he had ships enough to make the block- 
ade efifective. But in a few weeks tnis was done^ and every rebel 
port was closed. The grasp thus established was never relaxed. 
So long as the war lasted the South obtained foreign supplies only 
from vessels which carried on the desperate traae of blockade- 
running^. 

Yirgmia completed her secession on the 2dd of April. Next morn- 
ing Federal troops seized and fortified Alexandria and the Arlington 
Heights. In the western portions of Virginia the people were so 
little in favor of secession that they wishS to establish themselves 
as a separate State, loyal to the Union. With no very serious trouble 
the rebel forces were driven out of this region, and Western Virginia 
was restored to the Union. Desperate attempts were made by the 
disloyal Gk)vernor of Missouri to carry his State out of the Union, 
a^dnst the wish of a majority of the people. It was found possi- 
ble to defeat the efforts of the secessionists and retain Missouri. 
Throughout the war this State was grievously wasted by Southern 
raids, but she held fast her loyalty. 

Thus at the opening of the war substantial advantages had been 
sained by the ^orth. They were not, however, of a sufficiently 
brilliant character fully to satisfy the expectations of the excited 
people. A great battle must be won. Qovemment, unwisely yield- 
mg to the pressure, ordered their imperfectly disciplined troops to ad- 
vance, ana attack the rebels in their position at Manassas Junction. 

General Beauregard lay at Manassas with a rebel force variously 
estimated at from thirtv thousand to f ortv thousand men. In front 
of his position ran the uttle stream of Bull Run, in a narrow, wooded 
valley^the ground rising on both sides into "bluffs, "crowned with 
frequent patches of dense wood. General M 'Dowell moved to attack 
him, with an army about equal in stren^. It was early Sunday 
morning when the army set out from its quarters at Centreville. 
The march was not over ten miles, but the day was hot, and the men 
not yet inured to hardship. It was ten o'clock when the battle fair- 
Iv opened. From the heights on the northern bank of the stream 
tlie Federal artilleiy play^ upon the enemy. The Southern line 
stretched well-nigh ten miles, and M'Dowell hoped, bv striking with 
an overwhelming force at a point on the enemv's right, to roll back 
his entire line in confusion. Heavy masses of infantry forded the 
stream and began the attack. The Southerners fought bravely and 
skilfully, but at the point of attack they were inferior in number, 
and they were driven back. The battle spread away far among the 
woods, and soon every copse held its group of slain and wounded 
men. By three o'clock the Federals reckoned the battle as good as 
won, for the enemy, though. still fighting, was falling back. But at 
that hour railway trains ran dose up to the field or battle with fif- 
teen thousand Southerners, fresh and eager for the fray. This new 
force was hurried into action. The wearied Federals could not en- 
dure the vehemence of the attack; they broke, and fied down the 
hill-side. With inexperienced troops a measured and orderly retreat 
is impossible; defeat is quickly* followed by panic. The men who 
had fought so bravely all the day now hurried in wild confusion 
from the field. The road was choked with a tangled mass of bag- 
gage-wa^ns, artillery, soldiers and civilians frenzied by fear, and 
cavalry riding wildly through the quaking mob. But the Southern- 
ers attemptea no pursuit, and the panic passed away. Scarcely an 
attempt, however, was made to stop the flight. Order was not re- 
stored till the worn-out men made their way back to Washington. 

This was the first great battle of the war, and its results were of 
prodigious importance. By the sanguine men of the South it was 
hailed as decisive of their final success. President Davis counted 
upon the immediate recognition of the Confederacy by the Great 
Powers of Europe as now certain. The newspapers accepted it as 
a settled truth mat "one Southerner was eaual to five Yankees." 
Intrigues began for the succession to thepresiaential chair— six years 
hence. A controversy arose among the States as to the location of 
the capital. The success of the Confederacy was regarded as a 
thing beyond doubt. Enlistment languished ; it was scarcely worth 
white to undergo the inconvenience of fighting for a cause which 
was already triumphant. 

The defeat at Manassas taught the people of the North that the 
task they had undertaken was a heavier task than they supposed, 
but it did not shake their steady purpose to perform it. On the day 
after the battle — while the routed army was swarming into Washing- 
ton—Congress voted five hundred million dollars, and called for haK 
a million of volunteers. A few days later Congress imanimously 
resolved that the suppression of the rebellion was a sacred duty, 
from the performance of which no disaster should discourage ; to 
which they pledged the employment of every resource, national and 
individual. ** Having chosen our course^" said Mr. Lincoln, "with- 
out guile and with pure purpose, let us renew our trust in God, and 
CO forward without fear and with manly hearts." The spirit of the 
North rose as the greatness of the enterprise became apparent. No 
thought was there of an^ other issue from the national agony than 
the overthrow of the national foe. The youth of the country crowd- 
ed into the ranks. * The patriotic impulse possessed rich and poor 
alike, and the sons of wealthy men shouldered a musket side by side 
with the penniless children of toiL Once, by some accident, the 



money which should have paid a New England regiment failed u 
arrive in time. A private in the regiment gave his dieck for a hun 
dred thousand dollars, and the men were paid. The Christiail 
churches yielded an earnest support to the war. In some westenj 
churches the men enlisted almost without exception. OccasionaHi 
their ministers accompanied them. Sabbath-school teachers an^ 
members of Young Men's Christian Associations were remarkab^ 
for the eagerness with which they obeyed the call of their counid 
It was no longer a short war and an easy victory whidi the Noifi 
anticipated. The gigantic character of the struggle was at length 
recognized ; and the North, chastened but undismayed, made prepai 
rations for a contest on the issue of which her existence depended 

CHAPTER m. 

"ON TO RICHMOKDr 

Genbral M'Dowell had led the Northern army to a def(^ 
which naturally shook public confidence in liis ability to commaDd. 
A new general was indispensable. When the war broke out a young 
man — George B. M'CleUan by name — was resident in Cincinnati 
peacefully occupied with the management of a railroad. He was 
trained at West Point, and had a mgh reputation for soldiership. 
Several years before Mr. Cobden was told by Jefferson Davis tfa&t 
M'Clellan was one of the best generals the country possessed. He 
was skilful to construct and organize, but his power to direct sue- 
cessf uUy the movements of great armies engaged in actual warfare 
was still unproved. 

• General M'Clellan was appointed to the conunand of the army i 
few days after the defeat at Bull Run, and sanguine hopes w^ere eo- 
tertain^ that he was about to give the people victory over their en^ 
emies. He addressed himself at once to lus task. From every State 
in the North men hastened to his standard. He disciplined them an j 
perfected their equipment for the field. In October he was at th« 
head of two hundrea thousand men — the largest army ever yet 8eei^ 
on the American continent. 

The rebel Government, which at first chose for its home the citj 
of Montgomenr in Alabama, moved to Richmond so soon as Yirgioij 
gave in her reluctant adherence to the secession cause. Richmoiulj 
me gay capital of the Old Dominion, sits queen-like upon a loftj^ 
plateau, with deep valleys flanking her on east and west, and ttuj 
James River rushmg past far below upon the south — not many mOt^ 
from the point where the "dissolute " fathers of the colony had &^ 
tablished themselves two centuries and a half ago. To Washingtoi^ 
the distance is only one hundred and thirty miles. The warring 
Governments were within a few hours' journey of each other. 

The supreme command of the rebel forces was committed to Geni 
eral Robert E. Lee— one of the greatest of modem soldiers. Ilfi 
was a calm, thoughtful, unpretending man, whose goodness ffainet^ 
for him universal love. He was opposed to secession, but belieyj 
ing, like the rest, that he owed alle^ance wholly to his own State, 
he seceded with Virginia. It was his difficult task to contend near-j 
ly always with forces stronger than his own, and to eke out by Iiis 
own skill and genius the scanty resources of the Confederacy. Ilia 
consummate abilitv maintained the war long after all hope of sue] 
cess was gone; and when at length he laid down his arms, even the 
country against which he had fought was proud of her erring but 
noble son. 1 

Thomas Jackson— better known as " Stonewall Jackson " — was 
the most famous of Lee's generals. In him we have a stranjre evi- 
dence of the influence which slavery exerts upon the best of men. 
He was of truly heroic mould— brave, generous, devout. His mili- 
tary perception was unerring; his decision swift as lightning. He 
rose early in the morning to read the Scriptures and pray. He 
cave a tenth part of his income for religious uses; he taught a Sun- 
day class of negro children; he delivered lectures on the authenticity 
of Scripture; when he dropped a letter into the post-office, he pray- 
ed for a blessing on the person to whom it was addressed. As hia 
soldiers march^ past his erect, unmoving flgure to meet the ene- 
my, they saw his lips move, and knew that their leader was pray- 
ing for them to Him who ' ' covereth the head in the day of battle!^" 
And yet this good man caused his negroes — male and female — to be 
flogged when he judged that severity needful. And yet he recom- 
mended that the South should "take no prisoners " — in other words, 
that enemies who had ceased to residt should be massacred. To the 
end of his life he remained of opinion that the rejection of this policy 
was a mistake. So fatally do the noblest minds become tainted by 
the associations of slave society. 

During the autumn and early winter of 1861 the weather was un- 
usually fine, and the roads were consequently in excellent condition 
for the march of an army. The rebel forces were scattered about 
Virginia — some of them within sight of Washington. Around Rich- 
mond it was understood there were few troops. It seemed easv for 
M'Clellan, with his magnificent army, to trample down any sli^t 
resistance which could be offered, and march into the rebel capital 
For many weeks the people and the Grovernment waited patiently. 
They had been too hasty before; they would not again urge their 
general prematurely into battle. But the months of autumn passed, 
and no blow was struck. Winter was upon them, and still " all was 
quiet on the Potomac." M'Clellan, in a series of brilliant reviews, 
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presented his splendid army to the admiration of his countrymen; 
but he was notVet ready to fight. The country bore the delay for 
six months. Then it could be endured no longer, and in January 
Mr. Lincoln issued a peremptory order that a movement against the 
enemy should be made. M'Clellan now formed a plan of opera- 
tions, and by the end of March was ready to begin his work. 

South-eastward from Richmond the James and the York rivers 
fall into Chesapeake Bay at a distance from each other of some 
twenty miles. The course of the rivers is nearly parallel, and the 
region between them is known as the Peninsula. M'Clellan con- 
veyed his army down the Potomac, landed at Fortress Monroe, and 
prepared to march upon Richmond by way of the Peninsula. 

Before him lay the little town of Yorktown, where, eighty years 
before, the War of Independence was closed by the surrender of 
the English army. Yorktown was held by eleven thousand rebels. 
M'OleImn had over one hundred thousand well -disciplined men, 
eager for battle. But he deemed it injudicious to assault the place, 
and preferred to operate in the way of a formal siege. The rebels 
waited tin he was ready to open his batteries — and then quietly 
marched away. 

M'CleUan moved slowly up the Peninsula. In six weeks he was 
within a few miles of Richmond, and in front of the forces which 
the rebels had been actively collecting for the defence of their capi- 
tal. These forces were now so strong that M'CIellan deemed him- 
self outnumbered, and sought the protection of his gun-boats on the 
James River. The emboldened rebels dashed at his retreating ranks. 
His march to the James River occupied seven days, and on every 
day there was a battle. Nearly always the Federals had the advan- 
tage in the fight. Always after the fight they resumed their retreat 
Once they (£ove back the enemy, inJ^icting upon him a crushing 
defeat. Their hooes rose with success, and they demanded to be lea 
back to Richmono. M'Clellan shunned the ^reat enterprise which 
opened before him, and never rested from his march tul he lay in 
safety, sheltered by the gun-boats on the James River. He had lost 
fifteen thousand men ; but the rebels had suffered even more. It was 
said that the retreat was skilfully conducted, but the American people 
vere in no humor to appreciate the merits of a chief who was great 
onlr in flight. Their msappointment was intense. The SouUiem 
leaaers devoutly annoimced "undying gratitude to God" for their 
great success, and looked forward with increasing confidence to 
their final triumph over an enemy whose assaults it seemed so easy 
to repulse. 

Kor was this the only success which crowned the rebel arms. 
The most remarkable battle of the war was fought while M'CleUan 
was preparing for his advance, and it ended in a rebel victory. 

At the very beginning of the war the Confederates bethought 
them of an iron-cl& ship-of-war. They took hold of an old frigate 
which the Federals had sunk in the James River. They sheamed 
her in iron plates; they roofed her with iron rails. At her prow, 
beneath the water-line, the^ fitted an iron-clad projection, which 
niight be driven into the side of an adversary. Hiey anned her 
with ten gims of large size. 

The mechanical resources of the Confederacy were defective, 
and this novel structure was eight months in preparation. One 
morning in March she steanoted slowly down the James River, 
rttendea by five small vessels of the ordinary sort. A powerful 
Northern fleet lay guarding the mouth of the river. The Vvr- 
miar—fs& the iron-clad had been named— came straight toward the 
hostile ships. She fired no shot; no man showed himself upon her 
ieck. The Federals assailed her with well-aimed discharges, but 
the shot bounded harmless from her sides. She steered for the 
Ofimberland, into whose timbers she struck her armed prow. A 
ttnge cleft opened in the OumberlaTicFs side, and the gaUant ship 
^ent down with a himdred men of her crew on board. The Vir- 
pnia next attacked the Federal ship Gonffre^a, At a dJAtance of 
^0 hundred yards she opened her funs upon this ill-fated vessel. 
Hie Congress was aground, and coiud offer no effective resistance. 
^ter sustaining heavy loss, she was forced to surrender. Night 
approached, ana the VvrgijUa drew off, intending to resume her 
^ork on the morrow. , 

Barly next moming^a bright Sunday morning — she steamed out, 
uid niade for the Minnesota, a Federal ship, which had been 
pt)anded to get beyond her reach. The Minnesota was still 

rund, and helpless. Beside her, however, as the men on board 
Virginia observed, lay a mysterious structure, resembling noth- 
Dg they had ever seen before. Her deck was scarcely visible above 
^e water, and it supported nothing but an iron turret nine feet 
[igh. This was the MmitoTf designed by Captain Ericcson — the 
itst of the class of iron-clad turret-ships. By a singular chance she 
^ arrived thus opportunely. The two iron-clads measured their 
^ngth in combat, but their shot produced no impression, and 
^er two hours of heavy but ineffective firing they separated, and 
he Virginia retired up the James River. 

This fight opened a new era in naval warfare. The Washington 
mcmment hastened to buUd turret-ships. AH European govern- 
Qents, perceiving the worthlessness of ships of the cud type, pro- 
ved to reconstruct their navies according to the light which the 
ction of the Virginia and the Monitor afforaed them. 

The efforts of the North to crush the rebel forces in Virginia had 



signally failed. But military operations were not confined to Vir- 
ginia: in this war the battle-field was the continent. Many hun- 
dreds of miles from the scene of M'Clellan's unsuccessful efforts 
the banner of the Union was advancing into the revolted territory. 
The North sought to occupy the Border States, and to repossess the 
line of the Mississippi, thus severing Texas, Louisiana, ana Arkansas 
from the other members of the secession enterprise, and perfecting 
the blockade which was now effectively maintained on the Atlantic 
coast. There were troops enough for these vast operations. By the 
1st of December, 1861, six hundred and forty thousand men had en- 
rolled themselves for the war. The North, thoroughly aroused now, 
had armed and drilled these enormous hosts. Her f ounderies worked 
night and day, moulding cannon and mortars. Her own resources 
could not produce with sufiScient rapidity the gun-boats which she 
needed to assert her supremacy on the western waters, but she ob- 
tained help from the building^rds of Europe. All that wealth and 
ener^ could do was done. While the Confederates were supinely 
trusting to the difi^culties of the country and the personal prowess 
of their soldiers, the North massed forces which nothing on the con- 
tinent could lonff resist. In the south and west results were achieved 
not imworthy oi these vast preparations. ^ 

During the autumn a strong fleet was sent southward to the Car- 
olina coast. Overcoming wiSi ease the slight resistance which the 
rebel forts were able to offer, the expedition possessed itself of Port 
Royal, and thus commanded a large tract of rebel territory. It was 
a cotton -crowing district, worked wholly by slaves. The owners 
fled, but the slaves remained. The first experiment was made here 
to prove whether the negro would labor when the lash did not com- 
pel, and the results were most encouraging. The negroes worked 
cheerfully and patiently, and many of them became rich from the 
easy gahis of labor on that rich soil. 

tn the west the war was pushed vigorously and with success. To 
General Grant — ^a strong, tenacious, silent man, destined erelong to 
be Commander-in-chief and President — was assigned the work of 
driving the rebels out of Kentucky and Tennessee. His gun-boats 
ran up the great rivers of these States, and took effective part in the 
battles whidi were fought The rebels were forced southward till, 
in the spring of 1862, the frontier line of rebel territory no longer 
enclosed Kentucky. Even Tennessee was held with a loosened and 
uncertain grasp. 

In ArkfUQsas, beyond the Mississippi, was fought the Battle of Pea 
l^dge, which stretched over three days, and in which the rebels re- 
ceived a sharp defeat. Henceforth the rebels had no footing in Alls- 
souri or in Arkansas. 

New Orleans fell in ApriL Admiral Farragut, with a powerful 
fleet, forced his way past the forts and gun-boats which composed 
the insufQcient de&nce of the city. There was no army to resist 
him. He landed a small party of marines, who pulled down the se- 
cession flag and restored that of the Union. The people looked on 
silently while the city passed thus easily away forever from Confed- 
erate rule. 

There was gloom in the rebel capital as the tidhigs of these disas- 
ters came in. But the spirit of the people was unbroken, and the 
Government was encoun^ged to adopt measures equal to the emer- 
gency. A law was enact^ which placed at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment every man between eighteen and thirty-five years of age. 
Enlistment for short terms was discontinued. Henceforth the busi- 
ness of Southern men must be war, and eveiy man must hold him- 
self at his country's call. This law yielded for a time an adequate 
supply of soldiers, and ushered in those splendid successes which 
cherished the delusive hope that the slave-power was to establish 
itself as one of the Great rowers of the world. 

CHAPTER IV. 

LIBERTY TO THE CAPTTVE. 

The slave question, out of which the rebellion sprung, presented 
for some time grave difiOlculties to the Northern Government. As 
the Northern armies forced their way southward, escaped slaves 
flocked to them. These slaves were loyal subjects ; their owners 
were rebels in arms against the Government. Could the Govern- 
ment recognize the right of the rebel to own the loyal man? Asain: 
the labor of the slaves contributed to the support of the rebellion. 
Was it not a clear necessity of war that Government should deprive 
the rebellion of this support by freeing all the slaves whom its au- 
thority could reach? But, on the othfer hand, some of the Slave 
States remained loyal. Over their slaves Government had no pow- 
er, and mudi care was needed tliat no measure should be adopted of 
which they could justly complain. 

The President had been all his life a steady foe to slavery; but he 
never foKot that, whatever his own feelings might be, he was strict- 
ly bounoby law. His duty as President was not to destroy slavery 
but to save the Union. "Wnen the time came to overthrow this ac- 
cursed system, he would do it with gladdened heart. Meanwhile he 
said, " If I could save the Union without freeing any slave, I would 
do it; if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and 
if I could save it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would 
doit." 

From the very beginning of the war escaped slaves crowded with- 
in the Federal hues. They were willing to perform any labor, or to 
fight in a cause which they all knew to dg their own. But the North 
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was notyet freed from her babitoal tendemefls for Boathem instita- 
tioDS. The negroes oonld not yet be armed. Nay, it was permitted 
to the owners of escaped slaves to enter the Northern lines and for- 
cibly to carry back their property. General M'Clellan pledged him- 
aelf not only to avoid interference with slaves, but to crush with an 
iron hand any attempt at insurrection on their part. General Fre- 
mont, commanding in Missouri, issued an order which gave liberty 
to the slaves of persons who were fighting against the Union. The 
President, not yet deeming that measure indispensable, disallowed 
it. A little later it was proposed to arm the blacks, but to that also 
the President objected. He would do nothing prematurely which 
might olf end the loyal Slave States, and so hinder the restoration of 
the Union. 

But in war opinion ripens fast. Men ouickly learned, under that 
stern teacher, to reason that, as slavery had caused the rebellion, 
slavery should be extinguished. Congress met in December, with 
ideas which pointed d^nsively toward abolition. Measures were 
passed which marked a great era in the history of slavery. The 
waves of men who were m arms against the Government were de- 
clared to be free. Colored men might be armed and employed as 
soldiers. Slaveiy was abolished within the District of Columbia. 
Slavery was prohibited forever within all the Territories. Every 
slave escaping to the Union armies was to be free. Wherever the 
authority of Congress could reach, slavery was now at an end. 

But something yet remained. Public sentiment in the North grew 
strong in favor of immediate and unconditional emancipation of 
aU daves within the revolted States. This view was prised upon 
Lincoln. He hesitated long ; not from reluctance, but because he 
wished the public mind to be thoroughly made up before he took this 
dedsive step. At length his course was resolved upon. He drew 
up a Proclamation which gave freedom to all the slaves in the rebel 
States. He called a meeting of his Cabinet, which cordially sanc- 
tioned the measure. After New Tear's<day of 1868 all persons held 
to slavery within the seceded territory were declared to be free. 
"And upon this act" — thus was the Proclamation closed — "sin- 
cerely believed to be an act of lustice, warranted by the Constitution 
upon military necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of man- 
kind and the gracious favor of Almighty God." 

This— one of the most memorable of all State papers— gave free- 
dom to over three million slaves. It did not touch slavery in the 
k>yal States, for there the President had no authority to interfere. 
But all men knew that it involved the abolition of slavery in the 
loyal as well as in the rebellious States. Henceforth slavery became 
impossible on any portion of American territory. 

The deep significance of this great measure was most fully recog- 
nized by the Northern people. The churches gave thanks to God 
for this fulfilment of their long-cherished desire. Congress expressed 
its cordial approval. Innumerable public meetings resolved that 
the President's action deserved the support of the country. Bells 
pealed joyfully in the great cities and quiet villages of the East, and 
m the infant settlements of the distant West. Charles Sumner beg- 
ged from the President the pen with which the Proclamation had 
been signed. The original draught of the document was afterward 
sold for a large sum at a fair h3d in Chicago for the benefit of the 
soldiers. 

The South, too, understood this transaction perfectly. It was the 
triumphant and final expression of that Northem abhorrence to 
slavery which had provoked the slave -owners to rebel. It made 
reconciliation impossible. President Davis said to his Congress that 
it would (^m the fears of those who apprehended a restoration of 
the old Union. 

It is a painful reflection that the English Government utterly mis- 
understood this measure. Its official utterance on the subject was 
a sneer. Earl Russell, the Foreign Secretary of that day, wrote to our 
ambassador at Washington that the Proclamation was ' ' a measure of 
a very questionable kind." "It professes," he continued, " to eman- 
cipate slaves where the United dtates cannot make emancipation a 
reality, but emancipates no one where the decree can be carried into 
effect." Thus imperfectly had Earl Russell yet been able to com- 
prehend this memorable page of modem history. 

CHAPTER V. 

CONFEDERATE 8UCCB88B& 

M'ClbIiLan's ignominioiu failure disappointed but did not dis- 
hearten the Northem people. While M'Clellan was hasting away 
from Ridimond, the Govemors of seventeen States assured the 
President of the readiness of their people to furnish troops. The 
President issued a call for an additional three hundred thousand 
men, and his call was promptly obeyed. 

M'Clellan lay for two months, secure* but inglorious, beside his 

Sm-boats on the James River. General Lee, rightly deeming that 
ere was little to fear from an armv so feebly lect ranged northward 
with a strong force and threatened Washington. The Federal troops 
mround the capital were greatly inferior in number. President Lin- 
coln summoned M'Clellan northward. M*Clellan was, as usual, im- 
leady, and a small Federal army under General Pope was left to 
oope unaided with the enemy. Pope received a severe defeat at 
Manassas, and retired to the fortifications of Washington. 

Cteneral Lee was strong enough now to carry the war into North- 
«ni territory. He captured Harper's Feny, and passed into Mary- 



land. M'delhm was at length stimulated to action, and having car- 
ried his troops northward, he attacked Lee at Antietam. The North- 
ern army far outnumbered the enemy. The battle was long and 
bloody. When darkness sunk down upon the wearied combatants 
no decisive advantage had been gained. M'Clellan's generals urgtd 
a renewal of the attack next morning. But this was not done, and 
General Lee crossed- the Potomac and retired unmolested into Yir- 
^nia. M'Clellan resumed his customary inactivity. The Prenident 
ordered him to pursue the enemy and give battle. He even wished 
him to move on Richmond, which he was able to reach before Le« 
could possibly be there. In vain. M'Clellan could not move. His 
horses had sore tongues and sore backs ; they were lame ; they were 
broken down by fatigue. Lincoln had already been unduly patient 
But the country would endure no more. General M'Clellan was 
removed from command of that army whose power he had so long 
been able to neutralize, and his place was taken by General Bumaide 

Bumside at once moved his anny southward, for it was not yet too 
late for a Virginian campaign. He reached the banks of the Rap- 
pahannock, b^de the little town of Fredericksburg. He had to 
wait there for many weary days till he obtained means to croes the 
river. While he lay, imoatient, Gkneral Lee concentrated all the 
forces under his command upon the heights which rose steeply from 
the opposite bank of the stream. He threw up earth-works and 
strongly intrenched his position. There he waited in calnmeas for 
the assault which he knew he could repel. 

When Bumside was able to cross the Rappahannock he lost no 
time in making his attack. One portion of his force would strike the 
enemy on his right flank ; the rest would push straight up the heigfatfl 
and assault him in front. A slight success in the flanking move- 
ment cheered General Bumside. But in the centre his troope ad- 
vanced to the attack under a heavy fire of artillery which laid many 
brave men low. The Northem soldiers fought their way with steady 
courage up the height. They were superior in numbers, but the 
rebels fought in sa^ty within a position which was impregnable. 
The battle was no fair trial of skill and courage, but a useless waste 
of brave lives. Bumside drew off his troops and recrossed the Rap- 
pahannock, with a loss of twelve thousand men — ^vainly sacrificed in 
the attempt to perform an impossibility. 

In the west there had been no ^reat success to counterbalance the 
long train of Confederate victories in the east The year closed 
darkly upon the hopes of those who strove to preserve\he Union. 
The South counted with certainty that her independence was secure. 
The prevailing opinion of Europe regarded the enterprise which the 
North pursuea so resolutely as a wild impossibility. But the North- 
em people and Govemment never despaired of the Commonwealth. 
At the gloomiest period of the contest a bill was passed for the con- 
stmction of a railroad to the Pacific. The Homestead Act offered a 
welcome to immigrants in the form of a free grant of one hundred; 
and sixty acres of land to each. And the Government, as with a quieti 
and unburdened mind, began to enlarge and adom its Capitol on a' 
scale worthy of the expected greatness of the reunited country. 

CHAPTER VL 

THB WAK CONTUrUBS. 

HiTHEBTO the men who had fought for the North had been toIJ 
unteers. They had come when the President called, willing to lay 
down their lives for their country. Already volunteers had beeo 
enrolled to the number of one milhon and a quarter. But that num^ 
her had been sadl^ reduced by wounds, sickness, and captivity, and 
the Northem armies had not proved themselves strong enough ui^ 
cmsh the rebellion. A bill was now passed which subjected th^ 
entire male population, between eighteen and forty-five, to militai| 
duty when their service was reqiured. Any man of suitable age 
could now be forced into the ranks. | 

The blockade of the Southem ports had effected for many montl^ 
an almost complete isolation of the Confederates from the world o\ifr 
side. Now and then a ship, laden with arms and clothing and med- 
icine, ran past the blockading squadron, and disdiarged her prcciom 
wares in a Southem port. JSow and then a ship laden with cottoi 
stole out and got safely to sea. But this perilous and scanty com 
merce afforded no appreciable relief to the want which had alrea(l| 
begun to brood over this doomed people. The Govemment couk 
find soldiers enough, but it could not find for them arms and clotli 
ing. The railroads could not be kept in working condition in thi 
absence of foreign iron. Worst of all, a scarcity of food began tt 
threaten. Jefferson Davis begged his people to lay aside all Uiougli 
of gain, and devote themselves to the raising of supplies for the ann« 
Even now the army was frequently on half supply of bread. tS 
South could look back with just pnde upon a long train of brilliaii 
victories, g^ned with scanty means by her own valor and genius 
But, even in this hour of tnumph, it was evident that her positioi 
was desperate. 

The North had not yet completely established her supremacy upm 
the Mississippi. Two rebel strongholds— Vicksburg and Port IIuA 
son — ^had successfully resisted Federal attack, and maintained coi« 
munication between the revolted provinces on either side the greii 
river. The reduction of these was indispensable. General Grail 
was charged with the important enterprise, and proceeded in Febr« 
aiy to begin hia work. 
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Grant fonnd himself with his anny on the wrong side of the city. 
He was upstream from Vicksbui^, and he could not hope to win the 
place by attacks on that side. !Nor could he easily convey his army 
and siege appliances through the swamps and lakes which stretched 
away behina the city. It seemed too hazardous to run his trans- 
ports past the guns of Vicksburg. He attempted to cut a new chan- 
nel for the river, alon^ which ne might convey his army safely. 
Weeks were spent in tne vain attempt, and the countrv, which had 
not yet leamea to trust in Grant, became impatient of the unproduc- 
tive toil. Grant, undismayed by the failure of his project, aaopted a 
new and more hopeful schema He conveyed his soldiers across to 
the western bank of the Mississippi, and marched them southward 
till they were below Vicksburg. There they were ferried across the 
mer; and then Uiey stood within reach of the weakest side of the 
city. The transports were ordered to run the batteries of Vicksburg 
and take the chances of that enterprise. 

When Grant reached the position he sought, he had a di£9cult task 
before him. One large army held Vicksburg; another large army 
wa8 gathering for the relief of the endangered fortress. Soon Grant 
lay between two armies which, united, greatly outnumbered his. 
But he had no intention that they should unite. He attacked them 
in detail, and in every action he was successful. The Confederates 
were driven back upon the city, which was then closely invested. 

For six weeks Grant pressed the siege with a flery energy which 
allowed no rest to the besieged. General Johnston was not far off, 
mustering an army for the relief of Vicksburg, and there was not an 
hour to lose. Grant kept a strict blockade upon the scantily-pro- 
Tisioned city. From his gun-boats and from his own lines he main- 
tained an almost ceaseless bombardment. The inhabitants crept 
mto caves in the hill to find shelter from the intolerable fire. They 
slaughtered their mules for food. They patiently endured the in- 
evitable hardships of their position ; ana their daily newspaper, 
printed on scraps of such paper as men cover their walls with, con- 
tinued to the end to make light of their suffermgs, and to breathe 
defiance against General Grant. But slU was vain. On the 4th of 
July— the anniversary of Independence — Vicksburg was surrendered 
with her garrison of twenty-three thousand men, much enfeebled by 
hunger and fatigue. 

The fall of Vicksburg was the heaviest blow which the Confeder- 
acy had vet sustained. Nearly one-half of the rebel territory lay 
beyond the Mississippi. That river was now firmly held by the 
Federals. The rebel States were cut in two, and no help could pass 
from one section to the other. There was deep ioy in the Northern 
heart. The President thanked General Grant for ''the almost in- 
estimable service " which he had done to Uie country. 

But long before Grant's triumph at Vicksbuig another himiiliation 
had fallen upon the Federal arms in Virginia. 

Soon after the disaster at Fredericksburg the modest Bumside 
had asked to be relieved of his command. General Hooker took his 
place. The new chief was familiarly known to his countrymen as 
"fightine Joe Hooker" — a title which sufficiently indicated his dash- 
ing, recldess character. Hooker entered on his command with hi^h 
hopes. "By the blessing of God," he said to the army, "we will 
eontribute something to me renown of our arms and the success of 
our cause." 

After three months of preparation General Hooker announced 
that his army was irresistible. The Northern cry was still, " On to 
Richmond I" The dearest wish of the Northern people was to possess 
the rebel capital. Hooker marched southward, nothing doubting 
that he was to fulfil the long frustrated desire of his countrymen. 
His confidence seemed not to be unwarranted; for he had under his 
command a magnificent army, which greatly outnumbered that op- 
posed to him. But, unhappily for Hooker, the hostile forces were 
led by General Lee and Stonewall Jackson. 

On the Ist of May Hooker was in presence of the enemy on the 
line of the Rappahannock. Lee was too weak to give or accept bat- 
tle; but he was able to occupy Hooker with a series of sham attacks. 
All the while Jackson was nasting to assail his flank. His march 
was through the Wilderness—a wild country, thick with ill-grown 
Mika and a dense undergrowth — where surprise was easy. Toward 
evening, on the 2d, Jackison's soldiers burst upon the unexpectant 
Pederals. The fury of the attack bore all before it. The Federal 
luie fell back in confusion and with heavy loss. 

In the twilight Jackson rode- forward with his staff to examine 
the enemy's position. As he returned, a North Carolina regiment, 
seeing a party of horsemen approach, presumed it was a charge of 
Federal cavalry. They fired, and JacKson fell from his horse with 
two bullets in his left arm and one through his right hand. They 
placed him on a litter to carry him from the field. One of the 
bearers was shot down by the enemy, and the wounded general fell 
lieavily to the ground, llie sound of musketry wakened the Federal 
cillery, and for some time Jackson lay helpless on ground swept by 
^e cannon of the enemy. YPTien his men learned the situation of their 
t)eloved commander, they rushed in and carried him from the danger. 
Jackson sunk under his wounds. He bore patiently his great suf- 
fering. " If I live, it will be for the best," he said ; "and if I die, 
i will be for the best. God knows and directs all things for the 
!>e8t." He died eight days after tiie battle, to the deep sorrow of his 
lountrymen. He was a great soldier ; and although he died fight- 
ikg for an evil cause, he was a true-hearted. Christian man. 



During two days after Jackson fell the battle continued at Chan< 
cellorsville. Lee s superior skill in command more than compen- 
sated for his inferior numbers. He attacked Hooker, and always at 
the point of confiict he was found to be stronger. Hooker discover- 
ed tnat he must retreat, lest a worse thing should befall him. After 
three days' fighting he crossed the river in a tempest of wind and 
rain, and along the muddy Virginian roads carried his disheartened 
troopts back to their old positions. He had been baffled by a force 
certainly not more than one-half his own. The splendid military 
genius of Lee was perhaps never more conspicuous than in the de- 
feat of that great army which General Hooker himself regarded as 
invincible. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

OBTTTBBUIIG. 

Thb Confederate Government had always been eager to carry the 
contest into Northern territory. It was satisfying to the natural 
pride of the South, and it was thought that some experience of the 
evils of war might incline the Northern mind to peace. Lee was 
ordered to march into Pennsylvania. He fathered all the troops at 
his disposal, and with seventy-five thousand men he crossed the Po- 
tomac, and was once more prepared to face the enemy on his own 
soil. The rich cities of the North trembled. It was not ujdikely 
that he should possess himself of Baltimore and Philadelphia. Could 
he once again defeat Hooker's army, as he had often done before, no 
farther resistance was possible. Pennsylvania and New York were 
at his mercy. 
•Lee advanced to the little Pennsylvanian town of Gettysburg. 
Hooker, after marchins his army northward, had been relieved of 
the command. A battle was near ; and in face of the enemy a new 
commander had to be chosen. Two days before the hostile armfes 
met General Meade was appointed. Meiade was an experienced sol- 
dier, who had filled with honor the various positions assigned to him ; 
but it was seemingly a hopeless task which he was now asked to 
perform. With an oft-defeated army of sixty thousand to seventy 
thousand men, to whom he was a stranger, he had to meet Lee witj^ 
his victorious seventy-five thousand. Meade quietly undertook the 
work appointed to him, and did it, too, like a brave, prudent, unpre- 
tending man. 

The battle lasted for three days. On the first day the Confederates 
had some advantage. Their attack broke and scattered a Federal 
division with conuderable loss. But that night the careful M^de 
took up a strong position on a crescent-shaped line of heights near 
the little town. Here he would lie, and the Confederates might 
drive him from it if they could. 

Next day Lee attenipted to dislodge the enemy. The key of the 
Federal position was Cemetery HUl, and there the utmost strencth 
of the Confederate attack was put forth. Nor was it in vain ; for 
part of the Federal line was broken, and at one point an important 
position had been taken by the Confederates. Lee might fairly hope 
that another day's fighting would complete his success, and give him 
undisputed possession of the wealthiest Northern States. His loss 
had been small, while the Federals had been seriously weakened. 

Perhaps no hours of deeper gloom were ever passed in the North 
than the hours of that summer evening when the telegraph flashed 
over the country the news of Lee's success. The lamm sacrifice of 
blood and treasure seemed in vain. A million of men were in arms 
to defend the Union, and yet the northward progress of the rebels 
could not be withstood. Should Lee be victorious on the morrow 
the most hopeful must despond. 

The day on which so much of the destiny of America hung open- 
ed bright and warm and still. The mommg was occupied by Lee 
in preparations for a crushing attack upon the centre of the Federal 
position ; by Meade, in caremlly strengthening his power of resist- 
ance at the point where he was to win or to lose this decisive battle. 
About noon all was completed. Over both armies there fell a mar- 
vellous stillness — the silence of anxious and awful expectation. It 
was broken by a solitary cannon-shot, and the shriek of a Whitworth 
shell as it rusned through the air. That was the signal at which one 
hundred and fifty Con^erate guns opened their fire. The Federal 
artillery replied, and for three hours a prodigious hall of shells fell 
upon either army. No decisive supremacy was, however, established 
by the guns on either side, although heavy loss was sustained by 
both. While the cannonade still continued Lee sent forth the col- 
umns whose errand it was to break the Federal centre. They march- 
ed down the low range of heights on which they had stood, and 
across the little intervening valley. As they movea up the opposite 
height the friendly shelter of Confederate fire ceased. Temfic dis- 
charges of grape and shell smote but did not shake their steady 
ranl£. As the men fell their comrades stepped into their places, and 
the undismayed lines moved swiftly on. Up to the low stone wall 
which sheltered the Federals, up to the very muzzles of guns whose 
rapid fire cut every instant deep lines in their ranks, the heroic ad- 
vance was continued. 

Genera] Lee from the opposite height watched, as Napoleon did at 
Waterloo, ^he progress of his attack. Once the smoke of battle was 
for a moment blown aside, and the Confederate flag was seen to wave 
within the aiemy's position. Lee's generals congratulate him that 
the victory iik, gamed. Again the cloud gathers around the comba- 
tants. When'^t lifts next, the Confederates are seen broken and flee- 
ing down that Hiatal slope, where a man can walk now without once 
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putting his foot upon the grass, so thick lie the bodies of the slain. 
The attack had failed ; the battle was lost ; the Union was saved. 

General Lee's business was now to save his army. ''This has 
been a sad day for us, " he said to a friend — " a sad day ; but we can't 
expect always to gain victories." He rallied his broken troop, ex- 
pecting to he attacked by the victorious Federals ; but Meade did 
not follow up his success. Next day Lee began his retreat. In per- 
fect order he moved toward the Potomac, and safely crossed the 
swollen river back into Virginia. 

The losses sustained in this battle were terrible. Forty -eight 
thousand men lay dead or woimded on the field. Lee's army was 
weakened by over forty thousand men killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers. Meade lost twenty-three thousand. For miles around, every 
bam, every cottage contained wounded men. The streets of the 
little town were all dabbled with blood. Men were for many davs 
engaged in burying the dead, of whom there were nearly eight 
thousand. The wounded of both armies, who were able to be re- 
moved, were at once carried into hospitals and tenderly cared for. 
There were many so mangled that their removal was impossible. 
These were ministered to on the field till death relieved them from 
their pain. 

The tidings of the victory at Gettysburg came to the Northern 
people on the 4th of July, siae by side with the tidings of the fall of 
VicKsburg. The proud old anniversary had perhaps never before 
been celebrated by the American people with hearts so thankful and 
80 glad. Mr. Lincoln, who had become grave and humble and rev- 
erential under the influence of those awful circumstances amid which 
he lived, proclaimed a solemn day of thanksgiving for the deliver- 
ance granted to the nation, and of prayer that God would lead them 
ail, ''through the paths of repentance and submission to the divine 
will, to unity and fraternal peace." 

The deep enthusiasm which, in those anxious days, thrilled the 
American heart, sought in song that fulness of expression which 
speech could not afford. Foremost among the favonte poetic utter- 
ances of the people was this 

BATTLE-HYMN OF THE KBPUBLIC. 

Mlae eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord ; 
He is trampliDK oat ihe vintMe where the grapes of wrath are stored ; 
He hath looseiTthe fatefhl liehtolng of his &rnble swift sword ; 
His Tmthls marchiag on. 

I have seen him in the watch-flres of a handred circling camps ; 
They have boilded him an altar in the evening dews and damps ; 
I have read his righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps; 
His Day is marching on. 

I have read a flery gospel, writ in bnmished rows of steel, 
*' As ve deal with my contemners, so with yon mv grace shall deal ;" 
Let the hero bom of woman crush the serpent with his heel, 
Since (jkxl Is marching on. 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; ' 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his Judgment-seat ; 
Oh 1 be swift, my soal, to answer him ; be Jubilant, my feetr- 
Our God is marching on. 

In the t>eauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea. 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me ; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men ftee, 
While God is marching on. 

These strangely musical verses were sung at all public meetings in 
Iftie Korth, the audience ordinarily starting to their feet and joining 
in the strain, often interrupted by emotion too deeply stirred to be 
concealed. President Lincoln has been seen listening to the hymn 
with tears rolling down his face. When the battle of Gettysburg 
was foueht there were many hundreds of Korthem officers captive 
in the LH>by prison — a huge, shapeless structure, once a tobacco fac- 
tory, standing by the way-side in a suburb of Richmond. A false 
report was brought to them that the rebels had gained. There were 
many sleepless eyes and sorrowing hearts that night among the 
prisoners. But next morning an old negro brought them the true 
account of the battle. The sudden ioy was too deep for words. By 
one universal impulse the gladdened captives burst into song. Midst 
weeping and midst laughter the Battle-hymn of the Republic was 
caught up until five himdred voices were joining in the strain. 
There, as elsewhere, it was felt with imutterable joy and thankful- 
ness that the country was saved. 

The victory at Gettysburg lifted a great load from the hearts of 
the Northern people. There was yet a work — vast and grim — to be 
accomplished before a solid peace could be attained, but there was 
now a sure hope of final success. It was remarked by President 
Lincoln's friends that his appearance underwent a noticeable change 
after Gettysburg. His eye grew brighter; his bowed-down form 
was once more erect. In the winter after, the battle part of the 
battle-ground was consecrated as a cemetery, into which were gath- 
ered the remains of the brave men who fell. Lincoln took part in 
the ceremony, and spoke these memorable words: "It is for us 
the living to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is for us to be 
here demcated to the great task remaining before us ; that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion ; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THB LAST CAHPAIGK. 

Even before the disasters of Gettysburg and Vicksburg, and while 
General Lee was still pursuing a course of dazzling success, it had I 
become evident to manv that the cause of the South was hopele^ 
A strict blockade shut her out from the markets of Europe. Her 
supplies of arms were running so low that, even if she could have 
found men in sufficient numl^ to resist the North, she could not 
have equipped them. Food was becoming scarce. Already the 
pangs of hunger had been experienced in Lee's army. Elsewbere 
there was much suffering, even among those who had lately been 
rich. The soldiers were insufficiently provided with clothing. As 
winter came on they deserted, and went home in crowds so great 
that punishment was impossible. 

The North had a million men in the field. She had nearly six 
hundred ships-of-war, seventy-five of which were iron-clads. She 
had boundless command of everything which could contribute to 
the efficiency and comfort of her soldiers. The rolls of the Southern 
armies showed only four hundred thousand men under arms, and 
of these it was said that from desertion and other causes seldom 
more than one-half were in the ranks. 

Money was becoming veiy scarce. The Confederate Government 
borrowed all the money it could at home, but the supply received 
was wholly out of proportion to the expenditure. A loan was at- 
tempted in England ; and there proved to be there a sufficient num- 
ber of rich but unwise persons to furnish three million sterling- 
most of which will remam forever unpaid to the lenders. No other 
measure remained but to print, as fast as machinery could do it, 
Gk>vemment promises to pay at some future time, and to force these 
upon people to whom the Government owed money. These prom- 
ises gradually fell in value. In 1862, when the rebellion was young 
and hopes were hi^h, one dollar and twenty cents in Government 
money would purcnase a dollar in gold. In January, 1868, it re- 
quired three dollars to do that. After Gettysburg it required twenty 
dollars. Somewhat later it required sixty paper dollars to obtain 
the dhe precious golden coin. 

It became every day more apparent that the resources of the South 
were being exhausted. Even if Uie genius of her generals should 
continue to gain victories, the South must perish from want of money 
and want of food. There was a touching weakness in many of her 
business arrangements. Government appealed to the people for 
gifts of jewellery and silver-plate, and published in the Kichmond 
newspapers lists of the gold rings and silver spoons and teapots 
which amiable enthusiasts bestowed upon them 1 When iron-clad 
ships-of-war were needed, and iron was scarce, an association of la- 
dies was formed to collect old pots and pans for the purpose ! The 
daring of these people and the skill of their leaders mi^t indeed 
gain tnem victories, but it was a wild improbability that they should 
come successfully out of a war in which the powerful and sagacious 
North was resolute to win. 

The Northern Government, well advised of the falling resources 
of the South^ hoped that one campaign more would close the war. 
Bitter experience had corrected their early mistakes, and they had 
at length found a general worthy of his high place. Grant was 
summoned eastward to direct the last march on Richmond. The 
spirit of the country was resolute as ever. The soldiers had now 
the skill of veterans; enormous supplies were provided; everything 
that boundless resources, wisely a<£aiinistered, could do was now 
done to bring the awful contest to a close. 

When the campaign opened. Grant with one htmdred and twenty 
thousand men faced Lee, whose force was certainly less by one-half. 
The little river Rapidan flowed between. The Wilderness— a deso- 
late region of stunted trees and dense undergrowth— stretched for 
many miles around. At midnight on the 8d of May Grant began 
to cross the river, and before next evening his army stood on the 
southern side. Lee at once attacked him. During the next eight 
days there was continuous fighting. The men toilS ^1 day at the 
work of slaughter, lay down to steep at night, and rose to resume 
their bloody labor in the morning, as men do in the ordinary peace- 
ful business of life. Lee directed his scanty force with wondrous 
skill. It was his habit to throw up intrenchments, within which he 
maintained himself against the Federal assault. Grant did not allow 
himself to be hindered in his prog^ress to Richmond. When he fail- 
ed to force the Confederate position he marched southward round 
its flank, continually obliging Lee to move forward and take up a 
new position. His losses were terrible. From the 5th to the 1:3th 
of May he had lost thirty Uiousand men in killed, wounded, and 
missing. The wounded were sent to Washington, and trains of 
ambulances miles in length, laden with suffering men, pa^ed con- 
tinually through the capital, filling all hearts with sadness and 
gloomy apprehension. The cost was awful, but General Grant knew 
that the end was being gained. He knew that Loe was weakened 
irrecoverably by the slaughter of these battles, and he wrote that 
he would '' fight it out on this line, if it should tiJke all summer." 

Grant found that a direct attack on Richmond was as yet hope- 
less, and he marched southward past the rebel capital to the little 
town of Petersburg, twenty-two miles off. His plan was to wear 
down the rebel army by the continual attack of superior forces, and 
also to cut the railwavs by which provisions were brought into Rich- 
mond. By the middle of June he was before Petersburg, which he 
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hoped to possess before Lee had time to fortify the place against 
him. It might have been taken by a vigorous assault ; but the a^ 
tacking force was feebly led, and t^e opportunity was missed. 

And now there began the tedious, bloody siege of Petersburg. 
The armies had chosen their positions for the final conflict. The 
result was not doubtful. General Lee was of opinion, some time 
before, that the fortunes of the Confedera<!y were desperate. The 
Northern (Jovemment and military leaders knew that success was 
certain. Indeed, General Grant stated afterward that he had been 
at the front from tiie very beginning of the war, and that he had 
never entertained any doubt whatever as to the final success of the 
North. 

All around Petersburg, at such distance that the firing did not 
Tery seriously affect the little city, stretched the earthworks of the 
combatants. Before the end there were forty miles of earthworks. 
The Confederates established a line of defence. The Federals es- 
tablished a line of attack, and gradually, by superior strength, drove 
their antagonists back. Lee retired to a new series of defences, 
where the fight was continued. The Federals had a railway run- 
ning to City Point, eleven miles away, where their ships brought for 
them the amplest supplies. Lee depended upon the railways which 
communicated with distant portions of Confederate territory. These 
it was the aim of Grant to cut, so that his adversary might be driven 
by want of food from his nosition. The outposts of the armies were 
withm talking distance of each other. The men lay in rifle-pits or 
shallow ditches, watching opportimity to kill. Any foe wno in- 
cautiously came within range died by their unerring fire. For ten 
long months the daily occupation of the combatants had been to at- 
tack each the positions of the other. The Confederates, by constant 
sallies, attempted to hinder the advance of their powerful assailant. 
Grant never relaxed his hold. He ' ' had the rebellion by the throat, " 
and he stea<|ily ti^tened his grasp. By City Point he was in easy 
communication with the boundle^ resources of the North. Men 
and stores were supplied as he needed them by an enthusiastic coun- 
try. On the rebel side the last available man was now in the field. 
Imlf the time the army wanted food. Desertions abounded. It was 
not that the men shunned danger or hardship, but they knew the 
cause was hopeless. Many of them knew, also, that their families 
were starving. They went home to help those who were dearer to 
them than that desperate enterprise whose ruin was now so manifest. 
The genius of Lee was the sole remaining buttress of the Confederate 
cause. 

Once the Federals ran an enormous mine imder a portion of the 
enemy's works. In this mine they piled up twelve thousand pounds 
of giinpowder. They hid a strong column ready to march into the 
opening which the explosion would cleave. Early one summer 
morning the nunc was fired. A vast mass of earth, mingled with 
bodies of men, was thrown hi^h into air. The Confederate defence 
at that point was effaced, and the attacking force moved forward. 
But from some unexplained reason they paused, and sheltered them- 
selves in the huge pit formed by the explosion. The Confederates 
promptly brought up artillery and rained shells into the pit, where 
aoon fifteen himdred men lay dead. The discomfited Federals re- 
tired to their lines. 

When Grant began his march to Bichmond he took care that the 
enemy should be pressed in other quarters of his territoiy. General 
Sherman marched from Tennessee down into Georgia. Before him 
was a strong Confederate army, and a country peculiarly favorable 
for an army contented to remain on the defensive ; but Sherman 
overcame every obstacle. He defeated his enemy in many battles 
and bloody skirmishes. His object was to reach Atlanta, the capital 
of Georgia. Atlanta was of extreme value to the rebels. It com- 
manded railroads which conveyed supplies to their armies; it had 
great factories where they manufactured cannon and locomotives; 
great founderies where they labored incessantly to produce shot and 
shell. Sherman, by brilliant generalship and hard fighting overcame 
all resistance, and entered Atlanta September 2d. It was a great 
prize, but it was not had cheaply. Iiuring those four months he 
had lost thirty thousand men. 

When Sherman had held Atlanta for a few weeks, he resolved to 
march eastward through Georgia to the sea. He had a magnificent 
amiy of sixty thousand men, for whom there was no suflacient oc- 
cupation where they lay. On the sea-coast there were cities to be 
taken. And then his army could march northward to join Grant 
wfore Petersburg. 

When all was ready Sherman put the torch to the public buildings 
of xUIanta, telegraphed northwanl that all was well, and cut the td- 
cgraph wires. Then he started on his march of three hundred miles 
across a hostile country. For a month nothing was heard of him. 
When he re-appeared it was before Savannah, of which he quicklv 
possessed himself. His march through Georgia had been imopposed. 
He severely wasted the country for thirty mues on either side of the 
line from Atlanta to Savannah. He earned off the supplies he need- 
«1; he destroyed what he could not use; he tore up the railroads; he 
proclaimed liberty to the slaves, many of whom accompanied him 
^tward. He proved to all the worlci how hollow a thin^ was now 
^e Confederacy, and how rapidly its doom was approachmg. 

At the north, in the valley of the Shenandoah, a strong Confederate 
^nny, under the habitually unsuccessful General Early, confronted 



the Federals under Sheridan. Could Sheridan have been driven 
away, the war might again have been carried into Pennsylvania or 
Maryland, and the North humbled in her career of victory. But 
Sheridan was still triumphant. At length General Early effected a 
surprise. He burst upon the Federals while they looked not for 
him. His sudden attack disordered the enemy, who began to retire. 
Sheridan was not with his army ; he had gone to Winchester, twenty 
miles away. The mominff breeze from the south bore to his startled 
ear the sounds of battle. Sheridan mounted his horse, and rode with 
the speed of a man who felt that upon his presence hung the destiny 
of the fight. His army was on the verge of defeat, and already 
stragglers were hurrying from the field; but when Sheridln galloped 
among them the battle was restored. Under Sheridan the army was 
invincible. The rebels were defeated with heavy loss, and were never 
again able to renew the war in the valley of the Shenandoah. 

The slave question was not yet completely settled, llie Procla- 
mation had niade free the slaves of all who were rebels, and noth- 
ing remained between them and liberty but those thin lines of gray- 
coated hungry soldiers, upon whose arms the genius of Lee bestow- 
ed an efficacy pot natursJly their own. But the Proclamation had 
no power to free the slaves of loyal citizens. In the States which 
had not revolted slavery was the same as it had ever been. The 
feeling deepened rapidly throughout the North that this could not 
continue. Slavery had borne fruit in the hugest rebellion known 
to history. It had proclaimed irreconcilable hostility to the Gov- 
ernment; it had brought mourning and woe into every house. The 
Union could not continue half ^ve and half free. The NorUi 
wisely and nobly resolved that slavery should cease. 

Most of the loyal Slave States freed themselves by theh- own 
choice of this evil institution. Louisiana, brought back to her al- 
legiance, not without some measure of force, led the way. Main- 
land followed, and Tennessee, and Missouri, and Arkansas. In Mis- 
souri, whence tlie influence issued which murdered Loveioy because 
he was an abolitionist— which supplied the Border ruffians in the 
early days of Kansas--the abolition of slaverv was welcomed with 
devout prayer and thanksgiving, with joyful illuminations and 
speeches and patriotic son^. 

One thing was yet w&nting to the complete and final extinction 
of slavery. The Constitution permitted the existence of the ac- 
cursed thing. If the Constitution were so amended as to forbid 
slavery upon American soil, the cause of this huge discord which 
now convulsed the land would be removed. A constitutional 
amendment to that effect was submitted to the people. In the 
early months of 1866, while General Lee— worthy to fight in a be^ 
ter cause — was still bravely toiling to avert the coming doom of the 
Slave Empire, the Northern States joyfully adopted the amend- 
ment. Slavery was now at length extinct. This was what Provi- 
dence had mercifully brought out of a rebellion whose avowed ob- 
ject it was to establi^ slavery more firmly and extend it more 
widely. 

But freedom was not enough. Many of the black men had faith- 
fully served the Union. Nearly two hundred thousand of them 
were in the rank&— fighting manfully in a cause which was special- 
ly their own. There were many black men, as Lincoln said, who 
''could remember that with silent tongue, and clinched teeth, and 
steady eye, and well-poised bayonet, they had helped mankind to 
save liberty in America." But the colored people were childlike 
and helpless. Th^ had to be looked upon as "the wards of the 
nation. '^ A " Freeamen's Bureau " was established, to be the defenoe 
of the defenceless blacks. Gkneral Howard — a man peculiarly fit- 
ted to give wise effect to the kind purposes of the nation — became 
the hem of this department. It was £ds datf to provide food and 
shelter for the slaves who were set free by military operations in the 
revolted States. He settled them, as he could, on confiscated lands. 
After a time he had to see to the education of their children. In 
an needful ways he was to keep the negroes from wrong till they 
were able to keep themselves. 

Four years had now passed since Lincoln's election furnished the 
slave-owners with a pretext to rebel. Another election had to be 
made, and Lincoln was again proposed as the Republican candidate. 
The Democratic party nominated General M'Clellan. The war, 
said the Democrats, is a failure; let us have a cessation of hostili- 
ties, and endeavor to save the Union by peaceful negotiation. Let 
us put down slavery and rebellion by force, said the Republicans; 
there is no other way. These were the simple issues on which the 
election turned. Mr. Lincoln was re-elected by the largest majority 
ever known. ** It is not in my nature," he said, " to triumph over 
any one; but I give thanks to Almighty God for this evidence of 
the people's resolution to stand by fiee government and the rights 
of humanity." 

He was inaugurated according to the usual form. His address 
was brief, but high - toned and solemn, as beseemed the circum- 
stances. Perhap no State paper ever produced so deep an impres- 
sion upon the American people. It closed thus : "Fondly do we 
hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the 
wealth piled by the bondsman's two hundred and fifty years of unre- 
quited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with 
tne lash shall be paid by another, drawn with the sword — as was 
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said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, ' The judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.* With malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with flmmess in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us finish the work we are in, to bind up 
the nation's wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the bat- 
tle, and for his widow and his orphans— to do all which mav achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves ana with all 
nations." 

During the winter months it became very plain that the Confed- 
eracy was tottering to its fall. These were the bitterest months 
through wjiich Virginia had ever passed. The army was habitually 
now on short supply. Occasionally, for a day, there was almost a 
total absence of food. One daj in December Lee telegraphed to 
Richmond that his army was without meat, and dependent on a lit- 
tle bread. And yet the soldiers were greatly better off than the citi- 
zens. Provisions were seized for the army wherever they could be 
found, and the owners were mercilessly left to starve. The suffering 
endured among the once cheerful homes of Virginia was terrible. 

Every grown man was the property of the Government. It was 
said the rich men escaped easily, but a poor man could not pass 
^ong a street in Richmond without immment risk of being seized 
and sent down to the lines at Petersburg. At railroad stations might 
be constantly seen groups of squalid 'men on their way to camp- 
caught up from their homes and hurried off to fight for a cause which 
they all knew to be desperate, in the service of a Government which 
they no longer trusted. It was, of course, the earliest care of these 
men to desert. They went home, or they surrendered to the enemy. 
The spirit which made the Confederacy formidable no longer sur- 
vived. 

General Lee had long before expressed his belief that without the 
help of the slaves the war must end disastrously. But all men knew 
that a slave who had been a soldier could be a slave no longer. The 
owners were not prepared to free their slaves, and they refused there- 
fore to arm them. In November— with utter ruin impending— a bill 
was introduced into the Confederate Congress for arming two hun- 
dred thousand negroes. It was debated till the f ollowmg March. 
Then a feeble compromise was passed, merely giving the President 
power to accept such slaves as were offered to him. So inflexibly 
resolute were the leaders of the South in their hostility to emancipa- 
tion. It was wholly unimportant. At that time Government could 
have armed only another five thousand men, and could not feed the 
men it had. 

The finances of the Confederacy were an utter wreck. Govern- 
ment itself sold specie at the rate of one gold dollar for sixty dollars 
in paper money. Mr. Davis, by a measure of partial repudiation, 
relieved himseu for a short space from some of his embarrassments ; 
but no device could gain public confidence for the currency of a fall- 
ing power. A loaf of bread cost three dollars. It took a month's 
pay to buy the soldier a pair of stockings. The misery of the 
country was deep, abject, unutterable. President Davis came to be 
regarded with abhorrence, as the cause of all this wretchedness. 
Curses, growing ever deeper and louder, were breathed against the 
unsuccessful chief. 

General Grant, well aware of the desperate condition of the Con- 
federates, pressed incessantly upon their enfeebled lines. He had 
one hundred and sixty thousand men under his command. Sheridan 
joined him with a magnificent force of cavalry. Sherman with his 
victorious army was near. Grant began to fear that Lee would take 
to flight, and Keep the rebellion alive on other fields. A general 
movement of all the forces around Richmond was decided upon. 
Lee struggled bravely, but in vain, against overwhelming numbers. 
His right was assailed by Sheridan, and driven back with heavy loss 
— ^five thousand hungiy and disheartened men lading down their 
arms. On that same nisht Grant opened, from all his guns, a terrific 
and prolonged bombanunent. At dawn the assault was made. Its 
strength was directed against one of the Confederate forts. The 
fight ceased elsewhere, and the armies looked on. There was a 
steady advance of the blue-coated lines ; a murderous volley from 
the little garrison ; wild cheers from the excited spectators. Under 
a heavy fire of artillery and musketry the soldiers of the Union rush 
on ; they swarm into the ditch and up the sides of the works. 
Those who first reach the summit fall back slain by musket-shot or 
bayonet-thrust, but others press fiercely on. Soon their exulting 
cheers tell that the fort is won. Lee's army is cut in two, and his 

e)8ition is no longer tenable. He telegraphed at once to President 
avis that Richmond must be evacuate. 

It was Communion Sunday in St. Paul's Episcopal Church, and 
President Davis was in his pew among the other worshippers. No 
intelligence from the army had been allowed to reach the public for 
some days. But the sound of Grant's guns had been heard, and the 
reserve of the Government was ominous. Many a keen eye sought 
to gather from the a^ect of the President some forecast of the fut- 
ure ; but in vain. That serene, self-possessed face had lost nothing 
of its habitual reticence. In all that congregation there was no wor- 
shipper who seemed less encumbered by the world, more absorbed 
by the sacred employment of the hour, than President Davis. The 
service proceeded, and the congregation knelt in prayer. As Presi- 
dent Davis rose from his knees the sexton handed him a slip of pa- 
per. He calmly read it. Then he calmly lifted his prayer-book, and 
with unmoved face walked softly from the church. It was Lee's 
message he had received. Jefferson Davis's sole concern now was 



to escape the doom of the traitor and the rebel. He fled at once, bj 
special train, toward the south. Then the work of evacuation com- 
menced. The gun-boats on the river were blown up ; the brid^ 
were destroved ; the great warehouses in the city were set on tre, 
and in the names thus wickedly kindled a third part of the city wast 
consumed. All who had made themselves prominent in the rebellioD 
fled from the anticipated vengeance of the Federals. The soldier^ 
were marched off, plundering as they went. Next morning Ricb- 
mond was in possession of the Northern troops. Among the first to 
enter the capital of the rebel slave-owners was a regiment of negro 
cavalry. 

About midnight, on Sunday, Lee began his retreat from the posi- 
tion which he had kept so well. Grant promptly followed him. 
On the Tuesday morning Lee reached a point where he had ordered 
supplies to wait him. By some fatal blunder the cars laden with 
the food which his men needed so much had been run on to Rich- 
mond, and were lost to him. Hungry and weary the men toiled on. 
hotly pursued by Grant. Soon a hostile force appeared in their 
front, and it became evident that they were surrounded. 

General Grant wrote to General Lee asking the surrender of his 
army, to spare the useless effusion of blood. Lee did not at first 
admit that surrender was necessary, and Grant pressed the pursuit 
with relentless energy. Lee wrote again to request a meeting, that 
the terms of surrender might be arranged. Tlie two leaders met in 
a way-side cottage. They had never seen each other before, although 
thev had both served in the Mexican War, and Lee mentioned plea/»- 
antly that he remembered the name of his antagonist from that time 
Grant drew up and presented in writing the terms which he offered 
The men were to lay down their arms, and give their pledge that 
they would not serve against the American Government till regularly I 
exchanged. They were then to return to their homes, with a guar- 
antee that they would not be disturbed by the Government agaiu$4 
which they had rebelled. Grant asked if these terms were satisfac- 
tory. *' Yes," said Lee, " they are satisfactory. The tmth is, I am 
in such a position that any terms offered to me must be satisfactoTy.** 
And then he told how his men had been for two days without food, 
and beg^d General Grant to spare them what he could. Grant, 
generously eager to relieve his fallen enemies, despatched instantly 
a large drove of oxen and a train of provision- wagons. In half an 
hour there were heard in the Federal camp the cheers with which 
the hungnr rebels welcomed those precious gifts. 

Lee. rode quietly back to his army, where the surrender was ex- 
pected. When its details became known ofiicers and men crowded 
around their much-loved chief to assure him of their devotion, and 
to obtain a parting grasp of his hand. Lee was too deeply moved 
to say much. "Men," he said, with his habitual simplicity, "we 
have fought through the war together, and I have done the best I 
could for you." A day or two later the men stacked their arms and 
went to their homes. The history of the once splendid Army of 
Northern Viiginia had closed. 

Lee's surrender led the way to the surrender of all the Confed- 
erate armies. Within a few days there was no organized force of 
any importance in arms ag&inst the Union. The War of the Greatj 
Rebellion was at an end. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE MTJBDER OF THE PRB8IDENT. 

When the closing operations against Richmond were being ar- 
ranged, President Lincoln went down to General Grant's head-quar- 
ter's at City Point, and remained there till Lee's surrender. He vis- 
ited Richmond on the day it was taken, and walked through the 
streets with his little boy in his hand. The freed slaves crowd- 
ed to welcome their deliverer. They expressed in a thousand gro- 
Due ways their gratitude to the good "Father Abraham. ' There 
been dark hints for some time that there were those among the 
Confederates who would avenge their defeat by the murder of the 
President. Mr. Lincoln was urged to be on his guard, and his friends 
were unwilling that he should visit Richmond. He himself cared 
little, now that the national cause had triumphed. 

He returned unharmed to Washington on the evening of Lee's 
surrender. The next few days were perhaps the brightest in his 
whole life. He had guided the nation through the heaviest trial 
which had ever assailed it. On every side were joy and gladness. 
Flags waved, bells rung, guns were fired, houses were lighted up; 
the thanks of innumerable grateful hearts went up to God for this 
great deliverance. No heart in all the countr^^ was more joyful and 
more thankful than Mr. Lincoln's. He occupied himself with plans 
for healing the wounds of his bleeding country, and bringing back 
the revolted States to a contented occupation of their appointed 
places in the Union. No thought of severity was in his mind. Now 
that armed resistance to the Government was crushed, the gentleftt 
measures which would give securitjr in the future were the meas- 
ures most agreeable to the good President. 

On the 14th he held a meeting of his cabinet, at which General 
Grant was present. The quiet cheerfulness and hopefulness of the 
President imparted to the proceedings of the council a tone long re 
membered by those who were present. After the meeting he drove 
out with Mrs. Lincoln, to whom he talked of the good days in store. 
They had had a hard time, he said, since they came to Washington ; 
but now, by God's blessing, they might hope for quieter and happier 
years. 
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In the eyening: he drove, with Mn. Lincoln and two or three 
fnends, to a theatre where he knew the people expected his coming. 
Afl the play went on the audience were iftartled by a pistol-shot in 
the President's box. A man brandishing a dagger was seen to leap 
from the box on to the staff e, and with a wila cry, " The South is 
avenged I" disappeared behmd the scenes. The President sat mo- 
tionless; his head sunk down upon his breast. He was evidently 
onconscious. When* the surgeon came, it was found that a bullet 
had pierced the brain, inflictme a deadly wound. He was carried 
to a house close by. His family and the great officers of State, b^ 
¥hom he was dearl^r loved, sat around the bed of the dying Presi- 
dent. He lingered till morning, breathing heavily, but in entire un- 
coDBciousness, and then he passed away. 

At the same hour the President was murdered a ruffian broke into 
the sick-room of Mi*. Seward, who was suffering from a recent acci- 
dent, and stabbed him almost to death as he lay in bed. His bloody 
work was happily interrupted, and Mr. Seward recovered. 

The assassin of Mr. Lincoln was an actor called Booth, a fanatical 
adherent of the fallen Gionfederacy. His \es was broken in the leap 
on to the stage, but he was able to reach a norse which stood ready 
at the theatre door. He rode through the city, crossed the Potomac 
by a bridge, in the face of the sentinels posted there, and passed 
me\j beyond present pursuit. A week later he was found hid in a 
ham, and well armed. He refused to surrender, and was preparing 
to fire, when a soldier ended his miserable existence by a bullet. 

The grief of the American people for their murdered President 
was beyond example deep and bitter. Perhaps for no man were 
there ever shed so profusely the tears of sorrow. Not in America 
alone, but in Europe also — where Preddent Lincoln was at length 
understood and honored— his loss was deeply mourned. It was re- 
solved that he should be buried beside his old home in Illinois. The 
embalmed remains were to be conveyed to their distant resting-place 
b^' a route which would give to the i)eople of the chief Northern 
cities a last opportunity to look upon the features of the man they 
loved so well The sad procession moved on its long Journey of 
nearly two thousand miles, traversing the States of Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Ev- 
oywhere, as the funeral train passed, the weeping people sought to 
pe expression to their reverential sorrow. At ue great cities the 
body lay in state, and all business was sun>ended. 

At length Springfield was reached. The body was taken to the 
State House. His neighbors looked once more upon that well-re- 
membered face, wasted, indeed, hjr years of anxious toil, but wearing 
Btill, as of old, its kind and placia expression. 

Four years before, Lincoln said to his neighbors, when he was 
leaving them, " I know not how soon I shall see you again. I go to 
iffiume a task more difficult than that which has devolved upon any 
}ther man since the days of Washington." He had nobly accom- 
pliahed his task: and this was the manner of his home:Coming. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE LOSSES AlTD THE GAINB OF THE WAB. 

The Great Rebellion was at an end. It was not closed by imtime- 
i concessions which left a discontented party, with its strength un- 
broken, ready to renew the contest at a more fitting time. It was 
fought out to the bitter end. The slave-power might be erring, but 
t was not weak. The conflict was closed by the utter exhaustion 
)f one of the combatants. Lee did not surrender till his army was 
urrounded by the enemy and had been two days without food. 
The great questions which had been appealed to the sword were tai- 
wered conclusively and forever. 

The cost had been very terrible. On the Northern side two mill- 
on seven hundred thousand men bore arms at some period of the 
rar. Of these there died in battle, or in hospital of wounds received 
D battle, ninety-six thousand men. There died in hospital of dis- 
ase one hundred and eighty-four thousand. Many went home 
rounded, to die among the scenes of their infancy. Many went 
tome stricken with lingering and mortal disease. Of these there is 
record but in the sad memories which haunt nearly every North- 
m home. 

The losses on the Southern side have not been accurately ascer- 
lined. The white population of the revolted States numbered 
hout a fourth of the loyal Northern population. At the close of 
he war the North had a full million of men under arms. The 
louthem armies which surrendered numbered one hundred and 
erenty-five thousand. When to this is added the number who went 
ome without awaiting the formality of surrender, it appears prob- 
ble that the Southern armies bore to the Northern the same pro- 
ortion that the population did. Presumably the loss bore a larger 
voportion, as the deaths from disease, owing to the greater h^- 
lups to be endured, must have been excessive in the rebel army. 
t must be imder the truth to say that one hundred and fifty thou- 
iDd SouUiemers perished in the field or in the hospital. 

The war cost the North in money seven hundred million sterling. 
t is impossible to state what was the cost to the South. The Con- 
Mierate debt was supposed to amount at the close to thirty-five hun- 
red million dollars; but the dollar was of so uncertain value that 
one can teU the equivalent in any sound currency. Besides this, 
^re was the destruction of railroads, the burning of houses, the 
tasting of lands, and, above all, the emancipation of four million 



slaves, who had been purchased by their owners for three or four 
hundred million sterling. It has been estimated that the entire cost 
of the war, on both sides, was not less than eighteen hundred million 
pounds sterling. ^ 

Great wars ordinarily cost much and i)roduce little. What results 
had the American people to show for their huge expenditure of blood 
and treasure? 

They had freed themselves from the curse of slavery. That un- 
happy system made them a byword among Christian nations. It 
hindered, the progress of the fairest section of the country. It im- 
planted amon^ the people hatreds which kept them continually on 
the verge of civil war. Slavery was now extinct. 

For three-quarters of a century the belief possessed Southern minds 
that they owed allegiance to their State rather than to the Union. 
Each State was sovereign. Having to-day united itself with certain 
sister sovereignties, it was free to-morrow to withdraw and enter into 
new combinations. America was in this view no nation, but a mere 
incoherent concourse of independent powers. This question Imd 
been raised when the Constitution was h^med, and it had been de- 
bated ever since. It was settled now. The blood shed in a hundred 
battles, from Manassas to Petersburg, expressed the esteem in which 
the Northern people held their national Ufe. The doctrine of States 
Rights was conclusively refuted by the surrender of Lee's army, and 
the right of America to be deemed a nation was established forever. 

It was often said during the war that republican institutions were 
upon their trial. It was possible for the war to have resulted so that 
government by the people would ever after have been deemed a f aU- 
ure. It has not been so. The Americans have proved conspicuously 
the capacity of a free people to guide their own destinies in war aa 
well as in peace. They have shown that the dependence of the many 
upon the few is as unnecessary as it is humiliatmg. They have rung 
the knell of personal government, and given the world encourage- 
ment to hope that not me Anglo-Saxon race alone, but all other races 
of men, will yet be found worthy to govern themselves. 

Terrible as the cost of the war has been, have not its gains been 
{greater? The men who gave their lives so willingly have not died 
m vain. America and the world will reap advantage, through many 
generations, by the blood so freely shed in the great war against the 
Southern slave-owners. 

CHAPTER XI. 

AFTER THE WAR. 

In all civil strifes, until now, the woe which waits upon the van- 
auished has been mercilessly inflicted. After resistance has ceased 
me grim scaffold is set up, and brave men who have escaped the 
swoni stoop to the fatal axe. It was assumed by many that the 
Americans would avenge themselves according to the ancient usage. 
Here, again, it was the privilege of America to present a noble ex- 
ample to other nations. Neariy every Normem man had lost rela- 
tive or hiend, but there was no cry for vengeance; there was no feel- 
ing of bitterness. Excepting in battle, no drop of blood was shed by 
the Northern people. The Great Republic had been not merely 
strong, resolute, enduring — it was also singularly and nobly hu- 
mane. 

Jefferson Davis fled southward on that memorable Sunday when 
the sexton of St. Paul's Church handed to him General Lee's mes- 
sage. He had need to be diligent, for a party of American cavalry 
were quickly upon his track. They followed him through gaunt 
pine wildernesses, across rivers and dreary swamps, past the huts of 
wondering settlers, until at length they came upon him near a little 
town in Georgia. They quietly surrounded ms party. Davis as- 
sumed the garments of his wife, and the soldiers saw at first nothing 
more formidable than an elderly and not veiy well-dressed female. 
But the unfeminine boots whidi he wore led to closer inspection, 
and quickly the fallen President stood disclosed to his deriding 



There was at first suspicion that Davis encouraged the assassina- 
tion of the President. Could that have been proved, he would have 
died, as reason was, by the hand of the hangman. But it became 
evident, on due examination being made, that he was not guUty of 
that crime. For a time the American people regarded Davis, with lust 
indignation, as the chief cause of all the bloooBhed which had taken 
place. Gradually their anger relaxed into a kind of grim, contempt- 
uous playfulness. He was to be put upon his trial for treason. Fre- 
quency a time was named when the tnal would begin ; but the time 
never came. Ultimately Davis was set at liberty. 

What were the Americans to do with the million of armed men 
now in their employment ? It was believed in Europe that these 
men would never return to peaceful labor. Government could not 
venture to turn them loose upon the country. Military employment 
must be found for them, and would probably be found in foreign 
wars. 

While yet public writers in Europe occupied themselves with 
these dark anticipations, the American Government, all unaware of 
difficulty, ordex«a its armies to march on Washington. During two 
days the bronzed veterans who had followed Grant and Sherman in 
so many bloody fights passed through the city. Vast multitudes 
from all parts of the Union looked on with a proud but chastened 
joy. And then, just as quickly as the men could be paid the su^ns 
which were due to them, they gave back the arms they had used so 
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bravely, and returned to their homes. It was only six weeks since 
Richmond fell, and already the work of disbanding was well ad- 
vanced. The men who had fought this war were, for the most part, 
citizens who had freely taken up arms to defend the national life. 
They did not love war, and when their work was done they thank- 
fully resumed their ordinary employments. Very speedily the 
American arm^ numbered only forty thousand men. Europe, when 
ahe grows a httle wiser, will follow the American example. The 
wasteful folly of maintaining huge standing armies in time of 
peace is not destined to disgrace us forever. 

Wliat was the position of the rebel States when the war closed ? 
Were they provinces conquered by the Union armies, to be dealt 
with as the conquerors might deem necessary ; or were they, in spite 
of all they had done, still members of the Union, as of old ? The 
rebels themselves had no doubt on the subject. They had tried their 
utmost to leave the Union. It was impossible to conceal that. But 
they had not been permitted to leave ft, and they had never left it. 
As they were not out of the Union, it was obvious they were in it. 
And so they claimed to resume their old rights, and re-occupy their 
places in Congress, as if no rebellion had occurred. 

Mr. Lincolirs successor was Andrew Johnson, a man whose rough 
vigor had raised him from the lowly position of tailor to the highest 
office in the country. He was imperfectly educated, of defective 
judgment, blindly and violently obstinate. He supported the rebels 
in their extravagant pretensions. He dung to tne strictly logical 
view that there could be no such thing as secession ; that the rebel 
States had never been out of the Union ; that now there was nothing 
required but that the rebels, having accepted their defeat, shoula 
resume their old positions, as if "the late unpleasantness " had not 
occurred. 

The American people were too wise to give heed to the lo^c of 
the President and the baffled slave-owners. They had preserv»i the 
life of their nation through sacrifices which filled their homes with 
sorrow and privation, ana they would not be tricked out of the ad- 
vantages which they had bought with so great a price. The slave- 
owners had imposea upon them a great national peril, which it cost 
them infinite toil to avert. Thej would take what securities it was 
possible to obtain that no such mvasion of the national tranquillity 
should occur again. 

It was out of the position so wrongfully assi^ed to the negro 
race that this huge disorder had arisen. The IsTorth, looking at 
this with eyes which long and sad experience had enlighteneo, re- 
solved that the negro shoald never again divide the sisterhood of 
States. No root of bitterness should be left in the soil. Citieenship 
was no longer to be dependent upon color. The long dishonor offer- 
ed to the Fathers of Independence was to be canceflied * henceforth 
American law would present no contradiction to the doctrine that 
"all men are bom equal.'' All men now, bom or naturalized in 
America, were to be citizens of the Union and of the State in which 
they resided. No State might henceforth pass any law which should 
abridge the privileges of any class of American citizens. 

An amendment of the Constitution was proposed by Congress to 
give effect to these principles. It was agreed to by the States — ^not 
without reluctance on tlie part of some. The revolution, so vast 
and so benign, was now complete. The negro, who so lately had 
no rights at all which a white man was bound to respect, was now 
in foil possession of eveiy right which the white man himself en- 
joyed. The snocessor of «feffer8on Davis in the Senate of the United 
States was a negro I 

The task of the North was now to " bind up the nation's wounds " 
— the task to which Mr. Lincoln looked forward so joyfully, and 
which he would have performed so well. Not a moment was lost 
in entering iipon it. No feeling of resentment survived in the North- 
ern mind. The South was utteriy exhausted and helpless-^witibout 
food, without clothing, without resources of any description. The 
land alone ramidned. Oovemment provided food— without which 
provision there would have been in many parts of the country a great 
mortality from utter want. The proud Southerners, tamed by hun- 
ger, were fain to come as suppliants for their daily bread to the 
Government they had so long striven to overthrow. 

With little delay nearly afl the rebels received the pardon of tiie 
€k>vemment, and am>lied themselves to the work of restoring their 
broken fortimes. Happily for them the means lay close at hand. 
Cotton bore still an extravagantly high price. The negroes remain- 
ed, although no longer as slaves. They had now to be dealt with 
as free laborers, whose services could not be obtained otherwise than 
by the inducement of adequate wages. In a revolution so vast 
difficulties were inevitable ; but, upon the whole, the black men 
played their part well. It had been said ihey would not consent to 
labor when they were free to choose. That prediction was not ful- 
fiUed. When kindly treated and justly paid, they showed them- 
selves anxious to work. Very soon it l^^^ to dawn upon the 
planters that slavery had been a mistake. Those of their number 
who were able to command the use of capital found thenaselves 
growing rich with a rapidity unknown before. Under the old and 
wastefiD system, the growing crop of cotton was generally sold to 
the Northern merchant and paid for to tJie planter before it was 
gathered. Now it had become posnble to carry on the business of 
the plantation without being in debt at all. Five years after the 
doee of the war, it is perhinps not too much to say that the men of 



the South would have undergone the miseries of another war latk 
than permit the re-impo[^tion of that system which they, enicgif 
endured so much to preserve. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

HOW THB AMERICANS CABED FOR THBIB 80LDIEB8. 

Wars have been, in general, made by kings to serve the purposes 
of their own ambition or revenge. This war was made by the Amt- 
ican people, and willingly f ou^t out by their own hands. The ma 
who fought were nearly all Americans, and mainly volunteers. Thet 
were regarded with the deepest interest by those who remaind i* 
home. Ordinarily, the numbei' of soldiers who die of diseases c&u$^ 
by the hardships they endure is greater than the number of those wb 
die of wounds. The Americans were eager to save their soWks 
from the privations which waste so many brave lives. They erected 
two great societies, called the Sanitary Commission and the Christisa 
Commission. Into the coffers of these societies they poured moofj 
and other contributions to the amount of four million steriing. li 
Sanitary Commission sent medical officers of experience into \k 
armies to guide them in the choice of healthy situations for camps. 
to see that drainage was not neglected ; to watch over the food of tk 
soldiers, and also their clothing; to direct the attention of the Qf^ 
emment to every circumstance which threatened evil to the hatlft 
of the army. Its agents f ollbwed the armies with a line of wagoa 
containing all manner of stores. Everjrthing the soldier could desn 
issued in profusion from those inexhaustible wagons. There wst 
blankets, and great-coats, and every variety of underclothing. There 
were crutches for the lame, fans to soothe the woxmded in the burn- 
ing heat of summer, bandages, and sponges, and ice, and even tb» 
qmto-netting, for the protection of the poor sufferera in hospital 
Huge wheeled caldrons rolled along in the rear, and ever, at the clnse 
of battle or tmlsome march, dispensed welcome refreshment to ibe 
wearied soldiera. 

The Christian Commission undertook to watch over the spiritoi] 
wants of the soldiers. Its president was Qeorge H. Stuart, a mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, whose name is held in enduring honor as i 
symbol of all that is wise and energetic in Christian benefioenoa 
Under the aue|>ioes of this society thousands of clergymen left tbefi 
congregations and went to minister to the soldiers. A copious sop 
ply of Bibles, tracts, hymn-books, and similar reading matter wa^fiff 
nished. The agents of the Commission preached to the soldien 
conversed with uem, supplied them vrith books, aided them in cm 
municating with friends at home. But they had sterner duties \ha 
these to discharge. They had to seek the wounded on the field an 
in the hospital; to bind up their wounds; to prepare for them sud 
food or dnnk as they could use; in every way p<^ble to soothe tli 
agony of the brave men who were giving tiieir lives that the natioi 
might be saved. Hundreds of ladies were thus engaged tendbg tli 
woimded and sick, speaking to them about their spiritual intere^ 
cooking for them such dishes as mieht tempt the languid appetiti 
The dymg soldier was tenderly cared for. The last loving messaj 
was conveyed to the friends in the far-off home. Nothing wat I0 
imdone which could express to ihe men who gave this costlj er 
dence of their patriotism the gratitude with which the countrrn 
garded them. 

It resulted from the watchful care of the American Governmei 
and people, that the loss of life by disease was singulariy small in tl 
Northern army. There never was a war in whidh the health of t) 
army was so good, and tbe waste of life by disease so small. 

When the war was over, the Americans addressed themselves, » 
ly and reverently, to the work of gathering into national cemeteri^ 
the bones of those who had fallen. The search was long and to 
some, for the battle-ground had been a continent, and men Tn; 
buried where they died. Every battle-field was searched. Evei 
line by which an army had advanced, or by which the wounded \a 
been removed, was searched. Sometimes a Ions train of ambulaDc 
had carried the wounded to hospitals many miles away. At sbo 
intervals, during that sad loumey, it was told that a man had dici 
The train was stopped; the dead man was lifted ftom. beside ii 
dying companions ; a shallow grave was dug, and the body, ^t 
warm, was laid in it. A soldier cut a branch from a tree, fl&tteoi 
its end with his knife, and wrote upon it the dead man's nan 
This was all that marked his lowly resting-place. The honor 
dead, scattered thus over the continent, were now piously gather 
up. For many miles around Petersburg the ground was full 
graves. During several yeara men were employ^ in the melancbo 
search among the ruins of the wide-stretching lines. In some cen 
teries lie ten thousand, in others twenty thousand, of the men atI 
died for the nation. An iron tablet records the name of the soldi 
and the battle in which he died. Often, alas! tlie record is men 
that of " Unknown Soldier." Over the graves floats the flag whi 
those who sleep below loved so well. ^Nothing in America is roc 
touching than her national cemeteries. So much brave young Ii 
given freely, that the nation might be saved ! So much gratei 
remembrance of those who gave this supreme evidence of th 
devotion! 
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CHAPTER I. 

BEUHITED AMBBICA. 

Long ago thoughtful men had foreseen that a permanent union 
between slave communities and free communitieiB was impossible. 
Wise Americans knew that their country could not continue " half 
Biavp and half free." Slavery was a fountain out of which strife 
flowed perpetual. There was an incessant conflict of interests. 
There was a still more formidable conflict of feeling. The North 
wa» humiliated by the censure which she had to share with her 
erring sisters. The South was embittered by the knowledge that 
the Christian world abhorred her most cherished institution. The 
Southern character became ever more fierce, domineering, unrea- 
soning. Some vast change was known to be near. Slavery must 
cease m the South, or extend itself into the North. There was no 
resting-place for the country between that vmiversal liberty which 
was established in the North, and the favorite doctrine of the South 
that the capitalist should own the laborer. 

The South appealed to the sword, and the decision was against 
her. She frankly and wisely accepted it. She acknowledged that 
the laboring-man was now finally proved to be no article of mer- 
cIiandiBe, but a free and responsible citizen^ That acknowledgment 
closed the era of strife between North and South. There was no 
longer anything to strive about. There was no longer North or 
South, in the old hostile sense, but a united nation, with interests 
and sympathies rapidly becoming identical It has been foretold 
&at America will yet break up into several nations. What develop- 
ments may await America in future ages we do not know; but we 
do know that the only circumstance which threatened disruption 
among tVQ sisterhood of States has been removed, and that the na- 
tional existence of America rests upon foundations at least as assured 
as those which support any nation in the world. 

The South had laid aside all thought of armed resistance, and in 
perfect good faith had acquiesced in the overthrow of slavery. Her 
leaders did not, however, consent readily to those guarantees of fut- 
ure tranquillity which the North demanded. At the close of the 
war eleven States were without le^ State government ; and the 
North would not permit the restoration of the forfeited privilege un- 
til those constitutional changes were accepted by which the political 
equality of the negro was secured. It had become an easy thing to 
consent that the n^ro should be free; it was very hard to consent 
that he should sit m the State Legislatures, and exercise an influ- 
ential voice in framing laws for those who had lately owned him. 
Several States withheld their concurrence from arrangements which 
humiliated them so deeply, desperately choosing rather to deny them- 
selves for the time the pnvil^ of self-government, and to live under 
a government in whose creation they luul no part. Very grave evils 
resulted from their pertinacious adherence to this unwise choice. 
Their affairs were necessarily taken charge of by the Federal execu- 
tive, and President Grant sent them rulers from Washington. Un- 
worthy persons were able by dipterous intrigue to gain positions of 
control, and hastened southward with no purpose to heal the wounds 
of the war^-intent merely to plunder for thefar own advantage the 
impoverished aiui suffering States. The finances of the South were 
in extreme disorder. PuUic debt had increased enormously during 
the war; but the North averted the difiOeulty which this increase 
ought have caused by insisting that no debt incurred for the pur- 
pose« of the rebellion should be recognized as a public obligation. 
The temporary rulers of the South gave prompt attention to the pos- 
sibility of obtaining loans, ostensibfy for the restoration of railroads 
and other necessary works. It was not yet realized how fatally 
Wasted the South had been, and men hastily concluded that her aa- 
vantages of soil and climate must secure for her a rapid financial 
t^^very. Cherishing such expectations, capitalists on both sides of 
we Atlantic were found willing to make loans on the credit of vari- 
ous Southern States. These moneys were applied only in very 
Rnall measure to the uses of the States in whose name they were 
obtained; the laiger portion was feloniously appropriated by tiie un- 
^pulous persons whcme position gave them the opportunity of do- 
™g so. Afterward, when the fraud was f uUy exposed, the defrauded 
States repudiated the obUgation to repay moneys which they had 
iJot received, and which, as they averred, had been borrowed by per- 
gns who were in no sense their servants. The good name of the 
South suffered deeply, and her recovery was seriously hindered by 
these unhappy transactions. 

The inevitable difficulties of reconstruction were seriously ^gra- 
jated by the violent conflict of opinion which raged between Iresi- 
dent Johnson and Congress. The President womd not sanction the 
conditions which Congress considered it necessary to make with the 
South, and he steadily vetoed all measures whidi were at variance 
^th his theory that the rebels were entitled to be received without 
BttpulatioD. His resistance was not practically important, for the 
country was imited, and Congress was able to pass all its measures 
over the veto of the President. The irritation caused by his oppo- 
^tion to the public wish grew, however, so Intense, that it led to his 
'uipeachment and trial before the Senate, with a view to his forcible 
^moval from office. His enemies failed to secure a conviction, al- 



though they came so near that one additional hostile vote would 
have broi^ht Mr. Johnson's presidency to an abrupt close. So 
smoothly ooes the constitutional machinery of America now move, 
that the trial and expected deposition of the head of the government 
were not felt either by the commercial interests of the country or in 
the carrying on of public business. 

For five years after the end of the war some of the Southern States 
continued to refuse the terms insisted upon by the inflexible North, 
and continued to endure the evils of mihtaiy rule. Gradually, how- 
ever, as time soothed the bitterness of defeat, they withdrew their 
refusal and consented to resume their position in the Union on the 
conditions which were offered to them. In 1870 President Grant 
was able to announce the completed restoration of the Union which 
his own leadership had done so much to save. 

The industrial recovery of the South was unexpectedly slow. 
The industrial arran^ments of the couritry were utterly overthrown. 
Population had diminished ; capital had disappeared ; cultivation, 
excepting of articles necessary for food, had ceased; many of the 
colored laborers had fled northward, and the labor of those who re- 
mained had to be arranged for on conditions altogether new and 
unknown. The reconstruction of the shattered fragments of an in- 
dustrial system was inevitably a tedious and difficult work. But 
the wholesome pressure of necessity — ^laid equally on white men and 
on black — obhged both to adapt themselves to the circumstances 
in which they were placed. The planters drew together as many 
laborers as they could obtain and were able to pay for, and culti- 
vated such portions of their lands as they could thus overtake. The 
negroes were always ready to serve any man who paid regular 
wages; but it very often happened, at the outset, that tnere was no 
man with money enough to do that. In such cases the negroes cul- 
tivated for their own behoof. The progress made in reconquering 
the neglected soil was very slow. But in that fertile land no effort 
of man is suffered to go without a bountiful reward. Every suc- 
ceeding crop left the cultivator a little richer than he had been be- 
fore. £very seed-time witnessed a larger area under cultivation, 
until at length the quantity of cotton produced is as large as it had 
ever been before the war, and promises steadily to increase. A new 
and better industrial system Giadually arose — less picturesque than 
that which had been destroyed, but no longer founded in wrong, and 
therefore more enduring and more beneflcial to master as well as to 
servant ' 

The rebellion had drawn forth into enerffetic exercise among the 
Northern people a patriotic sentiment whic£ nerved them for every 
measure of self-devotion. But war cherishes also into exceptional 
strength the evil that is in humanity, and this patriot war exerted 
an influence not less unhallowed than other wars have done. The 
fluctuating value of the currency, and consequently of all commodi- 
ties, the unprecedented opportunities of acquiring sudden wealth, 
fostered wide^read corruption in the cities. Beckless personiU ex- 
travagance, a nrantic haste to become rich by whatever means, and 
a general decay of commercial morality, diaracterized the years 
which followed the restoration of peace. Political society, at no 
time distinguished by its elevation ox moral tone, was deeply tainted. 
Even among the men whom President Grant had chosen as worthy 
of his fullest confidence there were some who yielded to the pre- 
vailing influence, and the President had the mortification of finding 
that several members of his Cabinet had incurred the shame of cor- 
rupt transactions. Habitual embezzlement was practised in the 
management of the finances of large cities. The municipal govern- 
ment of New York had fallen into hands exceptionally rapacious 
and base, and the career of the plunderers was not arrested till the 
city had been robbed of many million dollars. 

For several years after the close of the war the industrial interests 
of America seemed to prosper exceedingly. Her foreign trade in- 
creased rapidly. The thriving people purchased freely of the cost- 
ly luxuries imported from Europe, and the gains of merchants were 
hberal. New factories arose ; vUlages swelled into towns ; emi- 
ffrants to the number of three hundred and fifty thousand annually 
hastened to exchange the poverty of Europe for the plenty of this 
land of promise; a million persons were added every year to the 
population. New railways were laid down at the rate of five to 
six thousand miles annually, involving an annual expenditure of 
thirty to forty million sterlii^. The confidiujg capitalists of Europe 
furnished the means requisite to sustain this perilously rapid in- 
crease. The census of 1870 reported that during ten years the 
wealth of the people had nearly doubled, and that their annual earn- 
ings now amounted to two thousand million sterling. It seemed as 
if, for the first time in history, a prolonged and costly war had been 
waged without pecimiary disadvantage to the combatants. 

But the inevitable retribution was not abandoned; it was only de- 
liQred. While the currents of commercial activity still flowed with 
unwonted swiftness and smoothness, the failure of a large flnanciaJ 
house in New York gave the signal for a panic, which speedily as* 
sumed an aspect of unprecedented severity. Business stood still; 
the exchanges were dosed; the banks ceased to give out money; 
the payment of debts became impossible. In a short time the in- 
tensity of the excitement passed away, leaving a deep-seated depres- 
sion, which continued for six years. It was now discovered that 
men had been deluding themselves with a merely visionary pros- 
perity—that all values had been wildly inflated; and it became the 
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Bad and surprising experience of verr many that their fancied wealth 
had, in part or wholly, disappeared. Factories were closed ; arti- 
sans were unable to obtain employment; wages fell stei) by step, till 
in many industries they had undorgone reductions which were not 
less than forty per cent. All stocks and every description of prop- 
erty sunk lamentably in value ; railway companies and other bor- 
rowers of foreign capital discontinued payment olthe promised in- 
terest; immigration almost ceased — for who would now seek a 
home in this afflicted and impoverished land ? 

America emerged from those miserable years with her vitality un- 
diminished; with her financial position improved; with her indus- 
trial system organized, for the first time, upon a basis of rigorous 
economy; with the views of her people corrected, and their charac- 
ter braced hj adversity. The operatives who were unable to find 
employment in the cities of the East had made their way westward, 
ana were now contributing to the greatness of the nation by culti- 
vating the soil. Personal extravagance ceased, and the imports of 
foreign commodities fell one-third. On the other hand, the exports 
incr^ised largely. America had for many years been accustomed 
to use an amount of foreign goods very much larger than she was 
able to pay for by her own surplus productions. In settlement of 
the excess she endured a drain upon her store of the precious met- 
als, or she neutralized it for the time by the loans which her people 
Obtained abroad. Now all this was changed. America exported 
so largely of her manufactures and of the products of her soil, and 
restrictea so carefully her purchase of foreign commodities, that 
now she has to receive from foreigners an annual balance which ex- 
ceeds fifty million sterling. Ana during the painful years through 
which she passed, while nearly all European countries continued to 
add to their public indebtedness, America continued to reduce hers. 
Her debt, which at the close of the war amounted to six hundred 
million sterling, thirteen years later was onlv four himdred million.* 
And whereas at one period an amount equal to one-half of her pres- 
ent debt was owing to forei^ers, it is now, to the extent of five- 
sixths, owing to her own citizens. Her currency, which had been 
long at a discount, rose in value, step by step, tiU It stood at par. 
After seventeen ^ears of an inconvertible currency specie payments 
were resumed, without the slightest inconvenience to the commerce 
of the country. 

CHAPTER H 

BNQLAKD AKD AMEBICA. 

Amebioa looked to England for sympathy when the rebellion 
began. England had often reproached her, often admonished her, 
in regard to the question of slavery. The war which threatened her 
existence was a war wa^ed by persons who desired to perpetuate 
slavery, and who feared the growing Northern dislike to me institu- 
tion. The North expected t^e countenance of England in her time 
of trial. It was reasonable to expect Uiat the deep abhorrence of 
slavery which had long ruled in the mind of the English people 
would suffice to decide that people against the effort to establish a 
great independent slave empire. 

Most unfortunately, that expectation was not wholly fulfilled. 
The working-men of England perceived, as by intuition, the merits 
of the dispute, and ^ve their sympathy unhesitatingly to the North. 
In the cotton-spinmn^ districts grievous suffering was endured, be- 
cause the Northern 3iip shut m the cotton of the South and de- 
prived the mills of their accustomed supply. It was often urged 
that the English Government should take measures to raise the 
Northern blockade. Hunger persuades men to unwise and evil 
courses; but hunger itself coula never persuade the men of Lanca- 
shire to take an^ part against the North, so genuine and so deep 
was their conviction that the Northern cause was right. 

But among the aristocratic and middle classes of England it was 
different. Their sympathy was in large measure given f o the South. 
They were misled by certain newspapers, in which they erringly 
trusted. They were imsled by their admiration of a brave people 
struggling against an enemy of overwhelming strength. They were 
misled by an unworthy Jealousy of the greatness of America. Thus 
unhappily infiuenced, they gave their good wishes to the defenders 
of the slave system. The North felt deeply the unlooked-for re- 
pulse, and a painful alienation of feeling resulted. 

A variety of circumstances occurred which strengtiiened this feel- 
ing. A few weeks after the fall of Fort Sumter, England, having 
in view that there had been set up in the South a new Government 
which was exercising the functions of a government, whether right- 
fully or otherwise, acknowledged in haste the undoubted fact, and 
recognized the South as a belligerent power. This the North highly 
resented, asserting that the action of the South was merely a rebel- 
lion, with which K»reign countries had nothing to do. A few months 
later the British mau-steamer Trent was stopped bv a rash Ameri- 
can captain, and two gentlemen, commissioners to imgland from the 
rebel Government, were made prisoners. The captives were released, 
but the indignity offered to the British flag awi^ened a strong senti- 
ment of indignation which did not soon pass away. Tet &ther: 
there was built in a Liverpool dock-yard a steamship which it was 

* Tbe lociil Indebtedoets of America bas inereaaed Inrgelr elnoe tbe war, aud 
la now eqnal to nne-bair of tbe Federal debt.' In many of tbe Sratea the CodsM- 
tatlun now probibtts tbe State Legialatnre from contracting debt excepting for 
war and otber urgent purpoeea. There ia a growing opinion that thia wlae re- 
•Ulction shoold be nniveraallj adopted. 



understood was destined to serve the Confederacy by destroying Ox 
merchant shipping of the North. The American AmbasBsdor r^ 
quested the British Government to detain the vessel. So lie»tatiii; 
was the action of Government that the vessel sailed before tbe or£ 
for her detention was issued. For two years the Alabama, id 
some other ships also fitted in English ports, scoured the 8eafi,bi]n[ 
ing and sinking American ships, and inflicting enormous loss up 
American commerce. These circumstances increased the bitter M 
ing which prevailed. 

The American Government held that England had failed to pp 
form tlie dutv imposed upon her by international law, and M, 
therefore, made herself responsible for the depredations of the Ak 
bama. English lawyers oi eminence expressed the same unacc^ 
able opinion; and a few years after the war closed the English Gof^ 
cmment wisely determined to seek the settlement of the quesUoL 
There was arran^ by the Foreign Secretaiy and the Americas 
Minister a treaty, m terms of which the subject was disposed of bj 
a reference to the arbitration of impartial persons. This treaty wi$ 
sent to Washington for confirmation, according to the judicioui 
American rule that treaties with foreign powers must receive tk 
sanction of the Senate. But American feeling was not yet prepfire<i 
for any adjustment of differences which hadwounded the nation so 
deeply. It was not that the terms of the proposed settlement wet 
objected to; it was rather that no immediate settlement was dmni 
The American people chose that the question should, for the time. 
remain an open question. Their irritation had not yet subaded, 
and many of them solaced their angry minds with the puipose thK 
when England was a^ain involved in some one of those EuropesE 
embarrassments which habitually beset her, this matter of the .4^ 
bama should be pressed to a setUement. The Senate gave effect to 
the general wish by withholding^ sanction from the treaty, and Presi- 
dent Grant instructed his minister at the English Court to abstain 
from farther negotiation. 

But the passa^ of a little time calmed the irritation ot the sot 
implacable Amencans. England renewed her proposal to refer the 
dispute to arbitration, coupling the offer with an expression of regrei 
that iniuries so grave had been inflicted upon the shipping of Am- 
ica. She farther consented that the arbitrators should ^de tbcsn- 
selves by a definition of neutral duties so framed that, in effect, it 
condemned her conduct, and made an adverse decision inevital^e. 
America accepted the proposal, and a dispute which at an efliiier 
period would have brought upon two nations the miseries of a great 
war was foimd to come easily within the scope of a peaceful arbi- 
tration. The transaction is of high importance, for it is the hugc^ 
advance which has yet been made toward the settlement of natioo^ 
differences by reason rather than by brute force. 

The arbitrators were five persons, named by the Queen, the Presi- 
dent, the King of Italy, the President of Switzerland, and the Em 
peror of BrazQ. Their deliberations were conducted in the tranqoi 
city of Geneva, remote from the infiuence of the disputants. Amer 
ica presented a statement of her wrongs, and of the compensation u 
which she deemed herself entitled. Her case was stated with mud 
ability, and it produced numerous and painful evidences that th 
neutrality with which England regarded the confiict had beeo i 
neutrality very full of sympathy with the slave-holders. But tb 
claim tabled was extravagantly large. America argued that Ebs 
land should indemnify her for the expenses of the war-ships whio 
were employed to pursue the piratical cruisers. She ar^^ed thai 
since her ship-owners had been compelled to sell their ships t4> foi 
eigners, England should bear the losses arising from these enforoa 
sales. Above aU, she alleged that the prolongation of the war afte 
the battle of €tettysburff was traceable to the influence oi the ^ran 
ships ; and she made the huge demand that England should refuo 
to her the cost of nearly two years of fighting. The arbitiBtoi 
gave judgment that England was responsible for the propertv d( 
stroy^ by the Alabama and the other cruiserB, and ordained thi 
she should repair the wrong by a payment of three million sterltoj 
The claim for losses arising indirectly out of these unhappy transu 
tions was rejected. 

When the claims of sufferers by the piratical vessels were bvest 
gated it was found that the arbitrators had overestimated then 
The American Government, having satisfied every authenticate 
demand, found itself still in possession of about one million of tl 
Engli^ money. It was the wish of many Americans that this sui 
should be restored to England, but Ck>ngre8S did not rise to tt 
height of this generosity. 

When the Alabama dispute was closed, there remained no caui 
of alienation between the two countries. All good men on bo( 
sides of th^ Atlantic desire earnestly that Ennand and Anieri( 
should be fast friends. It was possible for England, by bestowii 
upon the North that sympathy which we now recognize to have b« 
due, to have bound the two countries inalienably to each other. V 
happily the opportunity was missed, and a needless eetrangemei 
was caused. But this was not destined to endure, and it has lot 
ago passed wholly away. England and America now understAi 
each other as they have never done before. The constant intercour 
of their citizens is a bond of union already so strong that no folly < 
Governments could break it. It may fairly be hoped that the irrit 
tions which arose during the war have been sucoeieded by an endc 
ing concord between the two great aectiona of the Anglo-Saz< 
family. 
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IKDUSTBIAL AMBBIOA. 

The chosen career of the American people is a career of peaoefol 
IndoBtry. Wisely shunning the glories and calamities of war. they 
have devoted themselves to the worthier labor of developing the re- 
sources of the ccmtinent which is their magnificent heritage. Dur- 
ing four years the^ had been obliged to give their energies to a war 
on the successful issue of which the national existence depended. 
When those sad years were over, and the conflict ceased, they turn- 
ed with renewed vigor to their accustomed pursuits. 

The industrial greatness of America is still, in large measure, agri- 
cultural. Nearly one-half of her people live by the cultivation of 
the soil. Upward of three-fourths oi the commodities which she 
sells to foreigners are agricultural products. The total value of the 
crops which she gathered in 1878 was not less than £400,000,000. 
The strangers who help to build up her power are drawn to her 
shores by the hope of obtaining easv possession of fertile land. Her 
progress in the manufacturing arts has been very rapid, but it cannot 
riviU the giant growth of her agriculture. 

The a^cultural system of America is eminently favorable to cheap 
production. Unoccui)ied lands are the propertv of the nation, and 
are made over to cultivators on easy terms, and in many cases gra- 
tuitously. A rent-paying farmer is practically unknown ; the farm- 
er owns the land which he tills. His farm has cost him little, and as 
the invariable improvement in value cancels even that, it may be 
said that it has cost him nothing. The average farm of the Western 
States is one hundred and sixty acres. It is cultivated almost with- 
out outlay of monev. The fanner and his family perform the work 
of the farm, with the help of a neighbor at the great eras of sowing 
and reaping. This help is requited in kind, and therefore costs noth- 
ing in money. The ridi, deep, virgin soil asks for no manure dunnf 
many years. The sole burden upon the farm is the maintenance c3 
the farmer and his family, and of the four oxen or mules whidi 
Bliare his toils. His local taxation is trivial. His national taxation 
is less than one-half of that which the Enfflish farmer bears.* The 
evil of distance from the £[reat markets of the world is neutralized 
by the low charge for which his grain is carried on railway or ca- 
nal.! His husbfmdiy is careless, insomuch that two acres of land in 
the valley of the Mississippi yield no more than one acre yields in 
£nflrland.t But if his agnculture is rude it is constantly improving; 
and, meanwhile, it is so inexpensive that he can send its prc^ucts to 
England, four thousand miles away, and undersell the fanner there. 
A vast revolution, whose results we as yet imperfectly appreciate, is 
in progress around us. The antiquated, semi-feudal land syatem of 
England totters to its fall, unable to sustain itself in presence of the 
more free and natural system of the West. 

Immigration languished during the earlier years of the war. The 
distractai condition of the country, and the fears in regard to its 
future so widely entertained in Europe, formed sufficient reason why 
men who were in search of a home should avoid America. But 
when success crowned the efforts of the North, her old attractiveness 
to the emigrating class resumed its power. It came then to be 
pressed upon tiie public mind that the progress of the West was 
frustrated by want of adeouate communication. There was no rail- 
way beyond the Missouri Kiver. From that point westward to the 
Pacific communication depended upon a rude system of stage- 
coaches, or the wagon of an adventurous pioneer. It was a journey 
of nearly two thousand miles, across an unpeopled wilderness. The 
hardship was extreme, and the dangers not inconsiderable ; for the 
way was beset by hostile Indians, and the traveller must be in con- 
stant readiness to fight. This vast region, comi)06ed mainly of rich 
prairie land, was practically dosed against progress. The resources 
of the country, as it seemed, could not be developed excepting near 
the margins of the continent, or by the borders of her great naviga- 
ble rivers. 

It was now determined to construct a railway which should con- 
nect the AUantic with the Pacific, and open for the use of man the 
vast mterveninff expanse of fertile soil. Stimulated by liberal grafts 
of national lana, two companies began to build— one eastward from 
San Francisco, Uie other westward &om the Missouri. As the extent 
of land ffiven was in strict proportion to the length of line laid down, 
each 01 the companies pushed its operations to the utmost. The 
work was done in haste, and, as many then thought, slightiy ; but ex- 
perience has proved its sufficiency. In due time tJie fines met; the 
ust rail was laid down, not witiiout emotion such as befitted the com- 
pletion of a work so great. By the help of electricity the blows of 
the hammer which drove home the last spike were made audible in 
^e chief cities of the east. The union of East and West was now 
complete, and many nullions of acres of rich land, hitherto inacces- 
sible, were added to the heritage of man. The savage occupants of 
these lands were remorselessly pushed aside. The Indians had been 



* State find connty tuxntion In the W«st ranges from trt to twentT-ilve cents 
^r acre~.e|<f. to IS^d. National taxation is in America flOt., and in briuin 4T& 
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dangerouslT hostile to the workmen who oonstnicted the railway, 
and they showed some disposition to offer unpleasant interruption 
to the trains which ran upon it. They were now c;athered up 
and placed in certain "reservations," which it was welfunderstood 
would be reserved for Indians only till white men had need of them. 
When the railroad was newly opened, travellers could occasionally 
look out from the windows upon a vast plain dark with innumerable 
multitudes of buffaloes plodaing sullenly on their customary migra- 
tions. Herds of antelopes were seen fleeing before this new inviuler 
of their quiet lives. The prairie-dog, sitting upon his mound of earth, 
watched with curious eye the unwonted disturbance. All wild creat- 
ures were now wantonly slain, or driven far away. A steady tide 
of emigration flowed to the West. In the neighborhood of the rail- 
way the little wooden farm-house became frequent; beside stopping- 
places villajges arose, and swelled out into litUe towns; the towns of 
the olden time increased rapidly and prospered. The settlers plant- 
ed trees of quick growth, and gradually, as the line of settlement 
stretched westward, the monotony of those dreary plains was bright- 
ened with ffroves and dwellings and cultivated fields. 

loWa, Indiana, Illinois ceased to be regarded as belonging to the 
West, and took rank as old and fully settled Central States. ^B^ond 
the Missouri a new career opened for Kansas and Nebraska. Down 
to the beginning of the war these States had been claimed and fought 
for by the slave-power. Day by day now the railway brought long 
trains laden with immigrants— Russian Mennonites fleeing from per- 
secution in Church and despotism in State; Germans escaping from 
military conscription ; Englishmen and Irishmen leaving lands where 
the ownership of the soil was impossible excepting to a few. 

Texas— once the refuge of men seeldng exemption fi:om the re- 
straints which criminal law imposes— even Texas prospered, and un- 
der the genial influence of prosperity became respectable. Her pop- 
ulation has risen in eight years from eizht hundred thousand to two 
million. Much of her vast area* still lies untilled; but much of it 
has been reclaimed for the use of man. Her railways still traverse 
dreaiy forests, and great, unpeopled plains; but they also carry the 
traveller past many smiling villages, and many thriving cities where 
a prosperous commerce is maintained, where schools and churches 
abound. They reveal to him well-appointed farm-buildings; fields 
rich with bountiful crops; jungles where the peach, Uie orange, the 
banana, the pomegranate grow luxuriantly under the.fostering heat 
of a semi-tropical sun; vast areas roamed over by myriads of slight, 
active-looking Texan cattle, the rearing of which yields wealth to the 
people. In many of the Texan^ cities two contrasted types of civil- 
ization — the old Mexican and the young American — live peaceably 
side by side. The palace-car meets the ox-team and the donkey with 
his panniers. The blanketed Indian, the Mexican in poncho and 
sombrero, the American in his faultless broadcloth, mingle harmoni- 
ously in the streets. Handsome mansions, such as abound in the 
suburbs of Eastern cities, are near neighbors to antique Mexican 
dwellings, built of adobe, with loop-holed battlements, and walls 
which snow still the bullet-marks of forgotten strifes. 

As the enormous mineral resources of the Rocky Mountains be- 
came more certainly ascertained, crowds were attracted in hope of 
sudden wealth, and the States which include the richer portions of 
the range became the home of a large population. In the remote 
north-west wheat crops of astonishing opulence rewarded the simple 
husbandry of the settler. The law that cultivated plants are most 
productive near the northern limit of their growth was illustrated in 
the happy experience of Dakota and Northern Minnesota, where the 
CTOwine of wheat has now become one of the most lucrative of in- 
dustriaf occupations. The railways of those States are being ex- 
tended with all possible rapidity, and each extension is f ollow3 by 
a fresh infiux of settlers. Farmers of experience from the older and 
less productive States are drawn to the north-west by the unrivalled 
advantages which soil and climate present. During the year 1878 
not less than five million acres of land were purchased in Northern 
Minnesota for immediate cultivation, f 

America has never been satisfied with mere agricultural greatness. 
The ambition to manufacture was coeval with her origin, and has 
grown with her growing strength. Twenty years after the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers mere were boimties offered in Massachusetts 
for the encouragement of the manufacture of linen, woollen, and cot- 
ton cloths. When the Arkwright spinning machinery was intro- 
duced into England, the Americans were eager to possess themselves 
of an improvement so valuable. But the JSnglish law which pro- 
hibited the export of machinery was inflexibly admini^red, ana the 
models prepared in secret for shipment to America were seized and 
confiscated. But no discouragement repressed the enterprising col- 
onists. The beginnings of their great textile industries were sufficient- 
ly humble. The earnest motive-power applied to cotton machinery 
was the hand ; next to it, and as an important advance, came the use 



• Bqnal to three times the area of Great BrlUln. 

t To the north of Minnesota and across the Canadian frontier lies the proTinoe 
of Manitoba, a section of the Norlh-we^t Territories recently acqnfred by the Ca- 
nadian Government from the llndson Bay Company. In the caiiabllity of a large 



portion of its soil lo prodace wheat Manitoba is nnsnrpassed, perhaps nneqnalied, 
by any part of the world. An active Inimlgnitlon is In prof^ress ; daring; tnejear 
1879, when itnvlgatlon was open, the dally arrivals nnmbered four hnudred. when 



commnnication oy rail and river is more adeqnate, Manitoba may be expected V^ 
take the highest place as a wheat-prodadng cooutry. 
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of animal-power. * Bat the growth of demand was rapid, and before 
the close of last century the application of water-power was universal. 

The increase of consumption was more rapid in America than the 
increase of production, and it had to be met by considerable impK)rts 
of English goods. England, with abundant capital and low-priced 
labor, was able to produce more cheaply than America, and the strug- 
gling native maniuacturer had to complain of a competition against 
whi^ he was not able to support himself. He appealed to the Gov- 
ernment for protection, and was influential enough to obtain that 
which he desired. For many years the subject of the tariff was 
keenly disputed. The Northern manufacturers were habituall v seek- 
ing increased protection, which the Southern planters, having no 
kindred interests to protect, were often unwilling to grant. The rates 
imposed rose or fell with the strength of the contending parties and 
the political exigencies of Uie time. At length, imm^iately after 
the representatives of the South had quitted Congress, and the mends 
of protection were absolute, a hi^ly protective tariff was enacted. 
Duties, the mass of which range from thirty to fifty per cent., with 
some verv much larger, were imposed on nearly all foreign commod- 
ities landed at American ports. Under this law, with only slight 
modification, the foreign commerce of America has been conducted 
for the last eighteen years, and there has not yet manifested itself 
any change in American opinion which warrants the expectation of 
an early return to a more liberal system. 

The large protection now enjoyed, and the active demand occa- 
sioned by the war, stimulated the increase of productive power. 
Within twelve years the machinery engaged in cottonnspinning had 
doubled, risixig from five to ten million spindles. The incrysase in 
many other industries was equally rapid. Side by side with this 
undue development there appeared the customary fruits of a pro- 
tective policy. There was a general disregard of economy, a pre- 
vailing wastefulness which seemed to neutralize the advantages en- 
joyed, and leave the manufacturer still in need of additional protec- 
tion. But a new competition had now arisen, against which protec- 
tion could not be gained. It was no longer foreign competition which 
marred the fortune of the native mamuacturer; it was the still more 
deadly competition which resulted from excessive production at 
home. Especially when the panic of 1873 diminishea so suddenly 
the purchasing power of the American people, it was seen that, even 
if the manufactures of Europe had been wholly excluded, America 
could no longer consume the commodities whi<m her machinery was 
able to produce. 

During the years of misery which followed the panic, American 
manufacturers gained experience of the ''sweet uses" of adversity. 
It was incumbent upon them now above all things to study cheap- 
ness. Wages were reduced; improved appliances by wmch cost 
might be lessened were eagerly and successfully sought for; econ- 
omy in every detail was studied with anxious care. The result 
gained was oi high national importance. In a few yeais the Ameri- 
can manufacturers found, in regard to many articles of general con- 
sumption, that they were now able to produce as cheaply as their 
rivals in England, and that they were wholly independent of that 
legislative protection which hitherto had been regarded as indispen- 
sable. 

As the skill and care of the native producer increased, the purchases 
which America required to make from foreigners underwent liu^ 
diminution. Her imports in 1878 were smaBer by one-third tbSa 
they had been in 1873. She ceased to purchase railroad iron, and 
diminished by more than eight-tenths her purchases of other descrip- 
tions of iron. She almost ceased to use European watches, having 
signally distanced us in that branch of industry. She diminished by 
nearly one -half her use of foreign books and other publications. 
Where formerly she had required the earthen and glass wares of 
Europe to the value of thirteen million dollars, seven million now 
sufficed. Her use of foreign carpets fell to one-tenth; of foreign 
cottons and wooUens to one-half; of manufactures of wood to one- 
third; of manufactures of steel to a little over one-third. And in 
explanation of this record of decay our Secretary of Lenition at 
Washin^n contributes the ominous suggestion: ''The aecreased 
importation of the articles referred to has been due in a great meas- 
ure to the substitution in the markets of this country of articles of 
American manufacture." 

But the Americans were not contented with this limitation of their 
purchases from foreign producers. A desire to become themselves 
exporters of manufactured articles sprung up during the years of 
depression which followed the panic. Under the pure democracy 
of America a general desire translates itself very quickly into Gov- 
ernment action. The Secretary of State addressea to his consuls in 
all parts of the world a request that they would collect for hun all 
information fitted to be useful to American manufacturers who 
sought markets for their wares in foreign countries. The answers 
have put him in possession of a mass of information such as no Gov- 
ernment ever before took the trouble to gather regarding the condi- 
tions of foreign markets, and the openings which existS or mi^ht 
be created in each for American manufactures. The growtii of this 
trade has thus far been steady, but not rapid, and even now it has 
reached only moderate dimensions. In 1870 American manufactures 



* The nse of animal-power was not conflned to America. In Bngland the earli- 
est ofCartwrlght^ powe^loom8 are said to have owed their morement to the labor 
of a ball. 



were exported to the value of fifteen million sterling, whUe in 181 
the value had risen to twenty-seven million. Chief among the ui 
cles which make up this respectable aggregate are cotton dothi 
manufactures of wood, of leather, of iron and steel, including mi 
chinery, tools, and agricultural implements. America sells to fool 
ish nations, which have not yet grown out of their fighting pesf 
od, fire-arms, cartridges, gunpowder, and sheU, to the extent of neic 
ly a million and a half sterling. The multiplicity of articles whrj 
leave her ports show how keenly her foreign trade is being pro^ 
cuted. She sends household furniture, made by machinery, aii 
sells it at prices which to the British cabinet-maker seem to be ruit 
ous. She sends cutlery and tools of finish and price which fill tli 
men of Sheffield with dismay, but do not apparentl v stimulate thca 
to improvement. She sends watches manufacturea by processes sn 
supenor to those still practised in Europe that the Swiss manuf act 
urers have explicitly acknowledged hopeless defeat. She send 
medicines, combs, perfumery, soap, spirits, writing-paper, musica 
.instruments, glass-ware, carnages. All these are articles for which^ 
but a few years ago, she herself was indebted to Europe. Now shd 
supplies her own requirements, and has an increadng surplus for 
which she seeks markets abroad. Her policv of protection has been 
costly beyond all calculation; but those who upheld it now point 
with reasonable pride to the splendid place which America has taken 
among the manufacturing naUons of the earth. 

CHAPTER rv. I 

EDUCATION IN AMEBICA. | 

Thb Pilgrim Fathers carried with them to New England a deep I 
persuasion that the people of the State which they went to found i 
must be universally educated. Not otherwise could the enduring i 
success of their great enterprise be hoped for. It was their care 
from the very outset to i»x)vide, in such manner as circumstances 
enabled them, for the education of their children. The germ of a 
free-school system is to be found in each of their youthful settle- 
ments. The records of the European countries of the time would 
be searched in vain for evidence of a sentiment so deeply seated, so 
widely prevalent, so enlightened, as the New England aesire that all 
childrai should be educated. Its sincerity was proved by the will- 
ingness of the people to submit to taxation in the cause. In the 
early davs of Connecticut one-fourth of the revenues of the colony 
was am>Iied to the support of schools. Long before the Revolution 
schools maintained by public funds and free of charge to the pupils 
had extended widely over the New England States. This love of 
education has never cooled. When the colonists gained their inde- 
pendence, and established themselves as an association of ftieemen, 
conducting their own public affairs, a new urgencv was added to the 
necessity that all should be educated. It was cleany seen, even then, 
that wmle ignorant men might be serviceable subjects of a despot- 
ism, only educated citizens were capable of self-government. North- 
em America sought to build the fabric of republican institutions 
upon the solid and durable foundation of universal enlightenment. 

In the Southern States the aristocratic tendencies which the slave 
system fostered wero adverse to the education of the poor. The 
slave-owners desired submission; their property was not improved 
in value, but the reverse, by education. Wnile America was still a 
dependency, a question was put to the Governor of Virginia by the 
English CommiBsioners for ¥V>reign liantations. "I thank God," 
replied the Governor, ** there are no free-schools or printing-presses, 
and I hope we shall not have these hundred years. ' The Govern- 
or's hope was more than fulfilled. The common-school system was 
aimost imknown in the South while slavery existed. It became 
criminal to teach a slave to read; the poor white had no desire to 
learn, and no one sought to teach him. At the close of the rebellion 
the mass of the Southern population were as little educa^ as the 
Russian peasants are to-day. But peace was no sooner restored 
than the eager desire of the negroes for education was met by the 
generous efforts of the North. Northern teachers were quicldy at 
work among the negro children. So soon as the means of the ruin- 
ed States permitted, the common-school system of the North was set 
up. It entailed burdens which they were then ill able to bear. But 
these burdens have been borne with a willingness which is evidence 
that the South now recognizes her need of education. Notveith- 
standing their poverty, some of the States yield for school purposes 
a rate of taxation larger for each member of the population than is 
that of England. 

The American people manifest a profound and, as recent reports 
indicate, an increasing interest in their system of common schools. 
It is not merely or chieflv the personal advantage of the individual 
citizen which concerns them. It is the greatness and permanence 
of the State.* ''Free education for all is the prime necessity of 
republics." Institutions which rest altogether upon popular support 
demand, as essential to their safety, the support of an instructed peo- 
ple. It was the same conviction which impressed itself upon Great 
Britain when, having conceded household suffrage, she hastened to 
set up a compulsory and imiversal system of education, that the 
dangers likely to arise from the ignorance of the new electors might 



* "We regard [the edacation of the peoplel as a wlae and liberal qrstem of po- 
lice by whl& property and life and the peace of societj an) secured.**— Daxixl 
WxaarsB. 
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be averted. Moreover, the Americans believe firmly that without 
educated labor eminence in the induetrial arts i8 not attainable. 
According to an estimate which has grown out of the experience of 
employers, the educated laborer is more valuable by twenty-five per 
cent, than his ignorant rival. Here is a source of national wealth 
which no wise State will disregard. It is the American theory that 
the State — the associated citizens — has a proprietary interest in each 
of its members. For the good of the community, it is entitled to in- 
sist that every citizen shall become as effective as it is possible to 
make him; to expend public funds in order to that result is there- 
fore a warrantable and remunerative outlay. 

Looking thus upon the value of public instruction, the American 
people have borne willingly the heavy costs of the common school. 
They suffer taxation ungrudgingly at a rate which, for the smaller 
population of England and Wales, would amount to nine million 
sterling instead of the four million actually expended. Nor is this 
the easy product of lands set apart for eaucational purposes at a 
tune when land was valueless. Many of the States wisely set apart 
one-sixteenth of their land to uphold their schools. But in many 
of the old States the appropriation was not respected; too often, 
especially in the South, the endowment was applied to other uses. 
The revenue derived now from any description of endowment does 
not exceed five per cent, of the whole; the remainder comes h'om 
State or local taxation. At one time, in some of the States, fees 
were charged from the pupils. But the opinion came to be widely 
entertained that this charge impaired in many ways the efficiency 
of the system. Six or eignt years ago fees were discontinued, and 
now the schools of the nation are free to alL The Americans wit- 
ness with approbation the increase of their expenditure on educa- 
tion. During the ten years which preceded me rebellion this ex> 
penditure was doubled; agam, during the ten years which followed 
it was trebled. It has now grown to nearly eighteen million ster- 
lmg~a sum larger than all the nations of Europe unitedly expend for 
the same purpose. Large as it is, however, it is equal to no more 
than two-mirds of the sum which Britain still expends upon her 
military and naval preparations. 

The common school is used by all classes of the American people. 
At one time there existed among the rich a disposition to have their 
children educated with others of their own social position, and 
many private schools sprung up to meet their demand. As the 
common schools have increased in efficiency, and consequently in 
public favor, this disposition has weakened, and private schools have 
decayed. Their number is much smaller now than it was ten years 
ago, and continues to diminish. With one unhi^py exception the 
common school satisfies the requirements of the American people. 
The leaders of the Roman Catholic body perceive that its influences 
are adverse to the growth of their tenets, and do not cease to de- 
mand the means of educating their children apart from the children 
of those who hold religious beliefs differing from theirs. But their 
proposals meet with no favor bey<md the Imiits of their own denom- 
mation, and even there only partial support is given. The Ameri- 
can Roman Catholic is more apt than his brethren in Europe to fall 
into the disloyal practice of inaependent Judgment. It has not been 
found possible to alienate him wholly from the common school. 

It is of interest to inquire in what measure the American people 
have been requited by the success of their common-school system 
for the vast sums which they expend on its mahitenance. At first 
sight the statistics of the subject seem to return a discouraging re- 
ply to such an inquiry. When the census of 1870 was taken it dis- 
closed a high percentage of illiteraoy. Seventeen adult males and 
twenty-three adult females in every hundred were wholly unedu- 
cated — ^numbers almost as high as those of England at the same 
period But the special circumstances of the country explain these 
%ures in a manner which relieves the common school of all blame. 
The larger portion of this illiteracy had its home in the Southern 
States and among the colored population, whose ignorance had. been 
carefully preserved by wicked laws and a corrupted public feeling. 
Again, America had received during the ten years which preced^ 
the census an immigration of four and a haJf million persons. The 
educational condition of those strangers was low, and their presence 
therefore bore injuriously upon the averages which were reported. 
The common school must be judged in the Northern States, and 
among the native white population, for there only has it had full 
opportunity to act. And there it has achieved magnificent success. 
In the New England States there is not more than one uneducated 
native of ten years and upward in every hundred. In the other 
Northern States the average is scarcely so favorable. The unedu- 
cated number from two up to four in every hundred. 

It thus appears that the common school has banished illiteracy 
from the North. The native American of the Northern States is al- 
most invariably a person who has received, at the lowest, a sound 
primary education. The efforts by which this result has been reach- 
ed began with the foundation of each State, and have been contin- 
ued uninterruptedly throughout its whole history. In the rinng in- 
dustrial competition of the time, it must count for much that Amer- 
ican artisans are not only educated men and women, but are the 
descendants of educated parents. A nation which expends upon 
education a sum larger than aU the nations of Europe unitedly ex- 
pend; which contents itself with an army of twenty-five thousand 
^Idiers ; whose citizens are exempt from the curse of idle years laid 
by the goveimnents of Continental Europe upon their young men 



— such a nation cannot fail to secure a victorious position in the 
great industrial struggle which all civilized States are now compel- 
led to wage for existence. 

CHAPTER V. 

BUBOPE Ain> AMBBICA. 

From the very dawn of her history America has been a powerful 
factor in the solution of many great European problems. In the 
early days of her settlement she offered a welcome refuge from the 
oppression and poverty of the Old World. Her assertion of inde- 
pendence inflamed the impulses which were preparing the French 
devolution, with all its unforeseen and incalculable consequences, 
and hastened the coming of that tremendous occurrence. Through- 
out the half-century oi stru^le by which Europe vindicated her 
freedom it was a constant stimulus to patriot effort to know that, 
beyond the sea, there was a countiy where men were at liberty to 
prosecute their own welfare unimpeded by the restraints which des- 
];>otism imposes. A constant light was thrown by American expe- 
rience upon the questions which agitated Europe. Men accustomed 
to be told that they were unfit to bear any part in the government 
of their coimtry, saw men such as they themselves were enjoying 
political privileges in America, and governing a continent to the 
general advantage. Men accustomed to be toM that State support 
was indispensable to the existence of the Church, saw religion be- 
comingly upheld in America by the spontaneous offerinos of the 
people. Methods of government altogether unlike those of Europe 
were practised in America ; and Europe had constant opportunity 
of jud^ng how far these methods surpassed or fell short of her 
own. Europe lived under a system of government which scarcely 
regarded individual rights, and cared supremely for the interests of 
the State — ^meaning oidinarily by that the interests or caprices of a 
very few persons. In America me State was an organization whose 
puipose was mainly the protection of individual rights. On the 
eastern shores of the Atlantic the belief stUl prevailed that in every 
nation the Almighty had conveyed to some one man the right to 
deal as he pleased with the lives and property of all the others. 
On the western shores of the Atlantic a great nation acted on the 
theory that national interests were merely the interests which the 
aggregated individual citizens had in common,* and that govern- 
ment was nothing more than an association of persons whose duty 
it was to guide those interests in conformity with the public desire. 
The American doctrine extended into Europe, and contributed in 
no inconsiderable degree to the ^wth of liberal ideas and the over^ 
throw of despotism. The sustamed exhibition upon a scale so vast 
of freedom in thought and action, with its happy results in content- 
ment and prosperity, could not fail to impress deeply the oppressed 
nations of Europe. Here were a people who made their own laws, 
who obeyed no authority which was not of their own appointment, 
to whom decrees, and ukases, and all the hateful utterances of des- 
potism were unknown. Here were millions of men enjoying per- 
fect equality of opportunity to sedL their own welfare ; here was 
life free from the burden of a class inaccessibly superior to the great 
mass of the people. The daily influences of American life sapped 
the fabric of privilege, and helped the European people to vindicate 
the rights of which they had been deprived. 

The influence which America exerts upon the currents of Euro- 
pean history must continue to increase in power. Her population, 
re-enforced as it is by ^nigration from less happily circumstanced 
countries, grows more rapidly than any Eiuropean population. 
Her artisans are better educated than those of any other country, 
and they are therefore more effective for industrial purposes. They 
are free from the burden of military service, which in Continental 
Europe absorbs those years of a young man's life when the hands 
gain expertness and the mind forms habits of industry. In the ca- 
pacity of mechanical invention— -the breath of life to an industrial 
nation— they are manifestly superior to Europe. The competition 
of this intelligent, ingenious, rapidly increasing ];>eople, fired by an 
ambition to become ffreat as a manufacturing nation, cannot fail to 
influence directly ana powerfully the industrial future of the Euro- 
pean nalions. 

As the population and the wealth of America increase, the testi- 
mony which her example bears in favor of individual right and ab- 
solute freedom of thought will become more conspicuous and influ- 
ential. The rebuke which her attitude of univensal peace and her 
inconsiderable military expenditure administer to the diseased sus- 
picions and measureless waste of Europe will become more emphadc, 
perhaps even in some degree more effective, than it has yet proved 
to be. Thus far the teaching of America in regiud to the mainten- 
ance of huge armies in time of peace has been rejected as inappli- 
cable to the existing circumstances of Europe. But it may fairly be 
hoped that in course of years the industrial competition of a great 
people, who have freed themselves from heavy burdens which their 
competitors still bear, will enforce upon Europe economies of whidi 
neither governments nor people are as yet sufficiently educated to 
perceive the necessity. 

America has still something to learn from the riper experience and 
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more patient thinkiiiff of England. Bat it has been her privilege to 
teach to England and the world one of the grandest of lessons. She 
has asserted the political rights of the masses. She has proved to us 
that it is safe and wise to trust the people. She has taueht that the gov- 
ernment of the people should be " by the people and for the people." 

Let our last word here be a thankful acknowledgment of the ines- 
timable service which she has thus rendered to mankind. 

POSTSCRIPT.* 

PBBfilDBNT aABFIELD. 

The reconstruction of the Union was completed during Gtoeral 
Grant's term of office. The presidentship of his successor, Mr. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, was uneventful. It was not on that account 
the less fruitful in good results. The complete amalgamation of 
the North and the South could only be the work of time. President 
Hayes helped forward this useful work. He visited the South in 
his first year of office, and was everywhere well received. 

The census of 1880 showed the population of the United States 
to be upward of fifty million. The increase during the previous ten 
years had been eleven million and a half, or at the extraordinary 
rate of more than a million a year. 

During Mr. Hayes's presidentship two questions became promi- 
nent, ana sharply divided political parties. These were me re- 
sumption of cash payments and the reform of the Civil Service. 

The currency controversy is remarkable for bavins brought the 
President into conflict with Cohgress. The Bland Silver Bill, mak- 
ing the silver dollar a legal tender, was passed by large majorities 
both in the House of Representatives and in the Sienate. President 
Hayes had no faith in the doctrine of bi-metallism, and he vetoed 
the bill. The bill was repassed in both Houses by a two -thirds 
majority, and became law in spite of the presidential veto. The 
conflict subjected the Constitution to a severe strain. But the crisis 
passed quietly, showing how well -funded is the faith of the 
Americans in the fitness of their Constitution to meet all exigencies. 

The demand for a reform in the Civil Service had been growing 
for years. The revelations of electoral corruption filled men of in- 
dependent spirit with shame and confusion. The evil practices 
were not confined to a particular party. Republicans and Demo- 
crats were equally unscrupulous. It was proved by strict inquiry 
that in two States the majority for President Hayes himself had 
been obtained by fraudulent means. The constitutional custom 
which makes every office in the Civil Service, from the highest to 
the lowest, change hands whenever power is transferred from one 
party to another, was felt to be the root of the evil. 

When President James Garfield assumed office in March, 1881, he 
announced his intention of dealing firmlv and earnestly with the 
question of administrative reform. Garfield's election to the dignity 
of President was unexpected. The chief Republican candidates 
were General Grant, who had previouslv held the office for two 
terms. Secretary Sherman, and Senator Blaine. In the Republican 
convention held at Chicago for the selection of a candidate. General 
Garfield acted as manager of the party which supported Sherman. 
When he was first proposed he declined to become a candidate. It 
was onlv when Sherman's success was seen to be impossible, and 
when all the parties opposed to Grant coalesced in favor of Garfield, 
that his name came to the front He was ultimately chosen unani- 
mously as the Republican candidate, on the ground that he divided 
the puty the least. In the election it^lf , which was mainly deter- 
mined by the vote of New York State, Garfield defeated his Demo- 
cratic opponent. General Hancock, by 219 votes to 185. 

Comparatively little was known about the new President before 
he was elected. Even in America his selection was a surprise. The 
chief fact that was known about him was that he haa risen, like 
Abraham Lincoln, from the humblest origin. He had been born in 
a log-hut in a forest of Ohio. He had begun life on the tow-path 
as a driver of mules whidi dragged a canal-boat between Cleveland 
and Pittsburg. By his own energy alone he had risen. He had 
been a professor, a preacher, a succ^sful soldier, a practical lawyer, 
a bold and ready party leader. Throughout life he had been noted 
for fearless honesty. In his public career no taint of corruption was 
found attaching to any part of his conduct The man who should 
undertake to roform the abuses in the official system of America 
must himself have clean hands, and (Garfield's hands were clean. 

General Ghirfield's election was held to be a great triumph for the 
Republican party, but especially for that section of it which advo- 
cated Civil ^rvice reform. He had made no secret of his opinions 
on that subject. In the outline of his political creed, which he 
issued soon after his selection as Republican candidate, he expressed 
his agreement with those who urged the necessity of ''placing the 
Civil Service on a better basis." The remedy to which he pomted 
was that ** Congress should devise a meUiod Uiat will determine the 
tenure of office." In his inaugural address on assuming office, he 
intimated his intention of taking steps to apply this remedy. Two 
objects, he said, must be aimed at. The one was to protect the ex- 
ecutive against "the waste of time and the obstruction to public 
business caused by the inordinate pressure for place." The other 
was to protect the holders of office ''against intrigue and wrong." 
To effect both objects, he would "at the proper time ask Congress 



* Thia ibort chapter hu been added, tlace the aathoc*! deatbiby another hand. 



to fix the tenure of the minor offices of several executive depart- 
ments, and prescribe rounds upon which removals shall be made. ** 
Farther, he announced his purpose '* to demand rigid economy in 
all expenditures of the Government, and to require honest and faith- 
ful service of aU the executive officers, remembering that their officer 
were created, not for the benefit of the incumbents or their suppon- 
ers, but for the service of the Government 

These declarations did not give unmixed satisfaction to the Bb- 
pubKcan party. The anti-reform section of it, which stiU holds bf 
President Jackson's maxim, **The spoils to the victors," regardel 
them as in some sense a declaration of war. It is certain that to th; 
hopes of place-hunters they were a serious blow. For his hone^. 
desire to nd the public offices of these pests, and gX the same time u 
purify the Government, the President was made to pay a terrible 
penalty. Within the railway-station at Washington he was shot in 
the back by a man named Charles Guiteau, who for several days had 
been importuning the authorities at the White House for place. 

The useless and utterly wanton crime sent a thrill of horror 
through America, through England, through the civilized world. 
The wot did not at once prove fatal; but that only made the cruelty 
of the deed the more intense. For eleven weeks through the heat 
of summer (July 2 till September 19) the President's life trembled in 
the balance. He bore his sufferings with marvellous patience and 
fortitude. The calamity brought out the manly strength and the 
simple beauty of his character with the brilliancy of sunset. 

* * * In the reproof of chance 
Llee the trne proof of men." 

Seldom if ever before has there been so striking an instance of 
misfortune raising a good man to world-vride renown. Hardly le^ 
beautiful than the Ptesident's dieerful endurance was the heroic 
devotion of his wife. "It is no exaggeration to say," said Mr. 
James Russell Lowell, the American Minister m London, ''that the 
recent profoundly-touching spectacle of womanly devotedness, in 
its simplicity, its constancy, and its dignity, has moved the heart of 
mankind in a manner without any precedent in living memoir." 

During the whole of these ''eleven agonizing weeks " the bed of 
the dying President was the centre of interest to men and women of 
all ranks in both hemispheres. "The whole civilized world," said 
Mr. Lowell, "gathered about it; and in the breathless suspense of 
anxious solicitude listened to the difficult breathing, counted the 
fiuttering pulse, was cheered by the momentary rally, and saddened 
by the inevitable relapse." 

At length the end came with startling suddenness. It was fol- 
lowed by a universal wail. All humanity mourned as if it had lost 
a brother. The sentiment pervaded all classes, from crowned heads 
to humble peasants. The Queen of England was foremost in her 
offers of sympathy, not onlv with the sorrowing widow and mother, 
but also with the bereaved nation; and staunch Republicans were 



fain to acknowledge "how true a woman's heart may beat under 
the royal purple.'^ The English Court was ordered to go into 
mourning, as for one of royal blood and ancient lineage. The act 



was as graceful and as wise as it was unprecedented. The head of 
the young Republic was, by the spontaneous act of the head of the 
ancient Kingdom, reconiized in his due place as one of the com- 
munity of monarch and princes. A hundred years ago, who could 
have anticipated such an event? 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the death of President Gar- 
field created the warm feelings of sympathy between England and 
America which the event revealed. It is true, however, that the 
event opened at once the hearts and the eyes of both peoples, and 
brought to light the depth and the strength of their brotherhood, in 
a way that nothing else could have done. The brotherly feelings on 
the part of England were heartily and even touchin^ly reciprocated 
in ijnerica. After the coffin of the deceased President had been 
closed only one wreath was allowed to rest on it, and that was the 
wreath sent by the Queen of England. To the world this was a 
token of peace and good-will firmly established between England 
and America— of the oneness of the English-speaking race in their 
common homage to President and to Queen. If the result shall be 
to strengthen permanently the bond between the kindred peoples — 
to root out jealousies and smooth over asperities, to produce eener- 
osity in the midst of rivalry and co-operation in good works— Presi- 
dent (Garfield will not have died in vain. 

"He was no common man," said Mr. Lowell, in his graceful and 
eloquent panegyric, "who could call forth, and Justly call forth, an 
emotion so umvensal, an interest so sincere ana so human." And 
that is no common country which can produce such a man, and 
give him the opportunity of achieving greatness. Garfield's career 
teaches many lessons; but it shows nothing more cleariy than the 
great possibilities which his country opens up to honesty and .perse- 
vering labor. " The poor lad who at thirteen could not reeA, dies 
at fifty the tenant of an office second in dignity to none on earth; 
and the world mourns his loss as that of a personal relative." 

"The soil out of which such men as he were made is good to be 
bom on, good to live on, good to die for and to be buried in." 

The peace and naturalness with which Vice-president Arthur at 
once succeeded to the presidential functions, without shock to the 
political system and without detriment to the national honor, justi- 
fies the pride of the Americans in the stability of their institutionsw 
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CHAPTER L 

THK DAWN OF CANADIAIT mSTORT. 

Thb da2szlinff success which had crowned the efforts of Columhus 
iwakened hi £urope an eager desire to make fresh discoveries. 
Etenry VH. of England had consented to equip Columbus for his 
7oyage; but the consent was withheld too lon^, and given onlv 
when it was too late. Lamenting now the great mischance by which 
tlie glory and the profit of these marvellous discoveries passed awav 
from him, Henry lost no time in seeking to possess himself of such 
idrantage as Spain had not yet appropriated. There was living 
!hcQ in Bristol a Venetian merchant named John Cabot. This man 
ind his son Sebastian shared their great countryman's love of mari- 
ime adventure. Under the patronage of the King, who claimed 
)De-fifth of the gains of their enterprise, they fitt^ out, at their 
fwn charge, a fleet of six ships, and sailed westward into itxe ocean 
?ho9e terrors Columbus had so effectually tamed. They struck a 
lortherly course, and reached Newfoundland. Still benoing north- 
raid, they coasted Labrador, hoping, as Columbus did, to gain an 
iasy passage to the East. They pierced deeper into the unknown 
torth than anv European had done before. But day by dav, as 
hey sailed and searched, the cold became more intense ; the noat- 
ng masses of ice became more frequent and more threatening; the 
vished-f or opening which was to conduct them to Cathay did not 
reveal itself. Cabot, repulsed by unendurable cold, turned and 
K)ught the more genial south. He steered his course between the 
sland of Newfoundland and the main-land, and explored with care 
the gulf afterward called bv the name of St. Lawrence. Still mov- 
ing southward, he passed bleak and desolate coasts which to-day 
ue the home of powerful communities, the seat of neat and famous 
cities. He had looked at the vast seaboard whi<£ stretches from 
Labrador to Florida. He had taken no formal possession : his foot 
had scarcely touched American soil. But when he reported to Hen- 
ry what he had seen, the King at once claimed the whole as an Eng- 
lish possession. 

Many years passed before the claim of England was heard of any 
more. The stormy life of Henry came to its close. His son, around 
whose throne there surged the disturbing influences of the Reforma- 
tion, and who was obliged in this anxious time to re-adjust the eccle- 
siastical relations of himself and of his people, had no thought to 
Bpare for those distant and unknown regions. The fierce Mary was 
absorbed in the congenial employment of trampling out Protestant- 
ism by the slaughter of its followers. The America upon which 
John Cabot^->now an almost forgotten name— had lookea fourscore 
jrears before, was nearly as much forgotten as its discoverer. But 
during the more tranquil reim of Elizabeth there began that search 
for a north-west route to the East which Europe has prosecuted from 
that tune till now with marvellous persistence and intrepidity. Mar- 
tin Frobisher, ^ing forth on this quest, pierced farther into the north 
than any previous explorer had done. He looked again upon the 
bleak, ice-bound coasts of Labrador and of Southern Greenland. Sir 
Humphrev Gilbert, acting under the Queen's authority, visited New- 
foandlana, and planted there an inconsiderable and unenduring set- 
tlement. Another generation passed before England beffan to con- 
cern herself about ue shadowy and weU-nigh forgotten claim which 
she had founded upon the discoveries of John Cabot. It was in- 
deed a shadowy claim; but, even with so slender a basis of right, 
the power and determination of England proved ultimately suffi- 
cient to establish and maintain it agamst the world. The Pope had 
long affo bestowed upon the kings of Spain and Portugal the whole 
of the I^ew Worid, with all its '' cities and fortifications;" but Eng- 
und gave no heed to the enormous pretension which even France 
reused to acknowledge.* 

Meanwhile, disregarding the dormant clahns of England, France 
m. made some promss in establishing herself upon the new conti- 
^t. She, toO| haof in her service a mariner on whose visit to the 
West a claim was founded. Thirty years after Cabot's first voyage 
John Yerazzani— an Italian, like most of the explorers— sailed from 
Korth Carolina to Newfoundland ; scenting, or believing that he 
^ted, far out at sea the fragrance of southern forests; welcomed 
oy the nmple natives of Yirgmia and Maryland, who had not yet 
l^med to dread the terrible strangers who brought destruction to 
their race; visiting the Bay of New York, and finding it thronged 
with the rude and slender canoes of the natives; looking with un- 
pleased eyes upon the rugged shores of Massachusetts and Maine, 
^d not tuminjB; eastwardtiU he had passed for many miles along 
the coast of Newfoundland. When Verazzani reported what he 
h^, done, France assumed, too hastily, as the event proved, that the 
itrions thus explored were rightfully hers. 

But her claim obtained a more substantial support than the hasty 

v*Jraod8 L 8«ld that he '*woo1d fain see the article in AdAm<b wUI which 
Kqoeathed the Tast Inheritance *' to the king* of Spain and PortagaL 



visit of Yerazzani was able to bestow upon it. Ten years later 
Jacques Cartier, a famous sea-captain, sailed, on a bright and warm 
July day, into Uie gulf which lies between Newfoundland and the 
main -land. He saw a great river flowing into the gulf, with a width 
of estuary not less than one hundred miles. It was the day of St. 
Lawrence, and he opened a new prospect of immortality lor that 
saint by giving his name to river and to gulf. He erected a large 
cross, thirty feet high, on which were imprinted the insignia of 
France; and thus he took formal possession of the country in the 
King's name. He sailed for many days up the river between silent 
and pathless forests, past great chasms down which there rolled the 
waters of tributary streams, under the gloomy shadow of huge preci- 
pices, past fertile meadow lands and sheltered islands where the wild 
vine nourished. The Indians in their canoes swarmed around the 
ships, giving the strangers welcome, receiving hospitable entertain- 
ment of bread and wine. At len^h they came where a vast rocky 
promontory, three hundred feet in height, stretched far into the 
river. Here the chief had his home; here, on a site worthy to bear 
the capital of a great State, arose Quebec; here, in later days, Eng- 
land and France fought for supremacy, and it was decided by the 
sword that the Anglo-Saxon race was to guide the destinies of the 
American continent. 

Cartier learned from the Indians that, much higher up the river, 
there was a large city, the capital of a ^eat country; and the enter- 
prising Frenchman lost no time in making his way thither. Stand- 
mg in the midst of fields of Indian com he found a circular enclos- 
ure, strongly palisaded, within which were fifty large huts, each the 
abode of several families. This was Hochelaga, in reality the capi- 
tal of an extensive territory. Hochelaga was soon swept away; and 
in its place, a century later, Jesuit enthusiasts established a centre of 
missionaxy operations under the protection of the Holy Yirgin. It, 
too, passed away, to be succeed<Ki by the city of Montreal, the seat 
of government of an Anglo-Saxon nation. 

The natives entertained Cartier hospitably, and were displeased 
that he would not remain longer among them. He returned to 
Quebec to winter there. Great hardships overtook him. The win- 
ter was unusually severe ; his men were unprovided with suitable 
food and clothing. Many died ; all were grievously weakened by 
exposure and insufficient nourishment ; and when their condition 
was at the lowest, Cartier was led to suspect that the natives medi- 
tated treachery. So soon as the warmth of spring thawed the frozen 
river Cartier sail^ for France, lawlessly beanng with him, as a 
present to the King, the chief and three natives of meaner rank. 

The results of Cartier's visits disappointed France. A country 
which lies buried under deep snow for half the year had no attrac- 
tions for men accustomed to the short and ordinarily mild winters 
of France. The King expected gold and silver mines and precious 
stones ; but Cartier brought home only a few savages and his own 
diminished and diseased band of followers. There were some, how- 
ever, to whom the lucrative trade in furs was an object of desire ; 
there were others, in that season of high-wrought religious zeal, who 
were powerfully moved to bear the Cross among the heathens of the 
West. Under the infiuence of these motives, feeble efforts at colo- 
nization were from time to time made. The fishermen of Norman- 
dy and Brittany resorted to the shores of Newfoundland and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and plied their calling there with success such 
as had not rewarded their efforts in European waters. The perse- 
cuted Calvinists sought to give effect to a proposal made by A<uniral 
Coligny, and find rest from the malignity of tneir enemies among the 
forests of Canada. But the French have little aptitude for coloniz- 
ing. Down far beyond the close of the century France had failed 
to eeti^bUah any permanent footing on the American continent. A 
few mean huts at Quebec, at Montreal, and at two or three other 
points, were all that remained to represent the efforts and the suffer- 
ings of nearly a hundred years. There is evidence that in the year 
1629 ''a single vessel" was expected to take on board "all the 
French '' in Canada ; and the vessels of those days were not large. 

CHAPTER EL 

BAHXTBL DIB GHAMFLAIN. 

Thb fierce strifes which raged between Catholic and Protestant 
during the latter half of the sixteenth century engrossed the mind 
of France to the exclusion of all that concern^ her remote and dis- 
couraging possession. But while the strong hand of Henry lY. 
held the rems of government these strifes were calmed. The hatred 
remained, ready to break forth when circumstances allowed ; but 
meantime the authority of the King imposed salutary restraint upon 
the combatants, and the country had rest. During this exceptional 
quiet the project of founding a New France on the gulf and river 
of St Lawrence again received attention. 

Among the favorite servants of the King was Samuel de Cham- 
plain. This man was a sailor from his youth, which had been pass- 
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ed on the ehores of the Bay of Biscay. He had fought for his King 
on sea and on land. He was brave, resolute, of hi^h ability, of pure 
and lofty impulses, combining the coura^ with the gentleness and 
courtesy of the true knight-errant. In him there survived the pas- 
sionate love of exploring strange lands which prevailed so wiaely 
among the men of a previous generation. He foresaw a ^eat desti- 
ny for Canada, and he was eager to preserve for France the neglect- 
ea but magnificent heritage. Above all, he desired to send the sav- 
ing light of faith to the red men of the Canadian forests ; for, al- 
though a bigoted Catholic, he was a sincere Christian. " The salva- 
tion of one soul," he was accustomed to say, "is of more value than 
the conquest of an empire." 

This man was the founder of Canada. During thirty years he 
toiled incessantlv to plant and foster settlements, to send out mission- 
aries, to repel the inroads of the English, to protect the rights of 
France in tne fur-trade and in the fisheries of Newfoundland. The 
immediate success which attended his labors was inconsiderable. 
His settlements refused to make progress ; the savage trib^ for 
whose souls he cared were extirpated by enemies whose hostility he 
had helped to incur ; the English destroyed ship which were bring- 
ing him supplies ; they besieged and captured Quebec itself. He 
died without seeing the greatness of the colony which he loved, but 
which, nevertheless, owed the beginnings of its greatness to him. 

One of the earliest concerns of Champlain was to choose a site for 
the capital of the French empire in the West. As Cartier had done 
three-quarters of a century before, he chose the magnificent headland 
of Quebec. At the foot of the rock he erected a square of buildings 
enclosing a court, surrounded by a wall and a moat, and defended bv 
a few pieces of cannon. This rude fort became the centre of Frencn 
influence in Canada during the next hundred and fifty years, till the 
English relieved France of responsibility and influence on the Amer- 
ican continent. 

Champlain received cordial welcome from the Huron Indians, who 
were his neighbors. These savages were overmatched by their an- 
cient enemies the Iroquois, and thev besought the Frenchmen to 
lend them the help of their formidable arms. Champlain consented 
—moved in part by his love of battle, in part by his desire to explore 
an unknown country. He and some oi his men accomjpani^ his 
new allies on their march. The Iroquois warriors met them confi- 
dently, expecting the customary victory. They were received with 
a volley of musketry, which stretched some on the ground, and 
caused panic and flight of the whole force. But Ch£nplain had 
reason to regret the foreign policy which he had adopted. The Hu- 
rons took many prisoners, wnom, as their practice was, they proceed- 
ed to torture to death. In a subsequent expedition the allies were 
defeated, and Champlain himself was wounded — circumstances 
which, for a time, sensibly diminished his authority. And the hos- 
tility of the Iroquois, thus unwisely provoked, resulted in the utter 
destruction of the Hurons, and involved the yet unstable colony in 
serious Jeopardy. 

Champlain enjoyed the support of King Henry IV., who listened 
to his glowing accounts of the country in which he was so profound- 
ly interested, who praised the wisdom of his government, and en- 
couraged him to persevere. But, despite of royal favor, his task 
was a neavy one. There were in his company both Romanists and 
Calvinists, who bore with them into the forest the discords which 
then made France miserable. Champlain tells that he has seen a 
Protestantr minister and a cut6 attempting to settle with blows of 
the fist their controversial differences. Such occurrences, he points 
out, were not likely to yield fruit to the glory of God among the in- 
fidels whom he dedred to convert. At home his prerogatives were 
the playthings of political parties. To-day he obtained vast powers 
and rich grants of land ; to-morrow some court intrigue swept these 
all away. There was an ''Association of Merchants" who had re- 
ceived a valuable trading monopoly under pledge that they would 
send out men to colonize and priests to instruct. But the faithless 
merchants sought only to purchase furs at low prices from the In- 
dians. It was to their advantage that the Indian, and the wild 
creatures which he pursued, should continue to occupy the conti- 
nent, undisturbed by the coming in of strangers. And thus they 
thwarted to the utmost all Champlain*s efforts. In defiance of au- 
thority, they paid in fire-arms and brandy for the furs which were 
brought to them ; and the red men, whose souls Champlain so ear- 
nestly desired to save, were being corrupted and destroyed by the 
greed of his countrymen. 

Some years after Champlain's first expedition a few Englishmen 
landed in mid-winter on die coast of Massachusetts, and, without 
help of kings or nobles, began to grow strong by their own inherent 
energy and the constant accession to their number of persons dissat- 
isfied at home. It was not so with the French settlements on the 
St. Lawrence. Champlain was continually returning to France to 
entreat the King for help ; to seek a new patron among the nobles ; 
to compel the merchants to fulfil their compact by sending out a 
few colonists. No Frenchman was desirous to find a home beyond 
the sea ; all bore in quietness a despotism worse than that from 
which the more impatient Englishmen had fled. The natural inap- 
titude of France for the work of colonizing was vividly illustrated 
in the early history of Canada. 

Near the close of Champlain*s life the capital of the State which 
he had founded was torn away from him. An English ship, com- 
missioned by Charles I. and commanded by a piratfeal Scotchman, 



appeared before the ^reat rock of Quebec, and summoned the city to 
surrender. Champlam, powerless to resist, yielded to fate and gaTp 
up his capital. Wnen the conquerors landed to seek the plunder fo; 
which they had come, they found a few old muskets and amwt 
and flfty poorly-fed men. The growth of twenty years had doD' 
no more for Quebec than this. 

The loss of Canada caused no regret in France. There were p6 
lie men who regarded that loss as in reality a gain, and advised tUa 
France should make no effort to regain her troublesome dependeocT 
But Champlain urged upon the government the great value of tfe 
fur trade and fisheries ; he showed that the difilculties of the settle 
ment were now overcome, and that progress in the future must h 
more rapid than in the past ; he pleaded that the savages who wen 
beginning to receive the light of the true faith should not be girei 
over to heretics. His urgency prevailed ; and England, not mor» 
solicitous to keep than B^nce was to regain this unappreciated cod 
tinent, readily consented that it should be restored to its former 
owners. 

Three years afterward Champlain died. He saw nothing of th* 
greatness for which he had prepared the way. The colonists nnin 
bered yet only a few hundreds. The feeble existence of the settlf 
ment depended upon the good-will of the Englishmen who were th(ir 
neighbors on the south, and of the fierce savages who lived in tht 
forests around them. But Champlain was able to estimate, in mm 
measure, the results of the work which he had done. He sustaiDed 
himself to the end with the hope that the Canada which he lovf^ 
would one day be prosperous and strong— peopled by good Cath- 
olics from France, and by savages rescued from destruction by bap- 
tism and the exhibition of the Cross. 

The Canada of Champlain's day was a region stretching thirteen 
hundred miles northward from the frontier line of the New Enr 
land settlements, and seven himdred miles westward from the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence. Besides Canada, France possessed Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia ; and she claimed all the unknown territonr 
to the north, the character and extent of which were veiled from 
human knowledge by cold so intense that men had not yet dand 
to encounter it. The great river, vrith its tributaries, and the v&a 
lakes out of which it flows, opened convenient access into the heart 
of the country, and made commerce easy. On the high lands were 
dense forests of oak and pine and maple, beech, chestnut, and elm 
In the plains were great areas of rich agricultural land capable of 
supporting a large population, but useless as yet : for the Indiana 
deemed a^culture effeminate, and chose to live mainly by the chase. 
The climate is severe and the winter long, especially toward thf 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, where at certain seasons the cold be^ 
comes greater than the human frame can endure. Everywhere ttf 
heat of summer is great, and the transition from the fierce extreme 
of cold to the warmth of the delightful Canadian spring is sudden. 
The desolate woods burst into rich green foliage; the valleys clothe 
themselves as by magic with grass and flowers. The great heat of 
summer follows wit£ equal suddenness, and the harvest of grm 
or of fruits ripens as quickly as it sprung. 

The cold of the Canadian winter was greatly more influential than 
the heat of the Canadian summer in fixing the character and pur- 
suits of the savages who occupied the country. In a climate wherf 
frost rends asunder rocks and trees, and gives to iron power to bumj 
as if it were red-hot, life could not be sustained withoiit a special 
defence agidnst the intolerable severity. Nature had amply provided 
for the welfare of the wild creatures which she had called into beiag. 
The buffalo and musk-ox which wandered over the plains were en- 
dowed with masses of shaggy hair which defied the cold even of a 
Canadian winter. The bear which prepared for himself a resting- 
place in the hollow trunk of an old tree, where he could sleep out 
the tedious months of frost, was clothed suitably to his cireum- 
stances. The beaver which built his house in the centre of Canadian 
streams was wrapped in rich, warm, glossy fur. The fox, the 
wolverene, the sqiurrel, and many others, enjoyed the same cffectire 
protection. The Indians needea the skins of these creatures for 
clothing, their flesh for food. And thus it came to pass that the 
French found in Canada only wild things, which walked the fore^ti 
in coverings of beautiful and valuable fur; and human beings, but 
one degree higher in intelligence, who lived by slaying them. One 
of the strongest impulses which drew Europeans to Canada was not 
her rich soil, nor the timber of her inexhaustible forests, nor her 
treasures of copper and of iron, but the skins of the beasts which 
frequented her valleys and her woods. 

Numerous tribes of savages inhabited the Canadian wildemr<«. 
They ordinarily lived in villages built of logs, and strongly palisaded 
to resist the attack of enemies. They were robust and enauring. a* 
the climate reouired; daring in war, friendly and docile In peace. 
The torture of an enemy was their highest form of enjoj^oent: 
when the victim bore his sufferings bravely the youth of the villasf 
ate his heart in order that they might become possessed of his virtu<"^ 
They had orators, politicians, chiefs skillea to lead in their rudt 
wars. Most of their weapons were of flint. They felled the great 
pines of their forests witn stone axes, supplemented by the use oi 
fire. Their canoes were made of the bark, of bireh or elm. Thcj 
wore breastplates of twigs. It was their habit to occupy lanr< 
houses, in some of which as many as twenty families liv^ logetfaei 
without any separation. Licentiousness was universal and exces 
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ive. Their religion was a series of grovelling superstitions. There 
?as not in any fidian language a word to express the idea of God: 
lieir heaven was one vast banqueting-hall where men feasted per- 
(etually. 

The origin of the American savage awakened at one time much 
ontroversy among the learned. Had there been a plurality of cre- 
tive acts ? Had Europeans at some remote period been driven by 
ontrary winds across the great sea? If not, where did the red man 
rise, and by what means did he reach the continent where white 
cien found him? When these questions were debated, it was not 
LnowQ how closely Asia and America approach each other at the 
ixtreme north. A narrow strait divides tne two continents, and the 
A.5iatic savage of the far north-east crosses it easily. The red men 
are Asiatics, who, by a short voyage without terrors to them, reached 
the north- western coast of America, and gradually pushed their way 
orer the continent. The great secret which Columbus revealed to 
Europe had been for ages known to the Asiatic tribes of the extreme 
north. 

CHAPTER m. 

THB JBflUITB IN CANADA. 

The Reformation had made so large progress in France that at 
he beginning of the seventeenth century the Protestants were able 
regard themselves as forming one-half of the nation. They had 
iccomplished this pro^ss in the face of terrible difficulties. The 
alse maxim prevailed m France, as in other countries, that as there 
pas but one king and one* government, there should be but one faith. 
Josi efforts were made to regain this lost uniformitv. The vain 
lursuit cost France thirty-five years of civil war, and two million 
^ench lives. At its close half her towns were in ashes; her indus- 
ries had perished; her fields were desolated. The law ^ve no pro- 
ection to Protestants: a Catholic noble riding with his followers 
)ast a Protestant meeting-place occasionally paused to slaughter the 
Ittle congregation, and then resumed his Journey, not doubting that 
le had done to God and to the State an acceptable service. The 
iVotestants undertook their own armed defence; made laws for them- 
ehes; maintained, in so far as it was possible, a government distinct 
rom that of their persecutors. There were two nations of not ex- 
remelv unequal strength living on the soil of France, with fierce 
Dutual hatred raging in their hearts, and finding expression in in- 
cessant war, assassination^ massacre. At len^ these horrors were 
iflayed by the Edict of Nantes, which conceaed full liberty of con- 
cience. The Pope cursed this hateful concession; but the strong 
irm of Henry Iv. maintained it. For a time the ferocity of relig- 
ous strife was mitigated, and the adherents of the new faith enjoySa 
mwonted calm. 

The sword was no longer a weapon of theological war; the deep 
aid irrepressible antagonism of the old and the new beliefs found now 
ts inadequate expression by pen and by speech. The interest which 
prevailed regarding disputed ecclesiastical questions became excep- 
bnally strong. Theological dogmas filled an influential place in the 
wlitics of the time. The Protestant Synod adopted in its Confession 
tf Faith an article which charged the Pope with bein^ Antichrist. 
lis Holiness manifested * ' a grand irritation ;" the King aeclared that 
his article threatened to destroy the peace of the kingdom. For four 
^re a fierce contest raged, till another Synod withdrew the offend- 
D? article by express order of the King, after having with unanimous 
wee declared that the charge was true. Philippe de Mornay^one 
)f the King's most trusted advisers, and a devotoi adherent of Prot- 
stantism, had written a treatise against the Real Presence, support- 
ing his argument by five or six thousand quotations, which he had la- 
Joriously gathered from the writings of the early Fhithers. One of 
^ bwhops impugned his accuracy, and Momay challenged him to 
i public discussion. The meeting-place was the grand hall of the 
?alace of Fontainebleau. The combatants debated in presence of 
ihe King, before a brilliant audience of great officers of state, of lords 
tod ladies who formed the royal court, of all great dignitaries of the 
nngdom. So effectively, for the time, had the Reformation and its 
tonsequences dispelled the religious apathy of France. 

It had, indeed, left unaffected the manners of a large portion of 
french society. The great lords retained professional assassms among 
QKir followers. It was as easy then to get the address of a stabber 
M^powoner as it is now to get that of a hotel. In the highest places 
pcentiousness was unconcealed and unrebuked. Crime associated 
^M with superstition, and the courtiers made wax figures of tiheir 
amies, which they transfixed with pins, hoping tiius to destroy 
Jose whom the figures represented. The religious zeal which burnt 
b every heart, and retained its vigor amid this enormous wlcked- 
^, was nowhere stronger than among the members of the Society 
<« Jesus. It moulded into very dissimilar forms, and guided into 
Jidely different lines of action, those sworn servants of the Church. 
for the most part it revealed itself in nothing higher than a readiness 
wj serve the purjjoses of the Church, however unworthy, by any con- 
tract, however criminal. But among the Jesuits, too, there were men 
^pure and noble nature, whose religious zeal found its sole grati- 
^ion in toil and danger and self-sacrifice to promote the glory of 
^and save perishing heathen souls. 

Champlain had never ceased to press upon the spiritual chiefs of 
'ranee the claims of those savages for whose welfare he himself 
J^ed 80 deeply. For many years he spoke almost in vain, and his 
wiisome and frustrated career had nearly reached its close before the 



Jesuits entered in good earnest upon the work of Indian conversion. 
Six priests and two lay brothers, sworn to have no will but that of 
their superiors, laid the foundation of the great enterprise. Under 
the shaaow of the rock on which Quebec stands arose a one-story 
building of planks and mud, thatched with grass, and affording but 
poor shelter from rain and wind. This was the residence of Our 
Lady of the Angels — the cradle of the influence which was to change 
the savage red men of Canada into followers of the Cross. The Fa- 
ther Superior of the Mission was Paul le Jeune, a man devoted in 
every fibre of nund and heart to the work on which he had come. 
He utterly scorned difficulty and pain. He had received the order 
to depart for Canada ''with inexpressible joy at the prospect of a 
living or dying martyrdom.'' Among his companions was Jean de 
Br^boeuf , a man noble in birth and aspect, of strong intellect and 
will, of 3^ which knew no limit, and recognized no obstacle in the 
path of duty. 

The winter was imusually severe. The snow-drift stood higher 
than the roof of the humble residence; the fathers, sitting by m&i 
log -fire, heard the forest -trees crack with loud report under the 
power of intense frost. Le Jeune's earliest care was to gain acaae 
knowledge of the savage tongue spoken by the tribes around him. 
He was conunended, for the prosecution of that design, to a with- 
ered old squaw, who regaled him with smoked eels while they con- 
versed. After a time he obtained the services of an interpreteiv-a 
young Indian known as Pierre, who could speak both limguages. 
Pierre had been converted and baptized; but tiie power of goodin- 
fiuences within him was not abidmg, and his frequent bac^lidings 
grieved the Father Superior. A band of savages invited Le Jeune 
to accompany them on a winter hunting expeaition; and he did so, 
moved by the hope that he might gain their hearts as well as acquire 
their language. Among the supplies which his friends persuaded 
him to carry was a smaU k^ of wine. Scarcely had the expedition 
set out when the apostate Pierre found opportunity to tap the keg, 
and appeared in the camp hopelessly and furiously intoxicated. 
The sunerings of the good father from hunger and from cold were 
excessive.* His success in instructing the savages was not consid- 
erable. He endured much from Pierre's brother, who followed the 
occupation of sorcerer. This deceptive person, being emploved to 
assist Le Jeune in preparing addresses, constantly pauned on upon 
him very foul words, which provoked the noisy mirth of the assem- 
bled wigwam, and grievously diminished the efficacy of his teadung. 
The missionary regamed his home at Quebec id^ter five months of 
painful wandering. He had accomplished little; but be had learned 
to believe that his labor was wasted among these scanty wandering 
tribes, and that it was necessary to find access to one of the larger 
and more stable communities into which the Indians were divided. 

Far in the west, beside a great lake of wMc^ the Jesuits had 
vaguely heard, dwelt the Hurons, a ^werful nation, with many 
kindred tribes, over which they exercised influence. The Jesuits 
resolved to found a mission among the Hurons. Once in every 
year a fleet of canoes came down the great river, bearing six or 
seven hundred Huron warriors, who visited Quebec to dispose of 
their furs, to gamble, and to steal. Breboeuf and two companions 
took passage with the returning fleet, and set out for the dreiury 
scene of their new apostolate. The way was very long — scarcely 
less than a thousand miles; it occupied thirty toilsome days, llie 
priests journeyed separately, and were able to hold no conversation 
with one another or with their Indian companions. They were 
barefooted, as the use of shoes would have endangered the frail 
bark canoe. Their food was a little Indian com crushed between 
two stones and mixed with water. At each of the numerous rapids 
or faUs which stopped their way the voy^rs shouldered the canoe 
and the baggtige» and marched painfully wrough the forest till they 
had passeclthe obstacle. The Indians were often spent with fa* 
tigue, and Brebceuf feared that his strong frame would sink under 
the excessive toil. 

The Hurons received with hoapitable welcome the black -robed 
strangers. The priests were able to rep^y the kindness with ser- 
vices of high value. They taught more effective methods of forti- 
fying the town ia which they uved. They promised the help of a 
few French musketeers against an impending attack by the Iro- 
quois. They cured diseases; they bound up wounds. They gave 
simple instruction to the young, and gained the hearts of their pu- 
pils by gifts of beads and raisins. The elders of the people came to 
have the faith explained to them: they readily owned that it was a 
good faith for the French, but they could not be persuaded that it 
was suitable for the red man. The fathers labored in hope, and the 
savages learned to love them. Their gentleness, their courage, their 
disinterestedness won re^)ect and confidence; and they had iqanv 
invitations from chiefs of distant villages to come and live witn 
them. It was feared that the savages regarded them merely as sor- 
cerers of unusual power ; and they were constantly applied to for 
spells, now to give victoir in battle, now to destroy grasshoppers. 
They were held answerable for the weather; they had the cr^t or 
the blame of what good or evil fortune befell the tribe. They hi- 
bored in deep earnestness, for to them heaven and hell were very 
real and very near. The unseen world lay close around them, min- 
gling at every point with the affairs of earth. They were visited 

• "One most be ready," wrote this devout priest, fall of faith, "to abandon life 
and all he has, contenting himself, as his only richesy with a cross— very large and 
very heayy." 
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bj angels; fhey were withstood by manifest troops of demons. St 
Josepn, their patron, held occasional communication with them ; 
even the Yii^n herself did not disdain to visit and cheer her ser- 
vants. Once, as Br6boeuf walked cast down in spirit by threatened 
war, he saw in the sky, slowly adyandnfr toward the Huron terri- 
tory, a huge cross, which told him of commg and inevitable doom. 

Some of their methods of conversion were exceedingly rude. A 
letter from Father Gamier has been preserved, in which pictures are 
ordered from France for the spiritual improvement of the Indians. 
Many representations of souls m perdition are required, with appro- 
priate accompaniment of flames and triumphant demons tearine 
them with pincers. One picture of saved souls would suf&ce, ana 
" a picture of Christ without beard."* They were consumed by a 
zeal for the baptism of little children. At the outset the Indians 
welcomed this ceremonial, believing that it was a charm to avert 
sickness and death. But when epidemics wasted them they charged 
the calamity against the mysterious operations of the fauers, and 
refused now to permit baptism. The fathers recognized the hand 
of Satan in this prohibition, and refused to submit to it. They bap- 
tized by stealth. A priest visited the hut where a sick child lay — 
the mother watching lest he should perform the fatal rite. He would 

give the child a little susared water. Slyly and unseen he dips his 
nger in the water, tou<£es the poor wasted face, mutters the sacra- 
mental words, and soon "the httle savage is changed into a little 
ansel." 

The missionaries were subjected to hardship such as the human 
frame could not long endure. They were men accustomed to the 
comforts and refinements of civilized life; they had tasted the 
charms of French society in its highest forms. Their associations 
now were with men sunk till humanity could fall no lower. They 
followed the tribes in their long winter wanderings in quest of food. 
They were in perils often from hunger, from cold, from sudden at- 
tack of enemies, from the superstitious fears of those whom they 
sought to save. They slept on the frozen sroimd, or, still worse, in 
a crowded tent, half suffocated by smoke, oeafened by noise, sicken- 
ed by filth. Self-sacrifice more absolute the world has never seen. 
A love of perishing heathen souls was the impulse which animated 
them; a deep and solemn enthusiasm u^eld them under trials as 
great as humanity has ever endured. That they were themselves 
the victims of erring religious belief is most certain; but none the 
less do their sublime faith, their noble devotedness and patience and 
gentleness claim our admiration and our love. 

The Huron Mission had now been established for five years. 
During those painful years the missionaries had labored with burn- 
ing zeal and absolute forgetfulness of self; but they had not 
achieved any considerable success. The chilcb^n whom they had 
baptized either died or they grew up in heathenism. There were 
some adult converts, one or two of whom were of high promise ; 
but the majority were eminently disappointing. Once the infant 
church suffered a grievous rent by the withdrawal of converts who 
feart»l a heaven in which, as they were informed, tobacco would be 
denied to them. The manners of the nation had experienced no 
amelioration. No limitation in the number of wives had been con- 
ceded to the earnest remonstrances of the missionaries. Captive 
enemies were still tortured and eaten by the assembled nation. In 
time, the patient, self-denying labor of the fathers might have won 
those discouraging savages to the Cross; but a fatal interruption was 
at hand. A powerful and relentless enemy, bent on extermination, 
was about to sweep over the Huron territory, involving the savages 
and their teachers in one common ruin. 

Thirty-two years had passed since those ill-judged expeditions in 
which Champfain had given help to the Hurons against the Iroquois. 
The unforgiving savaees had never forgotten the wrong. A new 
generation inherited the feud, and was at lenj^ prepared to exact 
the fitting vengeance. The Iroquois had trading relations with the 
Dutchmen of Albany on the Hudson, who had supplied them with 
fire-arms. About one-half of their warriors were now arfiied with 
muskets, and were able to use them. They overran the country of 
the Hurons; they infested the neighborhood of the French settle- 
ments. Boundless forests stretched all around; on the great river 
forest trees on both sides dipped their branches in the stream. 
When Frenchmen travelled in the woods for a little distance from 
their homes, they were set upon by the lurking savages and often 
slain ; when they sailed on the river, hostile canoes shot out from am- 
bush. No man now could safely hunt or fish or till his pround. The 
Iroquois attacked in overwhelming force the towns of their Huron 
enemies; forced the inadequate defences; burnt the palisades and 
wooden huts; slaughtered with indescribable tortures the wretched 
inhabitants. In one of these towns they found Br^bceuf and one of 
his companions. They bound the ill-fated missionaries to stakes; 
they hung around their necks collars of red-hot iron; they poured 
boiunff water on their heads ; they cut stripes of fiesh from their 
quivenng limbs and ate them in their sight. To the last Br^boeuf 
cheered with hopes of heaven the native converts who shared his 
agony. And thus was gained the crown of martyrdom for which, 
in the fervor of their enthusiasm, these good men had long yearned. 

In a few years the Huron nation was extinct; famine and small- 
pox swept off those whom the Iroquois spared. The Huron Mis- 

* The rntben were wf^e in their generallon. The Indians hftted bearde, and 
eztlrpaied their own. It was Jadiduua to omit thla dtotastefdl feature from all 
aacred repreaeutatiouib 



sion was closed by the extirpation of the race for whom it h 
founded. Many of the missionaries perished ; some returned y 
France. Their labor seemed to have been in vain ; their years -f 
toil and suffering had left no trace. It was their design to ehug 
the savages of Canada into good Catholics, industrious farmers, H< 
al subjects of France. If they had been successful, Canada woJd 
have attracted a more copious immigration, and a New Fraiix 
might have been solidly established on the American contiDfti 
The feudal system would have cumbered the earth for gencratioBi 
loneer; Catholicism, the irreconcilable enemy to freedom of tboues 
and to human progress, would have overspread and blighled tie 
valley of the St. Lawrence. For once the fierce Iroquois were t^ 
allies and vindicators of liberty. Their cruel arms gave a ofj 
course to Canadian history. They frustrated plans whose succe^ 
would have wedded Northern America to despotism in Church tsj 
in State. They prepared a way for the conquest of New France fcj 
the English, ana thus heli)ed, infiuentially, to establish free in^ioi 
tions over those vast regions which lie to the northward of Uu 
Great Lakes. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THB TALLBT OF THB MIBBIB8IPPI. 

Thb discovery of the Mississippi ty Ferdinand de Soto wu ogj 
immediately productive of benent. For nearly a century and alufl 
after this ill-fated explorer slept beneath the waters wluch he N 
been the first to cross, the "Father of Rivers" continued to fif'l 
through unpeopled solitudes, unvisited by civilized men. Ik 
French possessea the valley of the St. Lawrence. The Endish h&i 
thriving settlements on the Atlantic seaboard; but the AUegfa&E] 
Mountains, which shut them in on the west, allowed room for tin 
growth of many years, and there was yet, therefore, no reason u 
seek wider limits. The valley of the Mississippi remained a hm 
ine-ground for the savages who had long possessed it. 

in course of years it became evident that England and Fraofl 
must settie by conflict their claims upon the American contiiieiij 
The English still maintained their right, orinnating in disooverr.i^ 
all the territory occupied by the French; and from time to time'thcj 
sent out expeditions to re-assert by invasion the dormant claim. T< 
the French magnificent possibilities offered tiiemsdves. The wIk^ 
enormous line of the MissiBsippi and its tributaries, from the Gre« 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, could be seized and held; a miliui^ 
settlement could secure the mouth of the river; the English could h 
hemmed in between the Alleffhanies and the ocean, ana the inaeis 
of their settlements frustrated. 

Nicholas Perrot, a French officer, met, on the King's busines.; 
gatherinff of Indian delegates, at a point near the northern extremitj 
of Lake Michigan. There he was told of a vast river, called by 8oa!| 
Mechasep^, by others Mississippi. In what direction it flowed ^ 
savages could not tell, but they were sure it did not flow either % 
the north or to the east The acute Frenchman readily perceird 
that this mysterious stream must discharge its waters into the Pacid 
or into the Gulf of Mexico, and that in either case its control mix 
be of high value to France. 

An exploring party composed of six men, and furnished with nn 
slight bark canoes, undertook the search. They ascended the Fo: 
River from the point where it enters Lake Michigan; they crossed i 
narrow isthmus; and launching upon the river Wisconsin, they flo«t 
ed easily downward till they came out upon the ma^floent wata 
of the Mississippi. Their Joy was great : the banls of the rive 
seemed to their gladdened eyes rich and beautiful; the trees wer 
taller than they had ever seen before; wild cattie in vast herd 
roamed over the flowery meadows of this romantic land. For mu; 
da3rs the adventurers followed the course of tiie river. They caza 
where the Missouri joins its waters to those of the Mississippi The 
passed the Ohio and the Arkansas, and looked with wonder upo 
the vast torrents which re-enforced the mighty river. They sati^ 
themselves that the Mississippi fell into the Gulf of Mexico; an 
then, mistrusting the good-wul of the Spaniards, they tui^ied bad 
and toilsomely re-ascended the stream. 

Some years later a young and energetic Frenchman — Sieur de 1 
Salle— completed the work which these explorers had begua Tb 
hope entertained by Columbus, that he would discover a better rooi 
to the East, had only now, after two hun<ked years of disappoint 
ment, begun to fade out of the hearts of his followers, and it was stil 
eagerly cherished by La Salle. He traversed the Mississippi frot 
the mouth of the Illinois River to the Gulf. He saw the vast aa 
dreary swamps which lie around the outlet of the MississippL H 
erected a shield bearing the arms of France; he claimed the eco) 
mous region from the Alleghany Mountains to the Pacific, from tli 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, as the possession of the Frene 
King. 

For a full half -century France took no action to secure the ^ 
possession which she claimed. The later years of Louis XIV. ver 
lull of disaster. England, persuaded by E^ing William that Freoc 
ambition was a standing menace to Europe, waged ware wbic 
brought France to the verge of ruin. Her colonial possessions ooul 
receive little care when France was flghting for existence in Euicpc 
A wise Governor of Canada— the Comte de la GaUssonni^re— pfl 
ceived the rapid growth of the English settlements, and the gro^ 
danger to France which their superior strength involved, lie pn 
posed that the line of the Missisaippi should be fortified, and that ia 
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lioiuand peasants should be sent out to form settlements, on the 
[)anks of the great lakes and xiverB. In time, the growing strength 
!>f these settlements would ^ve to France secure possession of the 
rallej of the Mississippi ; while the English colonists, confined within 
the narrow region eastward of the Alleghany Mountains, must lie 
exposed to the damaging assault of their more powerful neighbors. 
So' reasoned the €k>vemor; but his words gainc» no attention from 
the preoccupied Government of France. To the utmost of his 
means he sought to carry out the policy which would preserve for 
France her vast American possessions. He endeavorea to exclude 
English traders, and to persuade the Indians to adopt a similar 
course. He marked out the confines of French territory by leaden 
plates bearing the arms of France, sunk in the earth or nailed upon 
trees. He brought a few settlers from Nova Scotia. But all his 
efforts were in vain. The Anglo-Saxons were the appointed rulers 
of the American continent; and the time was near vmen, brushing 
aside the obstruction offered by Frenchmen and by Ind^ns, they 
were to enter into full possession of their magnificent heritage. 

CHAPTER V. 

THB AMEBIOAN GOlITmBNT QAmBD BT THB BBITIBH. 

The first English settlement which became permanent in Virginia 
was founded in 1006. Seven vears later, while the settlement was 
Blill struggling for existence, the colonists began to form purposes 
of aggression against their still feebler neighbors in the far north. 
It was their custom to send annually to the great banks of Newfound- 
land a fleet of fishinc^-boats under convoy of an armed ship. Once 
the commander of this escort was a warlike person namea Samuel 
Ar^U, whose lofty aims could not be restricted to the narrow sphere 
which had been assigned to him. While the boats which were his 
charge industrioualv plied their calling, Argall turned his thoughts 
to the larger pursuit of national aggrandizement. He afiSirmed the 
right of England to all the lands innis neighborhood. The French 
had an armed vessel on the coast: Argall attacked and captured her. 
The French had formed a very feeble settlement on Penobscot Bay: 
Argall landed and laid in ruins the few buildings which composed 
it. He crammed seventeen of his prisoners into an open boat and 
turned them adrift at sea. The others were carried to Jamestown, 
where they came near to beinff hanged as pirates. 

Thus early and thus lawlessly opened the strife which was to close, 
a century and a half later, with the victory of the English on the 
Heights of Abraham, and the expulsion of French rule from the 
American continent. During the greater portion of that time Eng- 
land and France were at war, and the infant settlements of Acadie 
and Canada formed a natural prey to English adventurers. Kins 
James bestowed Acadie upon a countiyman whom he befriended, 
and this new proprietor sent out a fleet to establish his claims. . The 
lawless commander of this expedition did not scruple, in a time of 
peace, to possess himself of Quebec, Three times tne English took 
Acadie: once they held it Jointly with France for eleven years; then 
they restored it Finally, it became theirs by the treaty of Utrecht, 
and was henceforth known aa Nova Scotia. As the New England 
colonies increased in strength they waged independent war with 
Canada. A little farther on the English conquered New York, and 
gradually extended their occupation northward to the Great Lakes. 
The Frenchmen of the St. Lawrence were their natural enemies. The 
Endish sought to possess themselves of the Canadian fur-trade, and 
to that end made (uUance with the Iroquois Indians, whb were then 
a controlling power in the valley of the Hudson. There were per- 
^tual border wars — cruel and wasteful. Often the Englishmen of 
New York attacked the Frenchmen of Canada; still more frequent- 
ly they stimulated the Indians to hostility. Always there was strife, 
^hich made the colonies weak, and often threatened their extinction. 
It was not at first that England cared to possess Canada; it was 
^iher that she could not witness the unaisturbed possession by 
France of any terriloiy which France seemed to prize. 

As years passed, and the enormous value to European Powers of 
the American continent was more fully discoverea, the inevitable 
conflict awakened fiercer passions and called forth more energetic 
effort. The English were resolute to frequent the valley of the 
Ohio for trading purposes; the French were resolute to prevent them. 
Governors of the English colonies, scorning the authority of France, 
granted licenses to, traders; when traders bearing such licenses ap- 
peared on the banks of the Ohio, they were arrested and their gooos 
^ere confiscated. The English highly resented these iniuries. At- 
tempts were made to reach a pacific adjustment of disputes, and 
cpmmissionere met for that purpose. But the temper of both na- 
tions was adverse to negotiation; the questions which divided them 
^ere too momentous. It was the destiny of a continent which the 
'ival powers now debated. Men have not even yet found that the 
peaceable settlement of such questions is possible. 

The English colonies had increased rapidly, and now contained a 
population upward of a million. From France there had been al- 
most no voluntary emigration, and the valley of the St. Lawrence 
^as peopled to the extent of only sixty-five thousand. The English 
^ere strong enoueh to trample out their rivals. But they were 
^ttered at vast distances, and conflicting opinions hindered them 
m)m uniting their strength. And France, at this time, began to 
"end out copious military stores and re-enforcements, as if in prepa- 
^OQ for hnmediate aggression. The two countries were still at 



peace, but the inevitable conflict was seen to be at hand. The Eng- 
lish Governors begged earnestly for the help of regular soldiers, m 
whose prowess the^ had unboimded confluence. Two regiments 
were granted to their prayers, and they themselves provided a strong 
body of bold but imperfectly discipuned troops. They were too 

Sowerful to wait for the coming of the enemy. A campaign was 
esigned whose success would have shaken the founoations of 
French authority on the continent One army under General Brad- 
dock was to cross the Alleghany Mountains and destroy Fort du 
Quesne, the centre of French power on the Ohio. Two armies 
would operate against the French forts on the Great Lakes; yet an- 
other force moved against the French settlements in the Bay of 
Fundy. To crown the whole, a British fleet cruised off the banks 
of Newfoundland watching the proceedings of a rival force. 

Ruin, speedj and complete, overwhelmed the unwisely - guided 
armament which followea General Braddock through the Vir^nlan 
forests.* In the north there were fought desperate and bloc^ bat- 
tles. The English forced on board their ships three thousand Irench 
peasants— peaceful inhabitants of Nova Scotia— and scattered them 
among the southern colonies. The Indian allies of the French sur- 
prised many lonely hamlets, slaughtered many women and children, 
tortured to death many fighting-men. The English fieet captured 
two French ships. But no decisive advantage was gained on either 
side. The problem of American destiny was solving itself accord- 
ing to the customary methods— bjr the desolation of the land, by the 
slaughter and the anguish of its inhabitants — ^but the results or this 
bloody campaign did not perceptibly hasten the solution after which 
men so painfully groped. 

During the next two yean success was mainly with the French. 
The English were without competent leadership. An experienced 
and skilled officer— the Marquis de Montcalm — commanded the 
French, andgained important advantage over his adversaries. He 
took Fort William Henry, and his allies massacred the garrison. 
He took and destroyed two English forts on Lake Ontario. He 
made for himself at Ticonderoga a position which baired the Eng- 
lish from access to the western lakes. The war had lasted for near- 
ly three years ; and Canada not merely kept her own, but, with 
CTcatly inferior resources, was able to hold her powerful enemy on 
the defensive. 

But now the impatient English shook off the imbecile govern- 
ment under which this shame had been incurred, and the strong 
hand of William Pitt assumed direction of the war. When Eng- 
land took up in earnest the work of conquest, France could offer but 
feeble resistance. The Canadians were few in number, and weak- 
ened by discontent and dissension. Their defensive power lay in a 
few inconsiderable forts, a few thousand French soldiers, and five 
ships-of-war. The insignificance of their resources had been con- 
cealed by the skilful leadership of Montcalm. 

Pitt proposed, as the work of the firat campaign, to take Louisburg 
—the only harbor which France possessed on Uie Atlantic ; to take 
Fort du Quesne, in the valley of the Ohio ; and Ticonderoga, in the 
north. He was able to accomplish more than he hoped. Louisburv^ 
was taken ; Cape Breton and the island of St. John became English 
ground. Communication between France and her endangered colo- 
ny was henceforth impossible. The French ships were captured or 
destroyed, and the fiag of France disappeared from the Canadian 
coast. Fort du Quesne fell into Englisn hands, and assumed the 
English name of Pittsburg, under which it has become famous as a 
centre of peaceful indus^. France had no longer a footing in the 
Mississippi valley. At Ticonderoga incapable generalship caused 
shameful miscarriage : the English attack failed, and a lamentable 
slaughter was sustained. But the progress which had been made 
afforded ground to expect that one campaign more would tenninate 
the dominion of France on the American continent. 

The spirit of the British nation rose with the return of that suc- 
cess to which they had long been strangers. Pitt laid his plans widi 
the view of immediate conquest. Parliament expressed strongly its 
approbation of his policy and his management, and voted fiberal 
sums to confirm the zeal of the colonists. The people gave enthusi- 
astic support to the war. Their supreme concern for the time was 
to humble France by seizing all her American possessions. The 
men of New England and New York lent their eager help to a cause 
which was peculiarly their own. The internal condition of Canada 
prepared an easy way for a resolute invader. The harvest had been 
scanty ; no supply could now be hoped for from abroad, for the 
English ships maintained strict blockade ; food was scarce ; a cor- 
rupt and unpopular government seized, under pretence of public 
necessity, grain which was needed to keep in life the families of the 
unhappy cplonists. There were no more than fifteen thousand men 
fit to beiEir arms in the colony, and these were for the most part un- 
disciplined and reluctant to flffht. The Governor vainly endeavored 
to stimulate their valor by fiery proclamations. The gloom and 
apathy of approaching overthrow already filled their hearts. 

It was the design of Pitt to attack simultaneously all the remain- 
ing strongholds of France. An army of eleven thousand men,mov- 
ine northward from New York by the valley of the Hudson, took 
with ease the forts of Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; and the fair 
region which lies around Lake Champlain and Lake George passed 
forever away from the dominion of France. A smaller force at- 
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tacked Fort Niagara, the sole representaUve now of French author- 
ity on Lake Ontario. This stronghold fell, and France had no lon- 
ger a footing on the shores of the Great Lakes. 

In the east the progress of the British arms was less rapid. Mont- 
calm held Quebec, strongly fortified, but insufficiently provided with 
food. He had a force oi twelve thousand men under nis comnland 
— ^heartless and ill-armed-— and swarms of allied Indians lurked in 
the woods, waiting their opportunity. Before Quebec there lay a 
powerful British fleet, and a British army of ei^t thousand men. 
Rtt knew that here lay the chief difficulty of the campaign ; that 
here its crowning success must be gained. He found among his 
older officers no man to whom he could intrust the momentous task. 
Casting aside the routine which has brought ruin upon so man^ fair 
enterprises, he promoted to the chief command a young soldier of 
feeble health, sentle, sensitive, modest, in whom his unerring percep- 
tion discovered the qualities he required. That young soldier was 
James Wolfe, who had already in subordinate command evinced 
courage and high military genius. To him Pitt intrusted the forces 
whose arms were now to fix the destiny of a continent. 

Tlie long winter of Lower Canada delayed the opening of the 
campaign, and June had nearly closed before the British ships drop- 
ped their anchors off the Isle of Orleans, and Wolfe was able to look 
at th^ fortress which he had come to subdue. His survey was not 
encouraging. The French flag waved defiantly over tremendous 
and inaccessible heights, crowned with formidable works, which 
stretched far into the woods and barred every wav of approach. 
Wolfe forced a landing, and established batteries within reach of the 
city. For some weeks he bombarded both the upper and the lower 
town, and laid both in ruins. But the defensive power of Quebec 
was unimpaired. The misery of the inhabitants was extreme. 
''We are without hope and without food," wrote one : "God has 
forsaken us." Regardless of their sufferings, the French general 
maintained his resolute defence. 

The brief summer was passing, and Wolfe perceived that no real 
progress had been made. He knew the hopes which his country- 
men entertained ; and he felt deeply that the exceptional confidence 
which had been reposed in him ouled for a return of exception^ 
service. He resolved to cany his men across the river and force the 
French intrenchments. But disaster fell, at every .point, on the too 
hazardous attempt. His transports grounded ; me French shot 
pierced and sunk some of his boats ; a heavy rain-storm damped 
the ammunition of the troops ; some of his best regiments, fired by 
the wild enthusiasm of battle, dashed themselves against impresna- 
ble defences and were destroyed. The assault was a complete fail- 
ure, and the baffled assailants withdrew weakened by heavy loss. 

The agony of mind which resulted from this disaster bore with 
crushing weight upon Wolfe's enfeebled frame, and for weeks he 
lay fevered and helpless. During his convalescence he invited his 
officers to meet for consultation in regard to the most hopeful meth- 
od of attack. One of the officers suggested, and the others recom- 
mended, a scheme full of danger, but with possibilities of decisive 
success. It was proposed that the army should be placed upon the 
high ground to the westward of the upper town, and receive there 
the battle which the French would be forced to offer. The assail- 
ants were largely outnumbered by the wrisonj escape was impossi- 
ble, and defeat involved ruin. But Wolfe did not fear that the 
French could inflict defeat on the arm^ which he led. The enter- 
prise had an irresistible attraction to his daring mind. He trusted 
his soldiers, and he determine to stake the fortune of the campaign 
upon their power to hold the position to which he would conduct 
them. 

The Heights of Abraham stretch westward for three miles from 
the defences of the upper town, and form a portion of a lofty table- 
land which extends to a distance from the city of nine miles. They 
are from two to three hundred feet above me level of the river. 
Their river-side is well-nigh perpendicukr and wholly inaccessible, 
save where a narrow f oo^th leads to me summit. It was by this 
path—on which two men could not walk abreast — that Wolfe in- 
tended to approach the enemy. The French had a few men guard- 
ing the upper end of the path; but the guard was a weak one, for 
they apprehended no attack here. Scarcdy ever before had an army 
advanced to battle by a track so difficult. 

The troops were all received on board the ships, which sailed for 
a few miles up stream. During the ni^ht the men re-embarked in 
a flotilla of boats and dioraped down with the receding tide. They 
were instructed to be silent. No sound of oar was heard, or of 
voice, excepting that of Wolfe, who in a low tone repeated to his 
officers the touching, and in his own case prophetic, verses of Gray's 
' ' Elegy in a Country Church-yard. " Quickly the landing-place was 
reached, and the men stepped silently on shore. One by one they 
climbed the narrow woodland path. As they neared the summit, 
the guard, in panic, fired their muskets down the cliff and fled. The 
ships had now dropped down the river, and the boats plied inces- 
santly between Uiem and the landing-place. All night long the land- 
ing proceeded. The first rays of the morning sun shone upon an 
army of nearly five thousand veteran British soldiers solidly arrayed 
upon the Heights of Abraham, eager for battle and confident of vic- 
tory. Wolfe marched them forward till his front was within a mile 
of the city, and there he waited the attack of the French. 

Montcalm had been wholly deceived as to the purposes of the 
British, and was unprepared for their unwelcome appearance on the 



Heights. He had always shunned battle; for the larger portion of 
his troops were Canadian militia, on whom little reliance could be 
placed. He held them, therefore, within his intrenchments, and 
trusted that the approaching winter would drive away the assail- 
ants and save Canada. Even now he might have sheltered himsetf 
behind his defences, and delayed the impending catastrophe. Bm 
his store of provisiouB and of ammunition approached exhaustion; 
and as the English ships rode unopposed in the river, he had no ray 
of hope from without. Montcalm elected that the great controvert' 
should be decided by battle and at once. 

He marched out to the attack with seven thousand tve hundred 
men, of whom less than one-half were regular soldiers, besides a 
swarm of Indians, almost worthless for fighting such as this. The 
French advanced firing, and inflicted considerable loss upon their 
enemy. The British stood immovable, unless when they silently 
closed the ghastly openings which the bullets of the French created. 
At length toe hostile lines fronted each other at a distance of forty 
yards, and Wolfe ^ve the command to fire. From tiie levelled 
muskets of the British lines there burst a well-aimed and deadly vol- 
ley. That fatal discharge gained the battle, ^ined the city of Que- 
bec—Gained dominion of a continent. The Canadian militia broke 
and fled. Montcalm's heroic presence held for a moment the sol- 
diers to their duty; but the Bntish, flushed with victory, swept for- 
ward on the broken and fainting enemy. Montcalm fell pierced by 
a mortal woimd; the French army in hopeless rout sought shelter 
within the ramparts of Quebec. 

Both generals fell. Wolfe was thrice struck by bullets, and died 
upon the field, with his latest breath giving God thanks for this 
crowning success. Montcalm died on the following day, pleased 
that his eyes were not to witness the surrender of Quebec. The bat- 
tle lasted only for a few minutes; and having in view the vast issues 
which depended on it, the loss was inconsiderable. Only fifty-five 
British were killed and six hundred wounded; the loss of the French 
was twofold that of their enemies. 

A few days after the battle Quebec was surrendered into the hands 
of the conquerors. But the french did not at once recognize abso- 
lute defeat. In the spring of the following year a Frendi army of 
ten thousand men gained a victory over the British garrison of Que- 
bec on the Heights of Abraham, and laid siege to the city. But this 
appearance of reviving vigor was delusive. The speedy approach 
of a few British ships broke up the si^ and compelled a hasty re- 
treat. Before the season closed, a British army, which the French 
had no power to resist, arrived before Montreal and received the im- 
mediate surrender of the defenceless city. Great Britain received, 
besides this, the surrender of all the possessions of France in Canada 
from the St. Lawrence to the unknown regions of the norUi and the 
west. The militia and the Indians were allowed to return unmo- 
lested to their homes. The soldiers were carried back to France in 
British ships. Ail civil officers were invited to gather up their pa- 
pers and otner paraphernalia of government and take shipping home- 
ward; for French rule in Canada had ceased, and the Anglo-Saxon 
reigned supreme from Florida to the utmost northern limit of the 
continent. 

CHAPTER VL 

COL02nZATTON BT FRANCE AlO) BT EZTGLAin). 

A GENTURT and a half had elapsed since Champlain laid the foun- 
dations of French empire among the forests of the St. Lawrence val- 
ley. During those years the nations of Western Europe were pos- 
sessed by an easer desire to extend their authority over tne territories 
which recent discovery had opened. On the shores of the Northern 
Atlantic there were a JNew Fiance, a New Scotland, a New England, 
a New Netherlands, a New Sweden. Southward stretched the vast 
domain for whose future the occupation by Spain had already pre- 
pared deadly and enduring blight. Fiance and England contended 
for possession of the great Indian peninsula. Holland and Portugal, 
with a vigor which tneir later years do not exhibit, founded settle- 
ments alike in eastern and in western seas, gaining thus expanded 
trade and vast increase of wealth. 

France had shared the prevailing impulse, and put forth her 
strengtli to establish in Canada a dominion worthy to bear her name. 
The wise minister Colbert perceived the greatness of the opportu- 
nity, and spared neither labor nor outlay to foster the growth of col- 
onies whidi would secure to France a nrm hold of this magnificent 
territory. Successive Kings lent aid in eveiy jfcrm. WeU-chosen 
Governors brought to the colony every advantage which honest and 
able guidance could afford. Soldiers were furnished for defence ; 
food was supplied in seasons of scarcity. A fertile soil and trading 
opportunities which were not surpassed in any part of the continent 
offered inducements fitted to attract crowds of the enterprising and 
the needy. But under every encouragement New France remained 
feeble and unprogressive. When she passed under British rule her 
population was scarcely over sixty thousand, and had been for sev- 
eral years actually diminiBhing. Quebec, her chief city, had barely 
seven thousand inhabitants; Montreal had only four thousand. The 
rest of the people cultivated, thriftlessly, patches of land along the 
shores of the great river and its affluents; or found, like titie savages 
around them, a rude and precarious subsistence by the cha^. The 
revenue of the colony was no more than £14,000— a sum insufficient 
to meet the expenditure. Its exports were only £115,000. 

While France was striving thus vainly to plant in Canada colonics 
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which should bear her name and re-enforce her greatness, some Eng- 
Hedimen, ^v^ho were dissatisfied with the conditions of their life at 
home, began to settle a few hundred miles away on the shores of the 
same great continent. They had no encouragement from kings or 
statesmen ; the only boon they gained, and even that with difficulty, 
was permission to be gone. When famine came upon them, they 
suffered its pains without relief; their own brave hearts and strong 
arms were their sufficient defence. But their rise to strength and 
greatness was rapid. Within a period of ten years twenty thousand 
Englishmen had found homes in the American settlements. Before 
the seventeenth century closed, Virginia alone contained a popula- 
tion larger than that of all Canada. When the final struggle opened, 
the thirteen English colonies contained a population of between two 
and three million to contrast with the poor siictv thousand French- 
men who were their neighbors on the north. The ^eatness of the 
colonies can be best measived by a comparison with the mother 
country. England was then a country of less than six million ; 
Scotland of one million; Ireland of two million. 

The explanation of this vast difference of result between the ef- 
forts of the English and those of the French to ccdonize the American 
continent is to be found mainly in the widely different quality of the 
two nations. England, in the words of Adam Smith, "bred and 
formed men capable of achieving such great actions and laying the 
foundation of so great an empire." France bred no such men; or 
if she did so, they remained at home imconcerned with the founding 
of empires abroad. The Englishman who took up the woiiL of colo- 
nizing came of hw own free choice to make for himself a home; he 
brought with him a free and bold spirit — ^a purpose and capacity to 
direct his own public affairs. The Frenchman came reluctantly, 
thrust forth from the home he preferred, and to which he hoped to 
return. He came submissive to the tyranny which he had not learn- 
ed to hate. He was part of the following of a great lord, to whom 
he owed absolute obedience. He did not care to tUl the ground: he 
would hunt or traffic with the Indians in furs till the happy day 
when he was permitted to go back to France. Great empires are 
not founded with materials such as these. 

But France was unfortunate in her sjrstem no less than in her 
men. Feudalism was still in its unbroken strength. The soil of 
France was still parcelled out among great lords, who rendered mili- 
tary service to the King; and was still cultivated bv peasants, who 
rendered military service to the great lord. Feudalism was now 
carried into the Canadian wilderness. Vast tracts of land were be- 
stowed upon persons of influence, who undertook to provide settlers. 
The seigneur established his own abode in a strong, defensible posi- 
tion, and settled his peasantry around him. They paid a small rent 
and were bound to follow him to such wars as he thought good to 
wage, whether against the Indians or the English. He reserved for 
his own benefit, or sold to any who would purchase, the right to fish 
and to trade in furs ; he groimd the com of his tenantiy at rates 
which he himself fixed. He administered justice, and ptmished all 
crimes excepting treason and murder. When the feudal system was 
about to enter on its period of decay in Europe, France began to lay 
upon that unstable basis the foundation of her colonial empire. 

The infant commerce of the colony was strangled by monopolies. 
Great trading compianies purchased at court, or favorites obtained 
^tuitously, exclusive right to buy furs from the Indians, and to 
import all forei^ goods used in the colonies, fixing at their own 
discretion the pnces which they were to pay and to receive. Occa- 
sionally, in a hard season, they bought up tiie crops and sold them 
al famine prices. The violation of these monopones by unlicensed 
persons was punishable by death. The colonists had no thought 
of self-government; they were a light-hearted, submissive race, who 
wore contented with what the King was pleased to send them. Their 
officials plundered them, and with base avarice wasted their scanty 
stores. The people had no power for their own protection, and their 
CTT of suffering was slow to gain from the distant King that justice 
which they were not able to enforce. 

The priest cam^ with his people to guard their orthodoxy in this 
new land— to preserve that profound ignorance in which lay the 
roots of their devotion. Government discouraged the printing-press ; 
scarcely any of the peasantry could so much as reaid. At a time 
when Connecticut expended one -fourth of its revenues upon the 
common school the Canadian peasant was wholly uninstructed. In 
Quebec there had been, almost from the days of Champlain, a col- 
lege for the training of priests. There and at Montreal were Jesuit 
seminaries, in which children of the well-to-do classes received a lit- 
tle instmction. A feeble attempt had been made to educate the chil- 
dren of the Indians, but for the children of the ordinary working 
Frenchmen settled in Canada no provision whatever had been made. 
The influences which surrounded the infancy of the English colo- 
nies were eminently favorable to robust ^wth. Coming of their 
own free choice, the colonists brought witti them none of the inju- 
rious restraints which in the Old Worid still impeded human prog- 
ress. The burdensome observances of feudalism were not admitt^ 
within the new empire. Every colonist was a land-owner. In some 
States the settlers divided among themselves the lands which they 
found unoccupied, waiting no consent of king or of noble. In oth- 
ers theyf received, for prices which were almost nominal, grants of 
land froin persons—as William Penn, who had received large terri- 
U>rial rights from the sovereign. In all cases, whether by purchase 
or by ap\jpropriation, they became the independent owners of the 



lands which they tilled. At the beginning they were too insignifi- 
cant to be regarded by the Government at home: favored by this 
ben^cent neglect, they were allowed to conduct in peace their own 
public affairs. As their importance increased, the Crown asserted 
its right of control; but their exercise of the privilege of self-govern- 
ment was scarcely ever interfered with. The men who founded the 
New England States carried with them into the wilderness a deep 
conviction that universal education was indispensable to the success 
of their enterprise. While the French Canadian, despising agricult- 
ure, roamed the forest in pursuit of game— ignorant himself, and the 
father of i|;norant children — ^the thoughtful ISew England farmer was 
helping with all his might to build up a system of common schools 
by which every child bom on that free soil should be effectively 
taught. Thus widely dissimilar were the methods according to 
which France and England sought to colonize the latel^^-discovered 
continent. An equally wide dissimilarity of result was inevitable. 

It was in the closing ;^ear8 of the great experiment that France 
devised the bold conception of establishing a hue of military settle- 
ments on the Mississippi as well as on the St. Lawrence,* and thus 
confining the English between the Alleghany Mountains and the 
sea. In view of the extreme inferiority of her strength the project 
seems extravagant. It was utterly impossible to restrain, by any 
forces which rrance could command, the expansive energy of the 
English colonies. There were sixty thousand Frenchmen propos- 
ing to imprison on the sea-coast two million Englishmen. But the 
constitution of the French settlements, while it enfeebled them and 
unfitted them to cope with their rivals in peaceful growth, made 
them formidable beyond their real strength for purposes of aggres- 
sion. Canada was a military settlement; eveiy Canadian was a sol- 
der, bound to follow to the field his feudal lord. The English colo- 
nists were peaceful farmers or traders. They were widely scattered ; 
and, living as they did under many independent governments, their 
combination for any common warlike purpose was almost impossi- 
ble. That they should uldmately overthrow the dominion of their 
rivals was inevitable; but if the French King had been able to re- 
enforce more liberally the arms of his Canadian subjects, the con- 
test must have been prolonged and bloody. Happily, his resources 
were taxed to the utmost by the comt)lications which surrounded 
him at home. The question as to which race should be supreme 
on the American continent was helped to a speedy solution on the 
battle-fields of the Seven Years' War. 

CHAPTER VII. 

AFTBB THE OONi^UBBT. 

Thb condition of the Canadian people at the time of the conquest 
by the English was exceedingly miserable. Every man was in the 
ranks, and the fields on which their maintenance depended lay un- 
tilled. The lucrative fur-trade had ceased, for the Indian himter 
and the French trader were fighting against the English. The scanty 
revenues of the colony no longer yielded support to the officers of 
the Government, who plundered the wretched people without re- 
straint of pity or of shame. Famine prevailed, and found many 
victims among the women and children who were now the occu- 
pants of the neglected clearings along the river-banks. 

At length the conquest was accomplished, and those sad years of 
bloodshed closed. Tlie French soldiers, the rapacious officials, were 
sent home to France, where some of the worst offenders, it is grati- 
fying to know, found their way quickly to the Bastile. The colo- 
nists laid down their arms, and returned gladly to their long-disused 
industries. At first the simple people ^red the severities of the 
new authority into whose power they had fallen. Some of them 
went home to France; but these were chiefly the colonial aristocracy, 
whose presence had always been a misfortune. The apprehensions 
of the settlers were soon allayed They had been accustomed to ar- 
bitrary and crael government. The rack was in regular use. Ac- 
cused persons were habitually subjected to torture. Trials were 
conducted in secret, and without opportunity of defence. The per- 
sonal liberty of every man depended upon the pleasure of his supe- 
riors. English rule brought at once the termination of these wrongs, 
and bestowed upon the submissive Canadians the unexpected bless- 
ings of peace---security of person and property, and a pure admin- 
istration of justice, it had been feared that the great mass of the 
population would leave the province and return to France. But the 
leniency of the Government, and the open-handed kindness with 
which the urgent necessities of the poor were relieved, averted any 
such calamity; and the Frenchmen accepted without repining the 
new sovereignty which the sword had imposed upon them. 

The English Government naturally desired to foster the settlement 
of an En^ish population in Canada. It was not, at first, without 
hesitation that Britain made up her mind to retain the territory for 
whose possession she had fought so stoutly. The opinion was widely 
entertained, especially among the trading class, tnat united North 
America would quickly become too powerful to continue in depend- 
ence on the mother country; that the subjection of our existing col- 
onies would be guaranteed by the wholesome presence of a rival and 
hostile power on their northern frontier. But wiser views prevailed, 

* Toward the close of her dominion in Canada France expended abont one 
million sterling on her unprofitable colony, mainly In building forts along the 
enormous line from Quebec to New Orleans, in order to shut in the English 
colonists. 
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and Britain reBolved to keep the splendid prize which she had won. 
£Yeiy effort was made to introduce a British element which should 
envelop and ultimately absorb the unprogressive French. Large in- 
ducements were offered to traders, and to the fighting men whose 
services were no longer required. Man v of these accepted the lands 
which were offered to them, and made their homes in Canada. The 
Bovelty of the acquisition, and the interest which attached to the 
conquest, brought a considerable number of settlers from the old 
country. The years immediately succeeding the conauest were years 
of more rapid growth than Canada had experienced under French 
rule. In twelve years the population had increased to one himdred 
thousand. The clearings along the shores of the St. Lawrence in- 
creased in number and in area, and stretched backward from the 
river into the forest. The influx of merchants caused a notable 
increase of the towns. Thus far no printing-press had been permit- 
ted on Canadian soil; for despotism here, as well as elsewhere, de- 
manded popular ignorance as a condition of its existence. But 
scarcelv nad the French officials departed when two .enterprising 
men of Philadelphia arrived in Quebec with a printing-press, and 
began the publication of a newspaper. 

The war in Europe continued for upward of three years after the 
expulsion of the French from Canada. Wearied at length with the 
brutal strife, the exhausted nations desired peace. France had suf- 
fered enormous territorial losses. The disasters which had fallen on 
Spain humbled her haughtv spirit, and hastened the decay which 
was already in progress. Austria and Prussia desired rest from a 
wasteful contest, in the advantages of which they scarcely partici- 
pated. The enormous eains which Britain had secured satisfied for 
the time the ambition oi her people, and she was contented now that 
the sword should be sheathed. Peace was concluded. Britain added 
to her dominions several islands of the West Indies, the Floridas, 
Louisiana to the Mississippi, Canada, and the islands in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, as well as Senegal. '* Never," said the lately-crowned 
George III. , ** did England, nor, I believe, any other power m Europe, 
sisn such a peace." 

While the war still lasted a militaiy government ruled Canada, 
and justice was administered by councils of officers. When peace 
was restored, and the transference of Canada was formally complete, 
arrangements of a more permanent character became necessary. The 
situation was full of difficulty. The colony was substantially French 
and Roman Catholic; only a small minority of its people were Eng- 
lish and Protestant. These, however, looked with the pride of con- 
querors upon the old settlers, and claimed that the institutions of the 
colonv should be framed whoUy on English models. Wise states- 
manship in this eventful hour would have averted enfeebling divis- 
ions, wasteful strifes, discontents swelling at length into rebellion. 
But wise statesmanship was denied to Canada. There came a proc- 
lamation in the King^ name, promising to the people self-govern- 
ment such as the Americans enjoyed, so soon as the circumstances 
of the colony permitted — briefly intimating that for the present the 
laws of Engkmd were the laws of Canada. It was a revolution 
scarcely surpassed in its violence and injustice; and in its results it 
delayed for ^nerations the progress of the colony. At one stroke 
the laws which had been in force for a century and a half were 
swept away. A new code of laws, entireljr new methods of judicial 
procedure, of which the people knew nothing, were now administer- 
ed in a language which scarcely any one uncterstood. In their haste 
the Government did not pause to consider that the laws which they 
had thus suddenly imposed upon this Roman Catholic colony in- 
cluded severe penal statutes against Catholics. It was desired that 
the laws, the language, and the customs of England should displace 
those of France, and that the French settlers should become absorb- 
ed in the mass of anticipated English immigration. In course of 
years, by wise and conciliatory treatment, these results would have 
been gamed; but the unredeemed injustice of this assault upon the 
rights of the colonists postponed for generations the hope of the de- 
sirable reconciliation. The French took up at once the position of 
an oppressed people— holding themselves studiously separate from 
Uieir oppressors, cherishing feelings of jealousy and antc^nism. 
To uphold French customs, to reject the English tongue, and if ipm- 
sible the English law— these were now the evidences of true patriot- 
ism. Henceforth, and for many long and unquiet years, there were 
two distinct and hostile nations dwelling side by side in the valley 
of the St. Lawrence. 

It was one of the unhappy results of these ill-considered arrange- 
ments that no Frenchman could fill any public office, inconsequence 
of his ignorance of the language in which public business was con- 
ducted. AU such offices were therefore occupied by Englishmen; 
for the most part the appointments were made in Lonaon, with 
small regard to the fitness of the persons who received them. Men 
came out to administer the affairs of Canada in absolute ienorance 
of the country, of the habits of the people, even of the language 
which they spoke. These officiids received no salaries, but were 
suffered to inoiemnify themselves by fees, which they exacted rapa- 
ciously and ruthlessly. They treated the old inhabitants with harsh- 
ness and irritating contempt. There were even darker charees than 
these preferred against them, warranting the assertion of the good 
Ckneral Murray, who was then Governor, that " they were the most 
immoral collection of men he ever knew." The conduct of these 
officials aggravated the alienation of the French settlers, and helped 
to prepare the unquiet future through which the colony was to pass. 



But the French Canadians were a submissive people, and althou^ 
they perceived that they were wronged, they did not on that account 
turn aside from the path of peaceful industry which opened before 
them. Trade was prosperous, and steadily increasing ; many per- 
sons who had left the colony returned to it; agriculture extended; 
gradually the deep wounds which years of war had inflicted were 
healed. The people remained long profoundly ignorant. When 
Volney, the French traveller, visited them toward the close of tbe 
century, he found that they knew almost nothing of figures, and 
were incapable of the simplest calculation. They Indicated short 
distances by telling how many pipes a man could smoke while lie 
walked; a longer oistance was that which a man could or could not 
traverse between sunrise and sunset. But ignorance did not pi%- 
vent that patient, incessant toil which, year by year, added to their 
possessions and improved their condition. 

In course of time a desire for representative institutions spraag 
up among the En^ish settlers. During all these years they had lived 
under the de^tic sway of a Governor and Council appointed by 
the Crown. They alone among Englishmen were without part in 
their own government, and they wished the odious distinction to 
cease. They petitioned for the House of Assembly which the King 
had promised them ten years before, and for the permanent estab- 
lishment of English law among them. The French were not suffi- 
ciently instructed to care for representative government, but they 
earnestly desired the restoration of the laws which had been so 
hastily abolished after the conquest 

It was during a season of anxiety and apprehension that these 
confficting opinions webe pressed upon the attention of the British 
Government The differences which had arisen between England 
and her American colonies were evidently now incapable of settle- 
ment otherwise than by the sword. The men of Boston had already 
thrown into their harbor the cargoes of taxed tea which England 
sought to force upon them. All over New England men were has- 
tening to obtain muskets and to accomplish themselves in militarr 
drill. A strong English force, which was being steadily increased^ 
held Boston, and waited for the expected strife. In view of im- 
pending war, it was the desire of the English Government to satisfy 
Canada, and gain such support as she was able to afford. The great 
mass of the Canadians were Frenchmen and Roman Catholics.* It 
was not doubted that in course of years men who were English 
and Protestant would form the population of Canada. But the 
danger was present and urgent, and it must be met by conciliating 
the men who now formed that population. An act was passed by 
which the Proclamation of 1768 was repealed. The Roman Catholic 
religion was set free from l^gal disability, and re-instated in its right 
to exact tithes and other dues from all persons who owned its sway. 
French civil law was re-imposed, but the barbarous criminal code of 
England was set up in preference to the milder system of France. 
The House of Assembly was still denied, and the province — extend- 
ed now to the Ohio and the Mississippi— was to be ruled by a Govern- 
or and Council appointed by the Crown, one-third of the Council 
being composed of French Canadians. This was the Quebec Act, 
under which Canada was governed for the next seventeen years. It 
infiicted maiiy evils upon the colony, but it served well the immedi- 
ate purpose for which it was intended. It satisfied the old settlers, 
and held them firmly to the side of England during the years of war 
which England vainly waged against her alienatea children. 

Thus far the affairs of ue cmonies had been administered by the 
Board of Trade. The administration had been negligent ; for the 
greatness of the colonies was recent, and the importance of the in- 
terests involved was not yet fully appreciated. But the variance 
which was to cost England the greatest of her colonial possessions 
had already revealed itself. En^and was impressively reminded of 
the imperiections of her management, and of the urgent need of a 
better system. She set up a new but not a better system. A colo- 
nial department of government was created ; a colonial secretary 
was appointed ; an oflScial regulation of colonial interests be^gan, 
based upon imperfect knowledge— formal, restrictive, often unrea- 
sonable and imtating. For many years, until the growing strength 
of the colonies enabled them first to modify and then to overthrow 
it, this strict official government continued to discourage and impede 
settlements whose prime necessity was wide freedom of action. 

CHAPTER Vin. 

CANADA DXJRINa THB WAB OF INDEFEHDBNGB. 

Thb Quebec Act roused much indignation among the American 
colonists. From Pennsylvania and Virginia twenty thousand persons 
had already settled in tne valley of the Ohio. These suddenly found 
themselves disjoined from the colonies of which they regarded 
themselves members, and subjected to the despotic rule whiSi was 
imposed upon Canada. The American patriots enrolled the new 
arrangements amon^ their grievances, and hoped that their fellow- 
sufferers, the Canadians, would be of the same opinion. The Con- 
gresa which met at Philadelphia opened communication with the 
Canadians, to whom they aadressed a forcible exposition of their 
mutual wrongs, coupled with the proposal that their neighbors 
should take some psurt in the steps which they were medittitmg in 

* According to tbe best ettltnatefi, the popnlation of Canada at thia J time was 
compoaed of 100,000 Catholici and 4D0 Protentania. 
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order to obtain redress. The handful of English Canadians sympa- 
thized with the complaints of their countrymen, and were not re- 
luctant to have given help had that been possible; but thev were an 
inconsiderable number, hving among a population whida did not 
share their views. The French settlers were unaccustomed to self- 

f)vemment, which they did not understand and did not desire, 
heir own laws had been restored to them, the government was not 
oppressive, they were suffered to cultivate their fields in peace, and 
tliev were without motive to enter upon that stormy path to which 
their more heroic neighbors invited tnem. The American proposals 
did not disturb for one moment the profound political apathy which 
reigned in the vaUey of the St. Lawrence. 

When the war began the Americans lost no time in taking hostile 
measures against Canada. Thev were able, bv the superior energy 
of their movements, to possess themselves of the fortresses of Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, which had not yet been prepared to ofFer 
resistance. Governor Carleton was taken at a disadvantage by this 
spirited invasion, for he had been, left without an army. For the 
defence of the vast territory over which his sway extended he had 
DO more than eight hundred soldiers. He fell back upon the privi- 
leges of the feudal law, and summoned the colonists to renoer to 
the King that military service which they owed. But the colonists, 
from whose minds there had not yet passed the memory of the dis- 
astrous war which preceded the conquest, decisivel^p- repudiated 
feudal obligations, and maintained that the various seignorial dues 
which they paid were the full equivalent of the advantages which 
they enjoyed. The embarrassed Governor invoked the help of the 
clergy, who exhorted the people to take up arms in defence of their 
country. But neither could Uie authority of the priests rouse those 
unwarUke spirits. The Frenchmen would fight when their own 
homes were invaded. Meanwhile they had no quarrel with any one, 
and they would not incur the miseries of war so long as it was pos- 
sible for them to remain at peace. 

The Americans still believed that there existed among the Cana- 
dians a feeling of sympathy with their cause. To embolden their 
secret allies, and give opportunity for the avowal of friendly senti- 
ment, they now aespatched two expeditions, one of which was to 
seize Montreal, and then descend upon Quebec, where it would be 
joined by the other, approaching by way of the river Kennebec. 
One wing of the expedition was successful. Montreal fell ; the larger 
portion of the British troops became prisoners ; the Governor es- 
caped with some difficulty, and fled to Quebec. In the east the fort- 
une of war was against the invaders. They besieged Quebec, main- 
taining their attack under severe hardships, imperfectly supplied 
with n)od, and cruelly wasted by epidemic disease. After months 
of this vain suffering, a British frigate appeared one morning at 
Quebec and proceeded to land a body of troojis. The siege was 
Quickly raised, and the assailants, in much distress, effected a disor- 
derly retreat. Re-enforcements soon began to arrive from England, 
and the continued occupation of Montreal by the Americans was 
found to be impossible. The invasion of Canada served no good 
purpose. It was obvious that no help was to be afforded to the 
party of revolution by the uncomplaining people of Canada. It 
was possible to hold certain positions on Dike Champlain and else- 
where. But that could be of no service to the American cause ; on 
the contrary, it withdrew useful men from the work for which they 
were urgently required — the defence of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania against the overwhelming strength of the jBnglish attack. 
The invasion of Canada ceased, leaving the Canadians better con- 
tented with the government under which they lived, and less dis- 
poeed to form relationships with the colonists oy whom the author- 
ity of that government had been cast off. 

CHAPTER IX. 

OONBTITUTIONAL GOVBBNMEITr. 

Im course of years the English Government fought out its quarrel 
with the revolted American colonists and was defeated. A treaty 
of peace was concluded, and the independence which America had 
proved herself able to maintain was now acknowledged. At the 
opening of the war England had borrowed a su^Kestion from 
l^nce, and sought, by attaching the valley of the Mississippi to 
Canada, to shut m the Americans on the west as on the norm by 
Canadian settlements breathing the spirit of loyalty and submissive- 
uess. The Americans would endure no such restriction. The south- 
em boundary of Canada was now the St. Lawrence River and the 
great lakes out of which it flows. The vast western region with its 
Boundless capability was made over to the victorious colonists. 
England heldTonly the north. The two branches of the Anfflo-Sax- 
on family had divided in nearly equal proportions the whole enor- 
mous area of the North American continent. 

As one of the results of the revolutionary war, Canada gained a 
^ge accession to her population and her prosperity. There were 
among the Ajnericans a considerable number of persons who did not 
sympathize wiUi Uie aims of the majority, and who had given good 
wishes and occasionally active support to the royal cause. Confess 
bad given to the British Government a promise that it would en- 
deavor to mitigate the discomforts which the unpopularity of the 
cause those persons had clung to now entailed. But the victors did 
^ox at once forgive those who resisted the national desire, and the 
position of the royalists became intolerable. It was resolved to 



make provision for them in Canada, where they could still enjoy 
those relations with the English monarchy their love for which had 
cost them so dear. 

Western Canada was still almost wholly unpeopled. There were 
a few soldiers at Niagara, and some inconsiaerable Frendi settle- 
ments near Detroit. Kingston had been abandoned ; the settlers at 
Toronto had been chased away during the troubles which preceded 
the conquest, and the traces which they left had been long covered 
by the luxuriant growth of the fertile wilderness. The vast expanse 
of rich land whicn lies alon^ the upper waters of the St. Lawrence 
and the northern shores of Lake Ontario still waited the coming of 
the husbandman. 

Here was the home chosen for the men who had incurred the 
hatred of their neighbors by seeking to perpetuate English rule over 
the American colonies. Tlie English Government honestly desired 
to requite those unfortunate supporters. It desired also to plant 
them far away from the colonists who were of French origin and 
sentiment ; for England mistrusted now her own children who 
lived within ran^ of American influences, and it was her aim to 
preserve unimpaired the submissive loyalty of her French subjects. 
Therefore she chose that, while the frenchmen prospered and in- 
creased in the lower valley of the St. Lawrence, those EngUshmen 
who were fleeine from triumphant republicanism, but who had prob- 
ably not altogether escaped its taint, should open their new career 
on the shores of Lake Ontario. They came in such numbers that 
within a year there were ten thousand settlers in the new colony. 
They came so miserably poor that for a time England required to 
feed and clothe them. But they bore stout hearts, and hands not 
unaccustomed to wield the axe and guide the plough. The coimtry 
was one vast forest, and the labor of clearing was great. Every 
man received, free of charge, a grant of two hundred acres ; and for 
each child of those who had borne arms a like endowment was re- 
served. The settlers worked with good-will. In a short time each 
man's lands were ready for the plough, and the landscape was light- 
ed up with com-flelds and the dwellings of man. 

During the course of peaceful years which she now enioyed Can- 
ada increased steadily. Emi^^mts were drawn from ifngland by 
the inducement of free lands in the western province ; in the east 
there were constant additions both to the French and to the English 
section of the population. Shortly after the close of Uie American 
War it was found that in the whole colony there were not fewer 
than one hundred and flfty thousand soids. Canada had doubled 
her population in the twenfy years which had elapsed since she 
became an English possession. 

Her government was still administered according to the pleasure 
of the English Crown, without any concession being made to the 
wishes of the people. But events now occurred in Europe which 
quickened, for a space, the democratic tendency, and disposed gov- 
ernments to listen to the wishes of their subjects. The French Kev- 
olution had vindicated the right of a nation to guide its own destiny. 
The influences of that great change were keenly felt in Canada. 
The English colonists, who had long been dissatisfied with the sys- 
tem under which they lived, earnestly desired a representative gov- 
ernment. Many of the Frenchmen, who had hitherto been indiffer- 
ent to the privilege, partook of the same desire, in sympathy with 
the revolution wmch their countrymen had effected. . Tne &iglish 
Government, wiser now than when it imdertook to deal with the 
discontents of the American colonies, listened with favor to the 
prayer of the Canadians. A bill was introduced by Mr. Pitt to con- 
fer npon the colomsts the Ions -withheld privilege of self-govern- 
ment. It was not the desire of England that the Canadians should 
Sow strong in the enjoyment of a union which might result in their 
dependence. ' It seemed prudent that the Frenchmen, who cared 
little for liberty, should form a separate colony, with power to bridle 
the more democratic Englishmen. Therefore Canada was divided 
into two provinces, which were named Upper and Lower Canada, the 
boundary line being for the greater part of the distance the Ottawa 
River. Each of the colonies received from the King a Governor, an 
Executive Council to act as his advisers, a Legislative Council, and a 
Legislative Assemblv, elected once in four years by a somewhat re- 
stricted suffrage. The Roman Catholic clergy were already endowed, 
and a similar provision was now made for Protestants. One-seventh 
of all Crown lands which were being settled was reserved for the 
teachers of Protestantism— a reservation which proved in the comine 
years a source of infinite vexation and strife. The criminal law of 
fhigland was set up in both provinces ; but in all civil laws and 
usages Upper Canada became wholly Ihiglish ; Lower Canada re- 
mained wholly French. The English settlers opposed with all their 
might this ill-advised separation. They foresaw the enfeebling 
diiosions which it must produce. Living as they did far in the inte- 
rior, they felt that they were wronged when the river by which alone 
their products could reach the sea was placed undfer control of 
neighbors who must be rivals and might be enemies. But their op- 
position was unheeded. The bill became law, and continued during 
fifty unquiet years to foster strife between the provinces and hinder 
their growth. 

CHAPTER X. 

THB WAB OF 181d. 

Cakada was now, for a space of two and a half years, to be fak- 
volved in war, and subjected to the miaerieB of invasion. It mm a 
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war with which she had no proper ooncem. The measures adopted 
by England and France in order to accomplish the ruin of each other 
fell injuriously upon American commerce, and the American people 
were reasonably displeased that their occupations and those of the 
world should oe interrupted by the strifes of two unwisely-guided 
nations. Certain hi^h-handed proceedings of British ships* so ag- 

fravated this irritation, that America declared war e^mst Great 
ritain. She had no quarrel with the Canadians, but me could not 
elsewhere express the hostile impulses by which she was now ani- 
mated. An mvasion of Canada was instantly resolved upon, and 
an easy victory was expected. The country was almost undefended, 
for England at that time was putting forth her utmost strength in 
the effort to overthrow IJf apoleon, and she required for the bloody 
battle-fields of Spain every soldier of whom ehe could possess her- 
self. In all Canada there were only four thousand regular troops 
and two thousand militiamen. Many weeks must elapse before help 
could come from England. Canada had grown steadily during f ortv 
years of peace, and had now a population of three huncur^ thousand. 
But the progress of the United States had been greatly more rapid, 
and Canada had now to encounter a hostile nation of eight milhon. 
The expectation that the Americans would subdue and possess the 
valley of the St. Lawrence seemed easy of fulfilment. 

Many Americans clung to the belief that the Canadians were dis- 
satisfied with their government, and woidd be found ready to avail 
themselves of an opportunity to adopt republican institutions. But 
no trace of any such disposition manifested itself. The colonists 
were tenaciouBiy loyal, and were no more moved by the blandish- 
ments than they were by the arms of their republican invaders. 

Soon after the declaration of war an American army of two thou- 
sand five hundred men set out to conquer Western Canada. The 
commander of this force was (General Hull, who announced to the 
Canadians that he had come to bring them " peace, liberty, and 
security," and was able to overbear with ease any resistance which it 
was in their power to offer. But Victory did not attach herself to 
the standards of General Hull. The EI:^fl^lish commander. General 
Brock, was able to hold the Americans in check, and to furnish 
General Hull with reasons for withdrawing his troops from Canada 
and taking up position at Detroit. Thither he was quickly followed 
by the darmg Enj^hshman, leading a force of seven hundred soldiers 
and militia and six hundred Indians. He was proceeding to attack 
General Hull, but that irresolute warrior averted the danger liy an 
ignominious capitulation. 

A little later a second invasion was attempted, the um of which 
was to possess Queenstown. It was equally imsuccessful, and reach- 
ed a similar termination — ^the surrender of the invading force. Still 
farther, an attempt to seize Montreal resulted in failure. Thus 
closed the first campaign of this lamentable war. Everywhere the 
American invaders haa been foiled by greatly inferior forces of 
militia, supported by a handful of regular troops. The war had 
been always distasteful to a lai^^ porSon of the American people. 
On the day when the tidings of its declaration were received m Bos- 
ton, fla^s were hung out half -mast high in token of general mourn- 
ing. The New England States refused to contribute troops to fight 
in a cause which they condemned. The shameful defeats which 
had been sustained in Canada encouraged the friends of peace, and 
the policy of invasion was loudly denounced as unwise and unjust. 
But the disposition to fight still inspired the larger number, and 
although there was no longer any hope of assistance from disaffect- 
ed Canadians, a fresh campaign was planned, and new miseries 
prepared for the unoffending colonists. 

During the next campaign the Americans gained some important 
advantages. Both combatants had exerted themselves to build and 
equip fleets on Lake Erie — the command of the lake being of high 
importance for the defence or the attack of Western Canada. The 
hostile fleets met and fought near the western shores of the lake. 
The battle was fiercely contested, and ended in the complete defeat 
of the British and the capture of their entire fieet — one-third of Uie 
crows of which were killed or wounded. Soon after this decisive 
victory a small force of British and Indians was encountered and 
nearly annihilated, and the conquest of Western Canada seemed com- 
plete. An attempt to seize Montreal was, however, baffled by a 
small body of Canadians. Nothing farther of importance was ef- 
fected on either aide. But during these many months of iJtemating 
victory and defeat the combatants had learned to hate each other 
with the wild, unreasoning hatred which war often inspires. The 
Americans, in utter wantonness, burnt down a large Canadian vil- 
lage: the Canadians avenged themselves by giving to the flames the 
town of Buffalo and several Amyerican villages. When the cam- 
pai^ closed much loss and suffering had been inflicted upon peace- 
ful inhabitants on both sides of the border; America held some posi- 
tions in the extreme west, but no real progress had been made to- 
ward the conquest of Canada. 

During the third campaign the Americans persisted in their ill- 
judged efforts to subdue Canada. Much desultory and indecisive 
fighting occurred. The British Gk)veniment, during the pause in 
European strife which occurred while Napoleon occupied the island 
of Elba, was able to send several rejgiments to Canada. The militia 
on both sides had gained the experience of veterans. Larger forces 
were now afoot, and were handled with increased skill. The flght- 
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ing was ^wing ever more obstinate, as the mutual hatred of thnp 
engaged in it became more intense. The most protracted and bloodi 
of all the battles of the war occurred near the close. A British d 
fleer, having sixteen hundred men under his command, took if 
position on a little eminence at Lundy's Lane, hard by the Falk o! 
Niagara. Here, about flve o'clock of a July afternoon, this fcn^ 
was attacked by five thousand Amiericans. The assailants chsup^ 
fiercely their outnumbered enemies, but were met by a destructiv* 
fire from a few well-placed and well-served pieces of artillery. Ni^^; 
fell, and the moon shone over the field where men of the same ncr 
strove to slaughter one another in a worthless quarrel After soor 
hours of battle a short pause occurred^ during which the groans </ 
the many wounded men who lay in agony on the slope where il» 
British fought mingled with the dull roar of the neighboring c&u 
ract. The battle was resumed; the assailants pushed forwara thcr 
artillery till the muzzles of the guns almost met; furious charget 
were met and repelled by the bayonets of the unyielding Britisk 
Not till midnight did the Americans desist from the attack and dnw 
back their baffled forces. The killed and wounded of the Americftiu 
in this pitiless slaughter were nearly a thousand men; the British 
suffered a loss almost as heavy. 

Many other engagements occurred, worthless in respect of resuk 
having no claim on the notice of men, excepting for the vain herrv 
ism and the wasted lives of those who took part in them. At length 
Britain and America accomplished a settlement of their quarrel, id 
Canada had rest from war. 

CHAPTER XI. 

DOMBSTIC 8TBIFB. 

DuBm0 the ten or twelve years which succeeded the war w^h 
America Canada increased more rapidly than at any previous period. 
The English Government offered free conveyance and a liberal giui 
of land to any person of good character who consented to aocxpt i 
home in the Lpper Province. Emigration from Great Britain w 
very inconsiderable during the Napoleon wars; but when peace wai 
restored, and employment became scarce and inadequately paid, mei 
sought refuge be^rond the Atlantic from t&e misery which had fallea 
so heavily on their native land. In 1815 only two thousand persoie 
emigrated; next year the number was twelve thousand; three ve&n 
later it had risen to thirty-five thousand. Manv of these found'theji 
way to Canada. Ten years from the close of the war the popula- 
tion of the Lower Province numbered four hundred and twenty 
thousand; that of the Upper Province was one hundred and twenty 
thousand. In fourteen years the population had almost doubled. 

Immediately after the war the British people turned their mindi 
to the defects of their government, and the a^tation began which 
gained its difficult and long-delayed triumph m the Reform Bill off 
1882. The infiuenoes of the same reforming spirit extended them- 
selves to Canada. The measure of poUtical authority enjoyed by 
the colonists was still extremely limited, and contrasted unfavora- 
bly with that of their American neighbors. It is true they had (ba 
appointment of the Lower Chamber; but the Executive was not re- 
sponsible to the legislative bodies, and was therefore practically des- 
potic. The Governor was the representative of the Sovereign; the 
Upper Chamber drew its origin from the same source. The Got- 
emor answered to no one for the course which he chose to follow; 
the members of the Legislative Council ordinarily supported him 
without reserve, because they expected favors from him. They de- 
sired the increase of his power, because thus he would be able more 
boimtifully to reward his friends. The sjrmpathies of the Assem- 
bly were with constitutional freedom, purity, and economy of ad 
ministration. At a very early period it was found that the men who 
were chosen by the people were at variance on everyquestion of 
importance with the men who were nominated by the King. 

In truth, the kind of government assigned to the Canadian peo|^ 
was in most respects unsuitable for. them. The French colonists did 
not desire the popular institutions which they received: they prefei- 
red a mild de4K>tism. The English colonists desired more complete 
Uberty, and were continually displeased by the arbitrary acts of the 
Executive. A still more fatal error was the separation of the prov- 
inces, and the provision thus made for perpetuating the French lan- 
guage and laws, the eradual extinction of which was urgently de^- 
able. The time haa now arrived when these errors were to bear 
their proper fruit in jealousy and strife and mutual frustration. 

The people of Lower Canada remained almost devoid of educa- 
tion, and they bestowed no care upon the cure of that evil. It wa^ 
quite usual to have members of the Legislature who were unable to 
write. Once the people were so sorely displeased with the conduct 
of the Governor that they determined to lay their grievances before 
the King. Eighty-seven thousand citizens concurred in a statement 
of wrongs; but of these only nine thousand possessed the accom- 
plishment of being able to write their own names — ^the remainder 
did not rise above the ignominy of expressing their approval by « 
mark. In the Upper Province the education of the people received 
some attention. The foundations were laid of the present common- 
school system of Canada, alUiough as yet an annual grant of eii 
hundred pounds formed the inadequate provision which the Legis- 
lature was able to supply. 

The mutual antipathies of the French and the English colonists 
color all the history of the Lower Province at this period. The 
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Prendi increased more rapidly than the English. The Council was 
Doainlv British; the Assembiy was almost entirely French. The 
Prendi, emboldened by their growing numbers, began to dream of 
forming themselves into a separate nation. The British did not con- 
ceal that they regarded the French as a conquered people; and they 
deemed it a wrone that they, the conquerors, should have no larger 
intluence on the legislation of the colony. Obscure strifes raged 
perpetually among the several branches of the Legislature. Every 
shilling of government expenditure was eagerly scrutinized by the 
Assembly. The House wrangled over the amounts and also over 
the forms and methods of expenditure. Occasionally it disallowed 
certain char^, which the Oovemor calmly continued to pay on his 
own responsibility. A Receiver-general defaulted, and much fiery 
debate was expended in fixing the bUme of this occurrence on the 
GoTemor. The English minority sought the extinction of French 
law and language, and supported a scheme of union which would 
have secured that result. The French, alarmed and indignant, loud- 
Ir expressed in public meeting and by huge petitions their opposi- 
tion to the proposal. Influential persons continually obtained large 
gifts of land on unfair terms, and kept their possessions lying waste, 
waiting speculatively for an advance in price, to the inconyen- 
ience of honest settlers. Not contented with the rich crop of 
grievances which sprung luxuriantly around them, the House revived 
the troubles of past years, and vainly impeached certain judges who 
were supposed to have been the authors of forgotten oppressions. 
Even the House was at war with the Ooyemor : not infrequently 
that high-handed official freed himself from the irksome restraint by 
sending the members to their homes, and conducting the government 
of the colony without their help. 

Upper Canada had its own special troubles. A military spirit had 
gone abroad among the people. When the lavish expenditure of the 
war ceased, and the colonists were constrained to return in poverty 
to their prosaic, eyery-day occupations, restlessness and discontent 
spread over the land. When the legislative bodies met, the Assem- 
bly, instead of applying itself to its proper business, proceeded an- 
gnly to inquire into the condition of the province. The Gk)yemor 
would permit no such investigation, and abruptly dismissed the 
House. It was complained that a small group of influential persons 
—named with abhorrence the Family Compact — monopolused all 
positions of trust and power, and ruled the proyince despotically. 
The Government connived at the shutting up of large masses of land, 
of which speculators had been allowed improperly to possess them- 
selres. Emigration from the United States into Canada was forbid- 
den, to the injuiy of the colony, lest the political opinions of the col- 
onists should be tainted by association with republicans. But the 
ecclesiastical grievance of Upper Canada surpassed all others in its 
power to implant mutual hatred in the minds of Uie people. An act 
passed many years ago (1791) had set apart one-seventh of all lands 
granted by government "for the support of a Protestant clergy." 
Tbe Church of England set up the monstrous claim that there were 
no Protestant derff^rmen but hers. The Presbyterians, the Method- 
ists, the Baptists claimed an equal right to the appellation and to a 
sliare in the inheritance. The Roman Catholics proposed that the 
"CIcigy Re.seryes," now extending to three million acres, should be 
sold, and the proceeds applied in the interests of religion and educa- 
tion. No question could have been imagined more amply fitted to 
break up the colony into discordant factioifs. In actual fact the 
question of the Clergy Reserves was for upward of half a century a 
perennial source of bitter sectarian strife. 

While the Canadians were thus dissatisfied with the political ar- 
rongements under which they lived, there arriyed among them one 
Robert Qourlay, an energetic, restless, erratic Scotchman, inspired 
by an intense hatred to despotism and a passionate intolerance of 
abases. Mr. Gourlay began at once to investigate the causes which 
retarded the progress of the colony. He found many evils which 
were distinctly traceable to the corruption of the governing power, 
and these he mercilessly exposed. The Goyemment replied by a 
prosecution for libel, and succeeded after a time in shutting up their 
pliant in prison, and ultimately sending him from the country. 
These arbitrary proceedings greatly incens^ the people, and deepen- 
ed the prevailing discord. 

. In addition to these internal variances the proyinoes had a stand- 
ing dispute on a question of revenue. Of the duties levied on goods 
Jjhich passed up the St. Lawrence Riyer, only one-fifth was paid to 
l^pper Canada. As the commerce of the province increased, the un- 
laimess of this distribution was loudly complained of. The men 
of the East were slow to perceive the Justice of the complaint, and 
inaintained their hold upon the reyenue despite the exasperation of 
tbeir brethren in the West. 

But although these now obscure strifes haye been regarded as 
wjmposing the history of Canada, they were, happily, not its life. 
The increase of its people and of their mtelligence ana comfort; tiie 
powth of order and of industry; the unrecorded spread of cultiva- 
tion along the banks of the great river and far up its tributary val- 
ieys---these silent operations of natural causes were the life of the 
Provinces. Their snores were sought by crowds of emigrants. New 
settlements were being continually formed. Steamships began to ply 
^ the river and on the great lakes, and the improved facilities of 
communication quickenea the industrial development of the country. 
I he navigation of theViyer was grievously impeded by rapids and 
^ater-fall8~the portages of the olden time — ^at which the red man 



was accustomed to draw his canoe from the water and carry it toil- 
somely through the forest till he had rounded the jobstacle. Canals 
were now formed at suc^ points, and ships were enabled to continue 
their yoyages without interruption. The revenue steadily increased, 
and every class was fairly prosperous. Banks had been established 
in all leading towns. Agriculture was still exceedingly rude. All 
agricultural implements were in insufficient supply; the poor farm- 
ers could not obtain so much as the plouehs they needed, and they 
were fain to draw out the wealth of the fertile soil with no better 
means than manual labor afforded. 

But these evils were, in due course of years, surmounted; and in 
the year 1881, when an estimate of the possessions of the Canadians 
was made, the result disclosed an amount of successful industry for 
which the world had not given them credit. During the seventy 
years wliich had elapsed since England conquered the valley of the 
St. Lawrence, the population had mcreased from sixty thousand to 
nearly nine himdred thousand. With the addition of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and the smaller colonies, the American subjects of 
England numbered now a million and a quarter. The lands which 
their toil bad redeemed from wilderness were now valued at seven- 
teen million steriing. Their cattie and horses were worth seven mill- 
ion; their dwellings and public buildings bad cost them fifteen mill- 
ion; they had two million invested in the machinery by which the 
timber of their boundless forests was prepared for market; in their 
great cod and seal fisheries they had a fixed capital of a million and 
a half. Eight hundred ships annually yisited thdr ports from Great 
Britain; in all the branches of their maritime industry two thousand 
five hundred arrivals were registered. They received every year 
foreign or colonial goods to the value of two million, and they ex- 
ported to a somewhat larger extent. The^^ built ships, and sold them 
to England; they sent many carsoes of timber, and much valuable 
fur ; adready they produced food beyond their own consumption, 
and they sent to Eurc^pe wheat and flour and oats and salted pro- 
visions. They shipped fish and fish-oils. They burnt down masses 
of their abundant timber, and, having obtained the salts which com- 
bustion set free, they manufactured them into pot and 'pesal ashes, 
and shipped them to Europe for service in bleaching and other oper- 
ations. They supplied themselves with sugar from th^ sap of their 
maple 'trees. They brewed much excellent cider and bser; they 
distilled from lye, potatoes, apples much whiskey which was not 
excellent 

Quebec and Montreal had grown up into considerable towns, each 
with a population of nearly forty thousand, the vast malority of 
whom were French. In the bay, where Wolfe's boats stole imob- 
served and in silence to the shore, there lay now a fleet of merdbant- 
vessels, ministering to a large and mowing commerce. The lower 
town, which the imiglish guns had destroyed, was a bustling, thriv- 
ing seaport. Far above, where Montcalm and Wolfe fought, was 
now a well-built city, bright with towers and spires ; with its im- 
pregnable citadel; with its Parliament House, said to be more impos- 
ing than that in which the Commons of Great Britain then assem- 
bled; with its palace for the Goyemor-general, and its aspect and 
tone of metropolitan dignity; with college and schools; with news- 
papers and banks and Bbraries and charitable societies; with ship- 
building, manufacturing, and aU the busy marketing which beseems 
one of tne great haunts of commerce. Those seyenty years of Eng- 
lish rule hf^ raised Quebec from the rank of littie more than a yfi- 
lage to that of an important city, and had seen the valley of the St 
Lawrence pass out of the conaition of wilderness and become the 
home of a numerous and prospering population. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

THB CANADIAN RByOLUTION. 

Tbb progress of years did not allay, but, on the contrary, steadily 
enhanced, me fever of political discontent which now pervaded thie 
colonies. The measure of representation which they enjoyed had 
seemed, when the act of Pitt conferred it upon them, fairly satisfac- 
tory; but after the close of the great European war political opinion 
ripened fast, and the freedom which had seemed ample in 1791 was 
intolerably insufficient forty years later. The colonists perceiyed 
that they were living imder a despotism. Their Executiye and one 
of t^irlenslative cnambers were appointed by the Crown, without 
regard to me popular wish. Only the Lower Chamber was chosen 
by the people, and its action was constantly frustrated by the Gov- 
ernor, tne aristocratic advisers by whom his policy was guided, and 
his ally llie Coundl. On their southern border lay^ the territories of 
a great nation, whose people enjoyed complete pohtical freedom and 
appointed all their rulers. The United States had so prospered that 
their population was now tenfold that of Canada; and tbeir more 
rapid growth was traced, in the general belief, to the larger freedom 
of their institutions. In England the engrossing occupation of the 
people had been, for many years, the extending of their liberties, the 
rescue of political power irom the hands by which it had been ir- 
regularly appropriated. The Englishmen of Canada could not re- 
main unmoyed by the things which had come to pass among the 
Englishmen of America and of England. 

When the Canadians of the Upper Proyince were awakening to a 
perception of the evils under wnich they suffered, there arrived 
among them an adventurous young Scotchman destined to leave 
deep traces on their political history. His name was William Lyon 
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Mackenzie. He had already played many parts in Tarious Scotch 
and English towns with but indifferent success. In Canada he re- 
sumed his quest of a livelihood; but finding nothing at first to meet 
his requirements, he devoted himself to political reform, and set up 
a newspaper. His love of reform and nis hatred of abuses were 
genuine and deep; his mind was acute and energetic; but his tem- 
perament was too impulsive to permit sufiicient consideration of the 
course which he intended to pursue. The veiy first number of his 

Siper awakened the sensibilities of all who profited by corruption, 
e continued his unwelcome diligence in the investigation and ex- 
posure of abuses, and in rousing the public mind to demand an en- 
la^ment of political privilege. 

There were many grounds of difference between the party of Re- 
form and the govemmg power. Justice, it was said, was impurely 
administered; the Qovemor persisted in refusing to yield to the As- 
sembly control over certain important branches of the public rev- 
enue, and continued to administer these at his own pleasure. The 
Gk>vemor fell into the hands of the small influential party known as 
Ihe Family Compact, which filled all public offices with its own ad- 
herents. The ^evances of which the Assembly complained were 
debated in a spirit of intense bitterness. On one occasion the As- 
sembly censured the Oovemor, and was in turn rebuked for its want 
of courtesy. Mackenzie was five times expelled from the House, 
and was as often elected. On one occasion the Assembly refused to 
grant supplies to the Governor, and the Governor avenged himself 
by rejecting the bill which members had passed for payment of 
their own salaries. But gradually, with growing enlightenment, all 
these trivial discontents consolidated into one loud and urgent de- 
mand for responsible government. It was perceived that with a 
ministry responsible to the Assembly an adequate measure of con- 
stitutional liberty would be secured. 

The politics of the Lower Province were more complex. There 
was a British Reformparty, having aims identical with those of 
their brethren in the West— the overthrow of the despotic Family 
Compact, full control of revenue by the Assembly, better adminis- 
tration of justice, improved management of Crown lands— all sum- 
med up in the demand for responsible government. There was also 
a French party, greatly more numerous than the other, and seeming 
to concur with it in many of its opinions. But the real aims of the 
Frenchmen were wholly at variance with those of the British. They 
desired to increase the power of the Assembly, because thejr them- 
selves composed seven-eighths of that body. It was still their hope 
to establish a French nation on the banks of the St. Lawrence; to 
preserve old French law*and custom; to shut out British immigrants, 
and possess the soil for their own people. 

The British Government was bewildered by the complicated strife 
in which it was constantly importuned to interfere. There were 
petitions fuU of erievances; on one occasion there were ninety-two 
resolutions, which were laid before King and Parliament by the 
French party, and copiously answered by the British; there were 
constant and querulous statements of wrongs presented to the Gov- 
ernor. Out-oi-doors a bitter and uncompromising strife raged* The 
British were denounced as tyrants, usurpers, foreigners. The French 
were scorned as a subjugated race, and reprobated as ungrateful 
rebels who had been treat»i too leniently. The British Government 
manifested an anxious desire to understand and to heal those perni- 
cious strifes. It decreed Committees of Inquirer; it sent Commis- 
sions to investigate on the spot; it appointed conciliatory Governors; 
it made numerous small concessions, in the vain hope of appeasing 
the entangled and inexplicable discontents of its distant subjects. 

The di^ffected Frenchmen were ruled, during their unhappy prog- 
ress toward rebellion, by Louis Joseph Papineau, a man whose years 
should have brought him wisdom, for he was now in middle life; 
ambitious, restless, eloquent, with power to lead his ignorant coun- 
trymen at his pleasure, and without prudence to direct his authority 
to good ends. 

This mischievous person occupied himself in persuading the peas- 
ants of the Montreal district to throw off the British yoke and estab- 
lish themselves as an independent nation. His efforts were not 
wholly without success. The peasantry began to arm and to drill. 
The symbols of French dominion, the tricoTored flag and the eagle, 
were constantly displayed; the revolutionary songs of France were 
4sung by turbulent mobs in the streets of Montreal. These evidences 
of mflamed feeling pointed decisively to violence. The Roman 
Catholic clergy took part with the Gk>vemment, and sought to hold 
the excited people to their duty by threatening disturbers of the 
peace with the extreme penalties of ecclesiastical law. Many per- 
sons were restrained by the terrors thus announced, and the dimen- 
sions of the rebellious movement were lessened. But no considera- 
tions, sacred or secular, sufficed to restrain Papineau and his deluded 
followers from a series of violent proceedings, which have been dig- 
nified by the name of rebellion, but which were really nothing more 
than serious riots. Bands of armed peasantry ranged the coimtry 
aroimd Montreal; the well-i^ected inhabitants souiut shelter in the 
city, and their homesteads were ravaged by the invaders. At several 
pomts a few hundred men drew together to withstand the govern- 
ment forces and were defeated. One such body, unable to abide the 
conflict which they had provoked, threw down their arms and im- 
plored pardon. During a period of five or six weeks these disorders 
tontinued, but the firm action of the Governor restored tranquillity. 
B»plneau, the unworthy instigator of the disturbances, fled so soon 



as fighting began, and sought inglorioos security beyond the frontkt 
A little later, some bodies of American marauders appeared in the 
Montreal district, hoping to renew the disturbance; but they too 
were oiuckly dispersed. The Governor acted with much leniaify 
toward those rebels who became his prisoners. With few exception 
they were set at liberty ; and even those who were detained for a time 
were discharged on giving security for future ffood behavior. Of 
the foreigners who were captured in arms sevenu were put to death, 
and many suffered lengthened captivity. 

The disorders of the Lower F^vince had scarcely been quelkd 
when Mackenzie, followed by the more extreme and mjudicious ad- 
vocates of reform, precipitated in Upper Canada a movement equally 
insignificant and unsuccessful. These persons went to war avow, 
edly to secure complete responsibility of government to the people. 
This was undeniably the prevailing desire of the province ; but it 
was found that, while numy desired this excellent reform, few were 
prepared to incur for its scike the evils which rebellion must neoes^ 
sariiy bring. Fifteen hundred men enrolled themselves under the 
banner of Mackenzie. An attack upon Toronto was devised, and 
was defeated with ease. Mackenzie ned to the United States, where 
he was able to or^mize some bands of lawless men for a marauding 
expedition into Canada. They, too, were routed, and order was 
easily restored. 

These wretched disturbances served a purpose which peacefd 
agitation had thus far failed to accomplish—they compelled the ear- 
nest attention of the British Parliament to the wishes of the colo- 
nists. On the eve of the rebellion Government had explicitly refused 
to grant the boon of ministerial responsibility, and carried an act 
by which powers were given to the Governor to make certain pay- 
ments which the Assembly had for some years refused to make. 
The British Government of the day was a Liberal Government 
Lord John Russell was one of its members — a man who for many 
years had devoted himself to the cause of reform at home. It was 
Lord John Russell who now led the House of Commons in its dental 
to the colonies of that popular control over government which was 
deemed essential for England. No perception of the glaring incon- 
sistency disturbed the minds of the most eenuine reformers, for an 
errine theory of the true position and rights of colonists still pre- 
vailed. Even the Liberal party had not yet learned to recognize an 
Englishman who had taken up his abode in the vaUey of the "St. 
Lawrence as the equal in political right of the Englishman who re- 
mained at home. A colony was still an association of persons who 
had established themselves on some distant portion of national ter- 
ritory, and whose affairs were to be administered with reference 
chiefly to the interests of the mother country. Colonists were not 
allowed to trade freely where they chose. They must purchase 
from England all the goods which they might require; all their sur- 
plus productions must be sent home for sale. Their attempts to 
manufacture were sternly repressed. It was expected of them that 
they should cultivate that portion of the national soil which had 
been assigned to them, reserving for the mother country the profita- 
ble supply of all their wants, the profitable disposal of all their pro- 
ductions. The ships of strangers were rigorously excluded ; no f or- 
ei^ keel had ploughed the waters of the »t. Lawrence since Frendi 
ships bore home to Europe the men whom Wolfe d^eated. 

No less clear was the political inferiority of the colonist. A col- 
ony was still regarded as a subordinate and dependent portion of 
the empire, whose position rendered impossible its admission to 
equality of privilege. It could not be intrusted with the unqualified 
control of its own destinies; it must needs accept also the guidance 
of the Colonial Office. This was the tie which bound the colony to 
the mother country; but for this Canada would certainly yield to 
the infiuences of prosperous republicanism in its neighborhood, and 
cast off the authority of the Crown. So reasoned the Whig states- 
men of forty years ago; and their reasoning was replied to by wide- 
spread discontent, the depth of which was revealed by lurid and 
ominous fiashes of rebellion. It became necessary to revise the tra- 
ditional estimate of colonial right. 

The progress of ministerial opinion made itself apparent in the 
despatches of Lord John Russell. His Lordship would not yet ex- 
plicitly acknowledge the responsibility of the Executive to the rep 
resentatives of the people ; but he assured the colonists that her 
Majesty would in future look to their "affectionate attachment " as 
the best security for perinanent dominion, and that she would not 
maintain among them any policy which opinion condemned. The 
friends of responsible government perceived that their hour of tri- 
umph was near. 

Many evils had flowed from the separation of the provinces effectr 
ed by JPitt fifty years before. It still suited the interests of the un- 
reforming party in the Upper Province, and the French Canadians 
in the Lower, to maintain the separation. But it was clear to all 
men who sought merely the public ^ood that existing arrangements 
had become unendurable. The position of both colonies called ur- 
gently for measures of reconstruction. The constitution of Lower 
Canada had been suspended during the rebellion, and had not yet 
been restored. The finances of the Upper Province were in disorder; 
public works were discontinued; business was paralyzed; immigra- 
tion had ceased. It was widely felt that industrial progress was fa- 
tally impeded by separation; that the only remedy for the evils un- 
der which Canada suffered was the legislative union of the two 
provinces. 
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The Britiflh GoTemment was known to favor this measure ; the 
Liberals in both provinces were eager in its support; the Conserva- 
tives of the Upper Province oeasea from resistance under loyal im- 
pulses; the French Canadians had by their attitude durins; the late 
disturbances forfeited their claim to consideration. The iinion Bill 
was passed by the Legislatures of both provinces and by the Impe- 
rial Parliament, and the enfeebling separation which the jealousies 
of an earlier time had imposed was finally cancelled. 

Canada was henceforth to be ruled by a Gk>vemor, a Legislative 
Council, and a Legislative Assembly. The Gk>vemor and Council 
were appointed by the Crown; the Assembly was chosen by the 
people. The representation was shared equally by the provinces — 
tea members of Council, and forty-two members of Assembly being 
assigned to each. The Assembly had control of all branches of the 
pubuc revenue. The Governor was advised by an Executive Coun- 
cil of eight members, who, if they were members of the Assembly, 
required re-election when they accepted a place in the CounciL 
When the Council no longer commanded a majority in the Assem- 
bly it ceased to hold office. The long-desired boon of responsible 
government was thus at length secured; the traditional inferiority 
of the colonist was cancelled; it was recognized that an Englishman 
who bore his part in building up new empires in distant places did 
not therefore forfeit the rights of a free-bom English subject. To 
insure and hasten the use of this new method of colonial govern- 
ment a command came to the Governor -general, in the Queen's 
name, to the effect that he should rule in accordance with the feel- 
ings and opinions of the people, as these were expressed by the pop- 
ular representatives. For a few years there was an imperfect appli- 
cation of a principle hitherto unknown in Canadian history; but 
gradually the people learned to enforce, and the Government to rec- 
ognize, the newly-conferred privilege. The ereat revolution wliich 
rused the Canadians to the rank of a f uUy self-governing people was 
complete. 

The foundations were now laid upon which the colon&ts could 
peacefully build themselves up into a great industrial nation. But 
the antipathies of race which had hitherto vexed and frustrated them 
were not immediately allayed. The united British population of 
the two provinces now outnumbered the French, and was able to 

give law to the colony. The French element was surrounded by a 
ritish element of superior strength, of superior intelligence and en- 
ergy, attracting continuaUy re-eiuorcements from the mother coun- 
try. The hope of erecting a French power in the valley of the St. 
Lawrence was now extin^ and the frenchmen had no longer any 
higher prospect than that of peaceful citizenship under the rule of 
men whom they regarded as foreigners. They remained apart, fol- 
lowing their own customs, cherishmff their own prejudices, refusing 
to intermingle with the British popmation among whom they lived. 

Political animosity was for some years exceptionally bitter. Soon 
after the union it was roused to unwonted fury by a proposal to 
compensate those persons in Lower Canada who had suffered de- 
Btruction of their property during the rebellion. The British Con- 
servative party offered a discremtable resistance to this proposal. 
It was not intended that any persons engaged in the rebellion should 
participate in the benefits of the measure. But the unreasonable 
British asserted that they, the loyal men, were being taxed for the 
advantage of rebels. When the bill was passed, the rabble of Mon- 
treal pelted with stones Lord Elgin, who was then Governor-general; 
they threatened, in their unbrimed rage, to annex Uiemselves with 
the United States; they invaded and mspersed the Assembly; they 
bonit to the ground the building in which their Parliament held its 
sittings. From that day Montreal ceased to be the seat of govern- 
ment. For a few years Parliament alternated between Quebec and 
Toronto. That system having been found inconvenient, the Queen 
was requested to select a permanent home for the Government of 
the colony. Her Majesty'a choice fell upon Bytown, a thriving lit- 
Ue city, occupjrin^ a situation of romantic beauty, on the river i^Ouch 
divided the provmces. The capital of the Dominion received a 
name more fully in keeping with its metropolitan dignity, and was 
nenceforth styled Ottawa. 

The course of prosperous years soothed the bitterness of party ha- 
tred, and the Canadian Legislature applied itself to measures of in- 
ternal amelioration and development. Thus far the inestimable ad- 
vantaffe of municipal institutions had not been enjoyed in Canada. 
The Legislature ref^lated all local concerns; tooK upon itself the 
charge of roads, bridges, and schools; of the poor; of such sanitary 
Jjn^gements as existed; and the people contracted the enfeebling 
liabit of leaving their local affairs to be administered, by the (Jovem- 
pent. This grave evil was now corrected; the Legislature was re- 
lieved of unnecessary burdens; and the people learned to exercise 
an intelligent interest in the conduct of their own local business. 

Canada had now to accept the perfect freedom of trade which the 
niother country had at length adopted for herself. All restraints 
were now withdrawn; all duties which bestowed upon the colonist 
advantages over his foreign rival ceased. The Canadians might 
now buy and sell where they chose. Foreign ships were now free 
to sail the long-forbidden waters of the St. Lawrence. The change 
Was not, in the outset, a welcome one. The Canadians were not 
lully Drepared for an open competition with their neighbors of the 
United States. For a time trade languished, and there was a loud 
and bitter cry that the mother countiy disre^ded the interests of 
«er dependency. But the wholesome dlsciplme of necessity taught 
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the Canadians self-ielianoe. ^ 

and unrestricted commerce inaugurated for the Cana 

of enterprise and development such as they had not previously 

known. 

After some years of steadily crowing commerce, the Canadians 
bethought them of the mutual oenefits which would result from 
freedom of trade between themselves and their neighbors of the 
United States. Lord Elgin, who was then Governor-general, was 
able to arrange a treaty by which this end was gained. The prod- 
ucts of each country were admitted, without duty, to the other. 
The Americans gained free access to the great fisheries of Canada^ 
to the rivers St. Lawrence and St. John, and all the canals by which 
navigation was facilitated. For eleven years this treaty ren^ahied 
in force, to the advantage of both the contracting powers. But the 
idea of protection had ^ned during those years mcreased hold upon 
the minds of the Amencan people. The American Government now 
resolved to terminate the treaty. Grave inconveniences resulted to 
many classes of Americans. The New England States missed the 
supplies of cheap food which their manufacturing population re- 
ceived from Canada. The brewers of New York ana rhiladelpiua 
had to find elsewhere, and at higher prices, the barley which Canada 
was accustomed to send. Woollen manufacturers could not obtain 
the serviceable varieties of raw material which the flocks of their 
northern neighbors supplied. Railway companies experienced tha 
sudden loss of a large and lucrative trafiSc. Canada aid not suffer 
materially by the termination of the Beciprocity Treaty. She found 
new outlets for her products, and the growth of her commerce was 
not appreciably interrupted. 

The progress of education had in the Upper Province kept p€U» 
with the increase of population. But the common school was yet 
very insufficiently established in Lower Canada. The polite, genial, 
industrious French haintant was almost wholly uninstructed, and 
suffered his children to grow up in the blind iterance of which he 
himself had not even discovered the evils. Tnere was now set up 
an educational system adapted to his special requirements, but of 
which he was not swift to avail himself. 

The question of the Clergy Reserves had been for generations a 
perennial source of vexation. The Episcopalians persisted in assert- 
mg themselves as the only Protestant Church ; the Presbyterians 
and Methodists rejected with indignation and scorn the audacious 
pretension. In aU countries where religious divisions prevail, the 
exaltation of any one sect above the others is obviously unjust, and 
must in its results disturb the harmony of the nation. Especially is 
this true of a colony where the notion of equality is indigenous, and 
men do not so easiiy as in an old country reconcile themselves to 
the assumption of superiority by a favored class. The existence of 
a State Church became intolerable to the Canadian people. An act 
was passed which severed the connection of Church ana State. All 
life-interests— Episcopalian and Presbyterian— having been provided 
for, the lands and funds which remained were divided among the 
several municipalities on the basis of the population which they 
possessed. No important question of an ecclesiastical nature has 
since that time disturbed the tranquillity of the colony, if we except^ 
the demand of the Roman Catholics for a system of education apsut* 
from that of the common school. 

The feudal tenure of lands still prevailed among the Frenchmen 
of the Lower Province. The seigneurs to whose ancestors Louis 
XIV. had granted large tracts of land, in the hope of building up a 
Canadian aristocracy, still levied their dues ; still enforced their 
right to grind, at oppressive rates of charge, all the com grown 
upon their land ; still imposed upon the Canaidians those cruel ex- 
actions which Frenchmen of seventy years ago had been imable to 
endure. The system was lon^ complained against as a ^ievance 
wliich held the French population in a position of inferionty to the 
British. The rights of the seigneurs were now purchased by the 
province for a payment of one million dollars, and this antiquated 
and barbarous method of holding ceased to press upon the interests 
of the colony. 

For some years after the union of the provinces there had been a 
sudden influx of settlers attracted from the old country by the im- 
proving prospects of the colony. In the quarter-century which fol- 
lowed the battle of Waterloo lialf a million of emigrants left Britain 
for Canada. But in the two years of 1846-'47 the number was a 
quarter of a million, and the average for ten years had been nearly 
sixty thousand. Means were now used to stimulate these enriching 
currents. Hitherto the emigrant had been unregarded. He was 
suffered to take his passage in ships which were not sea-worthy, and 
whidi were fatally overcrowded. When he arrived, often poor and 
ignorant, sometimes plague-striciken, he was uncared for. Now he 
was welcomed as a stran^r who came to contribute to the wealth 
and greatness of the Dominion. Officers were appointed to protect 
him from the plunderers who lay in wait for him. His urgent 
wants were supplied ; information was given him by wliich his fut- 
ure course might safely be ^ided. 

The passion for constructmg railways, which raged in England in 
the year 1845, sent its influences into Canada. The colonists began 
to discuss arrangements for connecting the great cities of their ex- 
tended Dominion. But the need in Canada was less urgent than 
elsewhere, and the difficulties were greater. The inhabited region 
lay for the most part on the shores of the Great Lakes, or of the Si. 
Lawrence and its tributaries, where easy communication by steam- 
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boat was enjoyed. On the other hand, distances were great, 
tion was scanty ; capital for the construction of railways and traffic 
for their support were like wanting. For years Canada was un- 
able to pass beyond the initial stage of surveys and reports, and 
meetings to discuss, and vain attempts to obt^n help from the im- 
perial exchequer. After seven years thus passed, a railway mania 
burst out in Canada. In one session of Parliament fifteen railway 
bills were passed, and the number rose to twenty-eight in the follow- 
ing session. The most notable of the projects thus authorized was 
the Grand Trunk Railway— a gigantic enterprise, which proposed to 
connect Montreal with Toronto, and Quebec with Riviere du Loup. 
So ureent was now the desire for railways that the Legislature in- 
currea liabilities on account of this undertaking to the enormous 
amount of nearly five million sterling ; to which extent the colonial 
exchequer is and will probably always remain a loser. 

The financial position of Canada had been hitherto satisfactory. 
Her entire debt was four million and a half ; an expenditure of six 
hundred thousand pounds met all her requirements, and her revenue 
largely exceeded this sum ; her securities bore a premium on the Stock 
Exchanges of England. But now Canada, in her eagerness for more 
rapid development, began with liberal himd to offer aid to industrial 
undertakings. She contributed freely to the making of railways. She 
encouraged the mimicipalities to borrow upon her security for the 
construction of roads and bridges, and for other necessary public 
works. The municipalities, with responsive alacrity, borrowed and 
expended; a genial activity pervaded all industries; and the devel- 
opment of Canada advanced with more rapid step than at any pre- 
vious period. But the country was providing for wants which had 
not yet arisen, and the premature expenditure brought upon her un- 
welcome and oppressive burdens of debt and of taxation.* 

CHAPTER Xni. 

CONPBDBRATION. 

The political system which existed in British America before the 
union of the two provinces was in a hifh degree inconvenient. 
There were, in all, six colonies — Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, and the two Canadas. They 
were the subjects of the same monarch, but they possessed no other 
bond of union. Their interests were often in conflict ; their laws 
and customs differed widely; each had its'own currency; each main- 
tained its own custom-house, to tax or to exclude the products of 
the others. They were without any bond of union, excepting that 
which the common sovereignty of l&gland supplied ; and they were 
habitually moved by jealousies and antipathies, which were more 
powerful to divide than this was to unite. Along their frontiers lay 
the territory of prosperous States, living under a political system 
which bound them together by community of interest, while it ade- 
quately preserved and guaranteed the free individual action of each. 
The success of confederation, as seen on the vast arena of the United 
States, silently educated the British settlements for the adoption of 
that political system which alone met the necessities of their position. 

The union of Upper an4 Lower Canada was the largest progress 
then possible in the direction of removing the evils which prevailed. 
This union closed some of the most injurious of existing divisions, 
and allowed a more rapid development of the nations resources 
than had been previously experienced. But the permanent form of 
Canadian government had not yet been reached. The difference of 
race and interest still operated to mar the harmonious action of the 
united Legislature. The 'childish jealousy of the imperfectly recon> 
ciled sections led, among other evils, to wasteful expenditure; for no 
grant of money could be voted for necessary public works to either 
section without an equal grant being made needlessly to the other. 
At tibe time of the union, an equality in number of representatives 
was accepted as just to both provinces. But Upper Canada in- 
creased more rapidly than the sister province, and m ten years con- 
tained a larger population. A demand arose for representation ac- 
cording to population, and without regard to the division of prov- 
inces. This proposal was keenly opposed in Lower Canada, as a 
violation of the terms of union. It was as keenly pressed in the 
western province ; it became the theme of much fervid eloquence, 
and for a time the rallying cry at elections. The leader of this 
movement was George Brown — a Scotchman and Presbyterian, a 
man of great ability and energy, and an earnest reformer of abuses. 
It was the hope of Mr. Brown and his followers that, by gaining the 
parliamentary majority to which Upper Canada was now by her 
numbers entitled, they would frustrate the demand for sectarian 
schools, and would equip completely a common-school system for 
the whole of both provinces. Still farther. Upper Canaaa would 
control the revenue, and by useful public works would develop the 
resources, of the great North-west. 

The controversy was bitter and exasperating, and resulted in noth- 
ing more than a deepened feeling that some important modification 
of existing arrangements had Income indispensable. Mr. Brown 
gave expression to the opinion (now vridely entertained in Upper 
Canada) in two resolutions, which he invited the Legislature to ac- 
cept. These asserted that the union, from difference of origin, local 
interest, and other causes, had proved a failure ; and suggested, as 

* In three years the debt had oearly doubled— rising firom twenty-one to thirty- 
eight million dollars. In 1858 it had farther risen to flfty-fonr million. 



the only remedy, the formation of local ^overaments for the care c* 
sectional interests, and the erection of a joint authority for the Tt^r^ 
lation of concerns which were common to all. In this form the pi% 
posal of a confederated government, following as closely as posdljk 
the model of the United States, was placea before the conntrr 
The idea was not new. Once it had been recommended bj tif 
Colonial Office; once by Lord Durham, during his rule as Goyerat 
general. Often in seasons of political difficulty it had been the hop 
of embarrassed statesmen. But the time had not yet come, and i 
Brown's resolutions were rejected by lar^ majorities. 

The succeeding years were unquiet and even alarming. Politici 
passion rose to an extreme degree of violence. The mutual hatrfc 
of parties was vehement ana unreasoning. Every question wits 
which the Legislature had to deal was the arena on which a fnriov 
battle must needs be waged. The opposing parties met in fiery ccc 
flict over the construction of railways, over the tariff, over the d'* 
fence of the colony against a possible invasion by the Americas< 
over the proposed confederation, over every detail of the policy i 
Government. The public interests suffered; the natural progroK d 
the colony was frustrated by these unseemly dissensions. At length 
the leaders of the contending factions became weaiy of f^t 
Qeoige Brown, on behalf of the reforming party, wisely offers! 
terms of peace to his opponents. A coaution Government w¥ 
formed, with the express design of canying out a confederatioo i 
the two Canadas, with a provision for the reception of the otbff 
provinces and of the Korth-west Territory. The new Cabinet enUs- 
ed promptly upon the task which it had undertaken. Within a few 
weeks there met in Quebec for conference on this momentous qjm- 
tion thirty-three men, representing the provinces of Canada, >ovs 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and NewfoundlsnA 
They met in private, and discussed for seventeen days the detail" of 
a union which shguld harmonize and promote the interests of all 
The desired reconciliation was not easily attained; for each prorincei 
estimated with natural exaggeration the advantc^^ which it brousiit 
into the confederation, and sought a higher position than the othfi? 
were willing to concede. But in the end a scheme of unicm w 
framed, and the various Gk>vemments pledged themselves that ther 
would spare no effort to secure its adoption by the Lc^latures. A 
party of resistance arose, and years of debate ensu^. But tit&e 
fouglit on the side of union. The evils of the existing political s}i- 
tem became increasingly apparent in the light thrown by incesnat 
discussion. The separated provinces were weak for purposes of (i^ 
fence; their commerce was strangled by the restrictive duties wiiiA 
they imposed on one another. United they would form a great ni- 
tion, possessing a magnificent territory, inhabited by an intelligent 
and mdustrious peo^e — formidable to assailants, commanding i 
measure of respect to which they had hitherto been stranger, witb 
boundless capabilities of increase opening to all their industrial in 
terests. 

Under the growing influence of views such as these, the confed- 
eration of the provinces was at length resolved on by the Legislat- 
ures of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick; and in the fol- 
lowing year a royal proclamation announced the union of xlf^ 
Erovinces into one Dominion, which was styled Canada. A Iitti( 
iter, Manitoba, British Columbia, and Prince Edward Island nn 
received into the union. Newfoundland refused to join her d^ff 
States, and still maintains her independent existence. 

Under the constitution which the Dominion now received, exwo- 
tive power is vested in the Queen, and administered by her rep- 
sentative, the Governor-general. This officer is aided and adn^ 
by a Privy Council, composed of the heads of the various great d^ 
partments of State. The Senate is composed of seventy-cignt mem- 
bers appointed by the Crown, and holding office for life. The House 
of Commons consists of two hundred and six members. These an 
chosen by the votes of citizens possessing a property qvudification 
the amount of which varies in the different provinces. Canada give 
the franchise to those persons in towns who pay a yearly rent of 
six poimds, and to those not in towns who pay four pounds: Ke^ 
Brunswick demands the possession of real estate valued at twcntr 
pounds, or an annual income of eighty pounds; and Nova 8cotis if 
almost identical In her requirements. The duration of Pariiament 
is limited to five years, and its members receive payment. Thf 
Pariiament of the Dominion regulates the interests which are foni- 
mon to all the provinces; each province has a Lieutenant-govenior 
and a Legislature for the guidance of its own local affairs. Epttrp 
freedom of trade was henceforth to exist between the provincfs 
which composed the Canadian nation. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MABimCB PBOyilf€IB& 

On the outer margin of the treat bay into which the waters of thf 
St. Lawrence discharge themselves there lie certain British pro7W(« 
which had till now maintained their colonial existence apart from 
the sister States of the hiterior. The oldest and most famous fi 
these was Nova Scotisr— the Acadie of the French pe*iod— witiu! 
whose limits the Province of New Brunswick had be^ inchip 
Northward, across the entrance to the Iwy, was the islaijt of >f^ 
foundland. The Gulf Stream, moving northward its va.tcnrre"v 
of heated water, meets here an ice-cold stream descending'^^^i?^ 
Arctic Sea, and is turned eastward toward the coasts of Eurf'^ '"^ 
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It. Lawrence deposits here the accumulations of silt which its waters 
lave disengagca in their lengthened course, and forms great banks 
fhich stretch for many hundreds of miles out into the ocean. These 
tanks are the haunt of icebergs escaping from the frozen North; 
»orpetual fogs clothe them in gloom ; but they offer to man wealth 
uch as he cannot elsewhere win from the sea. The fisheries of the 
Newfoundland Banks were the earliest inducement which led Euro- 
leans to frequent those seemingly inhospitable shores. The Mari- 
ime Provinces were more easily accessible than Canada, for thej 
.bounded in conmiodious inlets where ships could enter and he 
ecure. They were placed at the difficult entrance to the St. Law- 
ence valley, and their value was more inunediately apparent. Their 
wssession was keenly contended for at a time when England had 
lot made up her mind to seek, and France scarcely cared to retain, 
ilie interior of the northern continent. 

The Cabots were the first Europeans who looked upon the rugeed 
shores of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, and England theremre 
cUinied those regions as her own. But France actually took pos- 
session of the Acadian peninsula. Small settlements were founded 
iiere and there, and a profitable trade in furs was carried on with the 
Indians, who came from sreat distances on the main-land to acquire 
ihc attractive wares whidi the white men offered. During its first 
century Acadie had an imquiet life. Eneland would allow the poor 
colonists no repose. During those perioos — and they constantly re- 
curred— when the two great European powers were at war, the rov- 
Bg ships of England were sure to visit the feeble Acadian settle- 
nents, bringing ruin sudden and deep. The colonists of Massa- 
diusetts or of distant Virginia, now grown strong, did not wait for 
he pretext of war, but freely invaded Acadie even during the inter- 
nals of peace. The French incautiously provoked the resentment 
)f their Indian neighbors, and the treacherous savages exacted bloody 
rengeance for theu' wroxigs. And as if foreign hostihty were not 
sufficient, civil wars ragea amon^ the Acadians. At one unhappy 
time there were rival governors m Acadie, with battles, sieges, mas- 
sacres of Frenchmen by French hands. But even these miseries did 
Qot prevent some measure of growth. Before Acadie finally passed 
iway from France there were twenty thousand Frenchmen engaged 
in its fisheries and its fur-trade. 

A hundred years after the first French settlement on the Acadian 
peninsula there came to a close, in the reign of Queen Anne, the des- 
)latin^ war against Louis XIV., which King William had deemed 
essential to the welfare of Europe. England, as was her practice at 
such seasons, had possessed herself of Acadie. Hitherto she had 
been accustomed to restore Acadie at the close of each war. Now 
she determined to retain it; and exhausted France submitted, by the 
treaty of Utrecht, to the loss. Acadie became Nova Scotia; Port 
Royal became Annapolis, in honor of the English Queen. Cape Bre- 
ton, an island adjoining Acadie on the north, was suffered to remain 
a French possession ; and here France hastened, at vast expense, to 
build and fortify Louisburg, for the protection of her American 
trade. Thirty years later the English besieged and took Louisburg. 
Prance strove mird, but vainly, to regain a fortress the loss of whicn 
shook her hold of all her American possessions. A great fleet sailed 
bom France to achieve this conquest, but evil fortune attended it 
from the outset. The English captured some of the ships; tempest 
wrecked or scattered the others. Fresh efforts invited new djisas- 
ters; the attempt to repossess Louisburg was closed by the destruc- 
tion or capture of an entire French fleet. But France had fought 
more successfully in India; and when the terms of the treaty of Aix- 
laChapelle came to be adjusted, she received back Louisburg in ex- 
change for Madras. It remained in her possession for ten years 
more, and then passed finally away from her, along with all the rest 
of her American territory. 

The first care of England, when Nova Scotia became decisively 
hers, was to provide herself with a fortified harbor and naval station 
adequate to the wants of her extended dominion. Her ships in large 
numbers frequented those western waters, intent upon the protection 
of her own interests and the overthrow of the interests of France. 
Borne well -defended and easily -accessible position was required, 
where fieets could rendezvous, where ships could refit, from which 
the possessions of France in the north and of Spain in the south 
pould be menaced. A site was chosen on the eastern shore of the 
island, where a magnificent natural harbor opens to the sea. Here, 
pn a lofty slope, arose the town of Halifax, the great centre of Brit- 
ish naval influence on the American coast. Four thousand advent- 
urers arrived from England, tempted by liberal offers of land. Dur- 
ing the months of one orief sunmier houses were built, and defences 
were erected against unfriendly ndghbors. The forest-trees of that 
lovely hillside disappeared, and in their place arose a busy English 
town. 

The Indians of Nova Scotia did not look with approval upon the 
occupation of their territory by the English. They luiked in the 
woods around Halifax, or they stole silently alonj; by night in their 
light canoes, and as they found fitting opportunity the^ plundered 
ail slew. Once they burst upon the sleeping crews of two vessels 
lying in the harbor, murdering some, and carrying away others to 
De sold to the French at Louisburg. England held the Frenchmen 
of the province responsible for these outrages. The Acadians were 
& suupte, light-hearted people, living contentedly in the rude comfort 
which the harvest of sea and of land yielded to them. But they did 
Qot at once assent to the revolution which handed them over to a 



foreign power, and they refused to swear allegiance to the English 
King. The Governor dealt very sternly with these reluctant sub- 
jects. He gathered up as many as he could find, and, having crowd- 
ed them on board his ships, he scattered them among the southern 
English colonies. He burnt their houses, he confiscated their goods. 
Nearly one-half of the Acadians were thus sent forcibly away from 
homes which were ricrhtfuUv their own. Of the others, some escaped 
into the woods, and finally into Canada. Many perished under this 
cruel treatment, and nearly all fell from comparative ease and com- 
fort into extreme wretchedness. 

For some years Nova Scotia was without any semblance of repre- 
sentative government, contenting herself with the mi^d despotism of 
the Governor. At length, when this arrangement ceased to give sat- 
isfaction, an Assembly chosen by the people met in Halifax. Hence- 
forth Nova Scotia enjoyed the privilege of self-government, and her 
political history runs, for the most part, parallel with that of Canada. 
She had the same prolonged conflict wiUi the Governor in regard to 
control of the revenue, the same grievance of a despotic family com- 
pact, the same determination that the advisers of the Governor should 
be responsible to the Assembly. The population was mixed and in- 
harmonious. There were Germans ana Dutchmen ; there were some 
renmants of the Acadians who had been permitted to return; there 
were American loyalists fleeing before triimaphant republicanism ; 
there were the Enfflish who foimded Halifax. Soon, however, the 
preponderance of the EngUsh element was decisive, and Nova Sco- 
tia was spared those envenomed dissensions which difference of race 
original^ in the Canadian provinces. At the dose of her separate 
existence Nova Scotia did not embrace with entire cordiali^ the 
project of confederation. A stromg minority opposed union ; but 
wiser counsels in the end prevailed, and this provmce, although not 
without hesitation, cast in her lot with the others. 

Nova Scotia has an area equal to rather more than one-half that 
of Scotland, with a population of four hundred thousand persons; 
and as nearly all of these are natives of the province, it does not ap- 
pear that many strangers have recently sought homes upon her sou. 
The country is beautifully diversified with valley and with hill, and 
bright with river and with lake. Much of the land is abimdantly 
fertile, and a careful and intelligent system of cultivation is prac- 
tised. Near the seaboard are vast treasures of coal and iron, oi cop- 
per and tin. No equal length of coast in any part of the world has 
been more abundantly supplied with convement harbors. In a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles there are no fewer than twelve harbors 
capable of receiving the largest vessels in the British navy. The 
salmon rivers of Acadie are second only to those of Scotland. The 
ocean-fishings are so productive that Nova Scotia exports products 
of the sea to the annual value of one million sterling. 

New Brunswick is the latest bom of the Amencan settlements. 
For many years after the conquest her fertile soil lay almost uncul- 
tivated, and her population was nothing more than a few hundred 
fishermen. It was at the close of the American War of Indepen- 
dence that the era of progress in New Brunswick began. Across 
the frontier, in the New England States, were many persons who 
had fought in the British ranks to perpetuate a system of govern- 
ment which their neighbors had agi^ea to reject as tyrannical and 
injurious. These men were now regarded with aversion, as traitors 
to tlie great cause. Finding life intolerable amid surroimdings so 
uncongenial, they shook from their feet the dust of the revolted 

})rovinces, and moved northward with their families in quest' of 
ands which were still ruled by monarchy. Five thousand came in 
one year. They came so hastily, and with so little provision for 
their gwn wants, that they must have perished but for the timely 
aid of the Govemmoit. But their presence added largely to the im- 
portance of New Brunswick, which was now dissociated from Nova 
bcotia, and erected into a separate province. At this time, when she 
attained the dignity of an administration specially her own, her pop- 
ulation was only six thousand, scattered over an area nearly equal 
to that of Scotland. But her soil was fertile; she abounded in coal 
and in timber ; her fisheries were inexhaustibly productive. Her 
progress was not unworthy of the advantages with which Nature 
had endowed her. In twenty years her inhabitants had doubled. 
In half a century the struggling six thousand had increased to one 
hundred and fifty thousanoT To-day the population of New Bruns- 
wick exceeds three hundred thousand. This rate of increase, al- 
though the numbers dealt with are not large, is greatly higher than 
that of the United States themselves. In the treaty by which Eng- 
land recognized the independence of her thirteen colonies the boun- 
dary of New Brunswick and of Maine was fixed carelessly and un- 
skilfully. It was defined to be, on the extreme east, a certain river 
St. Croix. Westward from the source of that river it was a line 
drawn thence to the highlands, dividing the waters which flow to 
the Atlantic from those which flow to the St. Lawrence. The rec- 
ords even of diplomacy would be searched in vain for an a^ement 
more fertile in misunaerstanding. The negotiators were absolutely 
ignorant of the country whose limits they were appointed to fix. 
£si)ecially were they unaware that the devout Frenchmen who first 
settled there were accustomed to set up numerous crosses along the 
coast, and that the name La Croix was in consequence given to 
many rivers. In a few years it was found that the contracting pow- 
ers differed as to the identity of the river St. Croix. The Americans 
applied the name to one stream, the British to another. That por- 
tion of the controversy was settled in favor of Britain. But a more 
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■eriouB difficulty now rose to view. The powers differed as to the 
locality of the *' highlands" designated by the treaty, and a '-'dis- 
puted territory " of twelve thousand square miles lay between the 
competing boundair-lines. For sixty jrears angry debate raged over 
this territory, and tne strife at one period came to the perilous verge 
of actual war. The people of New Brunswick exercised the privi- 
lege of felling timber on the disputed territory. The Governor of 
Maine sent an armed force to exx>el tlie intruders, and called out ten 
thousand militiamen to assert the rights of America. The Governor 
of New Brunswick replied by sending two regiments, with a com- 
petent artiUery. Nova Scotia voted monev and troops. But the 
time had passed when it was possible for England and America to 
fight in so light a quarrel as this. Lord Ashburton was sent out by 
England; Daniel Webster, on the part of America, was appointed 
to meet him. The dispute was easily settled by assigning seven 
thousand square miles to America and five thousand to New Bruns- 
wick. 

Newfoundland was the earliest of the British settlements on the 
northern shores of America, and it was also, down to a late period, 
the most imperfectly known. Even from the time of its discovery 
by Cabot the value of its fisheries was perceived. English fishing- 
vessels followed their calling on the Newfoundland coast during 
the reign of Henrv VIII., and the trade then begun was never inter- 
rupted. ' England had always asserted proprietary rights over the 
island; but she did not at first attempt to enforce exclusive posses- 
sion of its shores, and the ships of all European nations were at lib- 
erty to firh without obstruction. But the vast importance tof those 
fisheries became more and more apparent. It was not merely or 
chiefly the liberal gain which the traffic yielded. Of yet greater 
account was the circumstance that the fisheries were a nursery in 
which was trained a race of hardy and enterprising sailors, capable 
of upholding the honor of the English fiag. A century after Cabot's 
voyage the sovereignty of Newfoundland and the exclusive right 
to fish on its shores were claimed for England; and the claim was 
enforced by the confiscation of certain foreign ships, which were 
peacefully returning home, laden with the gains of a successful 
season. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century there were upon the 
island three hundred and fifty families, scattered in fifteen or sixteen 
petty settlements. By this time the persons who resorted to the fish- 
eries had become sensitively alive to the preservation of the trade, 
and looked with disfavor upon the increase of a permanent popu- 
lation. They were able to obtain from the reckless Government of 
Charles II. an order that the settlers should depart from the island; 
and the barbarous edict was enforced by burning down the houses 
and wasting the fields of the inhabitants. 

It was not En^and alone to which the fisheries of Newfoundland 
were of value. France was equally in earnest in her desire to gain 
control of the coveted territory. She had one or two small settle- 
ments, and she had been able bf one happy stroke to gain posses- 
sion of the whole island. The triumph, however, was not enduring, 
for England speedily reclaimed all that she had lost. By the treaty 
of Utrecht, wnen Louis XIV. was reduced by the victorious arms 
of Marlborough to the last extremity of exhaustion, France ceded to 
England all her claims upon Newfoundland — preserving still, how- 
ever, her right to participate in the fisheries. 

Down almost to the close of last century Newfoundland was with- 
out any proper government or administration of justice. England 
would not recognize the island as a colony, but persisted in regard- 
ing it as a mere fishery. The substitute for government was proba- 
bly the rudest device which has ever been adopted by anv civilized 
country. The master of the fishing-vessel whidi arrived nrst on the 
coast was the "Admiral" for the season, chaiged with the duty of 
maintaining order among the crews of the omer ships, governing 
the island m>m the deck of his vessel. The great industry of New- 
foundland — ^her fisheries— was always prosperous, and yielded large 
gains to the mother country. But her infant settlements struggled 
up to strength and importance in the face of many discouragements, 
which were negligently or wilfully inflicted. 

The area of Newfoundland is equal to two-thirds that of England 
and Wales, and her population is one hundred and fifty thousand. 
For three hundred and fifty years after Cabot's discovery the inte- 
rior of the island had never been explored by Europeans, and was 
wholly unknown, excepting to a few Indian hunters. Only so re- 
cently as 1822 an adventurous traveller accomplished for the first 
time a ioumey across the island. The enterprise was attended with 
much difficulty and some danger. The country was found to be 
rugged and broken. Innumerable lakes and marshes opposed the 
traveller's progress, and imposed tedious deviations from ms course. 
The journey occupied two months, during which the traveller and 
his Indian companions were obliged to subsist by the chase. No 
traces of cultivation were discovered, and no inhaoitants. The na- 
tives of Newfoundland were the only race of American savages who 
persistently refused to enter into relations with the white men. They 
maintainea to the end a hostile attitude, and were shot down and 
finally exterminated as opportunity offered. 

Newfoundland has on her western coast, and along the valleys 
through which her rivers fiow, some tracts of rich land on which 
grain might be grown. She has, too, much good pasturage; and al- 
though her winters are lon^ and severe, her brief summer has heat 
enough to ripen many vaneties of fruit and vegetables. She has 



coal, iron, and limestone. Her savage inhabitants fed on the fle^ 
of deer, which wandered in vast herds in the woods ; and thej 
clothed themselves in the rich furs of bears, wolves, beavers, and 
other wUd creatures. The first settlers found the noble Newfound- 
land dog living in a very debased condition — ^hunting in packs, and; 
manifesting tendencies not superior to those of the wolf. But his 
higher nature made him amenable to civilizing influences, and be 
quickly rose to be the trusted companion and fnend of man. 

CHAPTER XV. 

THB FBOVmCBB OP THB NORTH- WEST. 

The boundary-line which marks the southern limit of British terri 
tory divides the continent into two not very unequalportions. Ob 
one side stretches out the vast area covered by the United States— 
the home of fifty million people— -the seat of the manifold industria 
which their ener^ has called into existence. On the other side 
there lies a yet wider expanse of territory, whose development is still 
in the future. Northward and westward of the original line of set- 
tlement in the valley of the St. Lawrence the possessions of Great 
Britain are nearly equal in extent to the whole of Europe. Toward 
the Atlantic vast pine-forests cover the ground. Toward the Paci^e 
are sreat moimtain-ranges, rich with mineral treasures, destined to 
yiela wealth to the men of future generations. The central portion 
of the continent is a vast expanse of rich farm-laud, where the 
slightest efforts of the husbandman yield lavish increase.* Great 
navigable rivers, which take their origin in the Rocky Mountains, 
traverse the continent, and wait, silent and unused, to bear the traf- 
fic which coming years must bring. The Saskatchewan, after a 
course of thirteen hundred miles, and the Red River, whose sources 
are veiy near those of the Mississippi, after fiowing nearly seven 
hundred miles, pour their ample fioods into Lake Winnipeg — ^a vast 
sheet of water, covering an area equal to one-third that of Bcotlani^ 
The Nelson River cames the waters of Lake Winnipeg into HudsoD 
Bay by a course of three hundred miles, which could easily be ren- 
dered navi^ble for ships of large burden. 

Lake Winnipeg is in the latitude of England; but the genial in- 
fluences of the Gulf Stream do not visit mose stem coasts, whose 
temperature is largely governed by the ice-cold currents of the Arctic 
Ocean. The climate is severe, the winter is long. During five or 
six months of the year the country lies under a covering of snow; 
river and lake are fast bound by frost; the thermometer occasion- 
ally sinks to fifty degrees below zero. This stem dominion does 
not pass gradually away — it ceases almost suddenly. The snow dis- 
appears as if by magic; the streams resume their interrupted flow; 
trees clothe themselves with foliage; the plains are ^y with crasa 
and flower. At one stride comes the summer with its fierce heat, 
with its intolerable opulence of insect life, with its swift growth and 
ripening of wild fruits, and of the seeds which the sower has scat- 
tered over the fertile soil. 

At the coming of Europeans into America this magrnificent region 
was possessed by numerous tribes of Indians, who gained their food 
and clothing almost wholly by the chase. In course of years the 
white man unmd that the Indian would sell, for trivial payment, rich 
furs which were eagerlv desired in Europe. The Indian came to 
understand that he could exchange his easily-obtained furs for the 
musket which the strangers brought and taught him to use, for the 
beads with which he loved to omament himself, for the seductive 
liquors which quickly asserted a destructive mastery over his savage 
nature. Out of these experiences there arose trading relations be- 
tween the Indians of the North-west and the adventurous Europeans 
who from time to time made their way into those mysterious regions. 
A sagacious Frenchman perceived the advanta^ which was to be 
gained by an organized and systematic prosecution of this lucrative 
commerce. He proposed the enterprise to his countrymen, but it 
failed to command their support. The baffled projector made his 
wav to England, and obtained access to Prince Rupert, to whom he 
unfolded his scheme. A quarter of a century had passed since the 
fierce charges of Rupert's cavalry swept down the troops of the Par- 
liament at Naseby and Newark, since he himself had been chased 
from Muston Moor by the stem Ironsides of Cromwell. The prince 
was now a sedate man of fifty. The vehemence of his youth had 
mellowed itself down to a love of commercial adventure. He lent 
a willing ear to the ingenious Frenchman. His influence with the 
public procured the formation of a company whose paid-up capital 
was £10,500. His influence with his cousin. King Charles, sufficed 
to obtain a charter. The liberal monarch bestowed half a continent 
upon these speculators, on no more burdensome terms than that they 



* "It was here that Canada, emersloff from faer woods and forests, first gazed 
npon her rolling prairies and anezplorea North-west, and learned, as by an nnex- 
pected revelation, that her historical territories of the Caondas— her eastern sea- 
boards of New BroDSwick, Labrador, and Nova Scotia; her Lawrentian lakes and 
▼allejs^rn-lands and pastures—thongh themselves more ezieuaive than half « 
dozen Enropean kingdoms, were bat the vestibales and antechambers to that till 
then undreamed-of Domimou, whose illimita1)le dimensions alike coufonnd tht 
arithmetic of the surveyor and the verification of the explorer. It was hence that, 
counting her past achievements as hut the preface and prelude to her (titnre ex- 
ertions and expanding destinies, she took a tre»h deparinre, received the aflBstof 
of a more imperial iuspiraticm, and felt herself no longer a mere settler alone tbs 
banks of a single river, but the owner of half a continent; and, in the magnttuds 
of her possession, in the wealth of her resources, in the sinews of her msterisl 
might, tne peer of any power on the earth.**— Lord DnrvBUM, Oop§mor-g0fural V 
Ccmada. Speech in the City Ball, Winnipeg, Sfptembert 1877. 
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should pay two elks and two black beayers to the sovereign when- 
soever he visited their territory. " The Ctovemor and Company of 
Adventurers trading into Hudson Bay " were endowed by this lib- 
eral monarch with " all countries which lie within the entrance of 
Hudson's Straits, in whatever latitude they may be, so far as not 
poss^sed by other Christian States." Thus largely privileged, the 
adventurerB entered upon a career of unusual success. In a few 
years they paid a dividend at the rate of fifty per cent. ; a little later 
they trcblea their capital out of profits, and paid to share-holders 
twenty-five per cent, upon the increased amount; still later the cap- 
ital was once more trebled from the same source, without diminu- 
tion of the rate of dividend. 

The fur-trade was one of the most lucrative of which merchants 
bad any experience. The savages who overthrew the Roman em- 
pire had introduced to Southern Europe the beautiful furs of the 
north. HenceforUi the article was in urgent demand. Great ladies 
sought eagerly, for purposes of ornament, such furs as those with 
which the northern savage clothed himself and his children — sought 
eagerly, but often unsuccessfully, for demand outstripped supply, 
li was certain that Europe would purchase at liberal prices all the 
furs which the adventiurers were able to brin^. 

The Hudson Bay Company entered with vigor upon this inviting 
field. They established a fort near the coast, and made it known 
among the Indians that they were prepared to trade. With as little 
delay as possible they pushed their settlement far into the interior. 
Scattered at great intervals across the continent arose the little trad- 
ing-stations. They were composed of a few wooden huts, with a 
strong surrounding palisade or wall ; with well- barred ^tes ; with 
loop-holes, from wnich, in case of need, the uncertain clients of the 
Company could be controlled by musketry. These posts were ordi- 
narily established near rivers, accessible to the savages by canoe or 
by sledge. Their loneliness was extreme. For hundreds of mUes 
on every side stretched the dense forest or the boundless prairie, un- 
trodden by man. At fixed seasons— once or twice in the year — the 
natives appeared, bearing the spoils of the chase — skins, oil, the tusk 
of the walrus, feathers, oried fish. Ordinarily the entire tribe come 
on this great mission. They encamp before the fort. An officer 
goes forth, and the gate is Jealously barred behind him. Gifts are 
exchanged, and speeches effusively affectionate and confiding. 
Within the fort are stores filled with wares which the Company has 
brought from afar — blankets, beads, scalping-knives, fisn-hooks, 
muskets, ammunition, tea, sugar, red and yellow paints for purposes 
of personal adornment. These strange traders enter in groups of 
three or four, for they cannot be trusted in larger numbers. They 
deposit the articles which they offer ; the Company's servants put a 
value upon these, and hand over an e(}uivalent, according to the 
choice of theur customer. Money, until lately, would have been 
worthless to the Indian, and none was offered. At one time spirits 
were supplied, with frightful results in uproar and violence ; but 
tliis evil practice has been discontinued or carefully restricted. 
When the negotiation is concluded, the Indians withdraw and re- 
same their wanderings. 

The Company supplied such government as the unpeopled conti- 
nent required. They had many rivals in the lucrative commerce 
which they carried on, and it was often needful for them to defend 
by arms their coveted monopoly. The French strove during many 
years to drive out the English and possess the fur-trade. Frendh 
Bbips-of-war appeared in the bay ; French soldiers attacked the posts 
of the Company. Scarcely had those angry debates been silenced 
by the victory of Wolfe, when a yet more formidable competition 
arose. Some enterprising Canadians founded a rival Company, and 
traded so prosperously that in a few years they had established nu- 
merous stations, and possessed themselves of much of the trade 
which had hitherto been enjoyed by the older Company. Peroetual 
strife raged between the servants of the rival institutions. Battles 
were fought ; much blood was shed ; the revenues of the Hudson 
Bay CompMiy decayed ; its rich dividends wholly ceased. At 
length a union of the companies closed these wasteful feuds, and 
"Stored the almost forgotten era of prosperity. 

For a century and a half from the formation of the Company there 
was no attempt to colonize the vast region over which its dominion 
extended. Tiie Englishmen and Scotdimen who occupied the trad- 
ing-Btations were the only civilized inhabitants of the North-west. 
The stations were in number about one hundred ; the entire white 
population did not exceed one or two thousand. There were sta- 
tions on the Mackenzie River, within the Arctic Circle, where the 
cold was so intense that hatchets of ordinary temper shivered like 
glass at the first blow. There were stations on the Labrador coast, 
and twenty-five hundred miles away from these there were stations 
on the Pacific. The Company did not desire to carry civilization 
into this wilderness. The interests of the fur-trade are not pro- 
moted by civilization. That industry cannot live within sound of 
tiie settler's axe, or where the yellow com waves in the soft winds 
of autumn. It prospers only where the silence of the forest is un- 
brolien— where the fertile glebe lies undisturi)ed by the plough. 
I'he Company gave no encouragement to the coming in of human 
^ings, in presence of whom the more profitable occupancy of beaver 
and bison and silver fox must cease. At length, and for the only 
time, the traditional policy was departed from. While the struggle 
^ith the rival Company still raged. Lord Selkirk, who was then 
t^^^airman of the Hudson Bay Company, bethought him of sending 



out a number of Scotch Highlanders to found a permanent settle- 
ment, and thus give preponderance to the interests of which he was 
the guardian. At that time the Duke of Sutherland was in process 
of removing small farmers from his estates in Sutherlandshire, in or- 
der that he might give effect to modem ideas on the subject of sheep- 
farming. Lord Selkirk collected a band of these dispossessed High- 
landers, and settled them in the solitudes of the Winnipeg valley. 
The point which he selected was near the confluence of the Red 
River and the Assiniboin, and forty miles from the lake into which 
these rivers fall. It was many hundred miles from a human habita- 
tion. This lonely colony was the only seat of population on all the 
northem portion of a vast continent. But the soil possessed re- 
markable fertility, and the Scotchmen were robust and industrious. 
Gradually they were joined by other adventurers to whom the sever- 
ity of the climate was without terrors. Ejected Highland crofters, 
soldiers disbanded after Waterloo, sought in little groups this remote 
and dimly-known region. The retired servants of the Company 
came to spend the evening of their days in the settlement. A line 
of block houses and of cultivated farms stretched for many miles up 
the vaDeys of the Assiniboin and Red River. A cluster of wooden 
huts received the name of Winnipeg, and started upon its career as 
a prairie town at a rate of progress so leisurely that in 1871 it held 
no more than four hundred inhabitants. Fort Garry, the chief seat 
of the Company's authority, added to the dignity of the colony, 
which soon became the recognized metropolis of all the North- west- 
em region. Its growth has not been rapid, but it has been steady ; 
and the population, if we accept the mean of very diverse estimates, 
is probably now about fifteen thousand souls. These are largely 
Scotch ; but there are also French and Indians, and there has been 
a copious admixture of the European and native races. There are 
Scotch half-breeds and French half-breeds, in whom the aspect and 
the qualities of both races are combined, and many of whom are 
not inferior in intelligence and education to their European parent- 
age. 

In course of years political government by trading companies be- 
came utterly discredited in England. The government of the East 
India Company had long been regarded with disapproval; after the 
great mutiny of 1867 occurred, it was felt to be mtolerable. No 
voice of authority was raised in favor of its longer continuance, and 
the political functions of the Company were extinguished as incon- 
sistent with the general welfare. The Hudson Bay Company was 
not more fortunate in its rule than the great sister Company liad 
been. Latterly it had failed to maintain order among the scanty 
population over which it presided. Occasionally, when its officers 
pronounced an unacceptable sentence, the friends of the offender 
forced the prison-doors, and set the prisoner free. The Company 
was willing to be relieved from the burden of an authority which it 
was no longer able to exercise. The new Donunion of Canada de- 
sired to add to its possessions the vast domain of the Hudson Bay 
Company. A transfer which was sought for on both sides was not 
difficult to arrange. The Company received the sum of £800,000 
and certain portions of land around its trading-stations. All besides 
passed into Uie hands of the Canadian Government. 

The authorities who negotiated this transaction seem to have 
thought mainly of the land, and very little of the people who dwelt 
upon it. The people now claimed to express themselves, and they 
did so by methods which were rude and inconvenient. The French 
and French half-breed population refused to concur in a transfer 
which they regarded as injurious to their rights. They were sensi- 
tive on the subject of their title to the properties which they occu- 
pied ; and with reason, for many of them had no claim excepting 
that which occupancy may be supposed to confer. It was rumored 
among them that their new mlers mtended to eject them from their 
holdings; and the entrance upon the scene of various survejdngpar- 
ties was accepted as evidence of this purpose. The excited people 
took up arms, and formed a provisional government. Their leader 
in the rebellion by which they hoped to throw off the authority of 
Canada and Great Britain, and establish themselves as an indepen- 
dent nation, was Louis Riel, an ambitious but reckless young French 
Canadian. Riel became President of the new Republic, and gathered 
an armed force of six hundred men to uphold the national dignity. 
He tumed back at the frontier the newly-appointed Govemor ; he 
seized Fort Garry, in which were ample stores of arms and provi- 
sions ; he imprisoned all who offered active opposition to his rule. 
The distant Canadian Government looked on at first as amused with 
this diminutive rebellion. They did not think of employing force 
to restore order ; they sought the desired end by persuasion. The 
Roman Catholic archbishop of the district was then in Rome, occu- 
pied in solving the problem of papal infallibility. He was invited 
to desist from the absorbing pursuit ; to return to the Red River, and 
incline his erring flock to thoughts of peace. He made the sacrifice; 
he left Rome, and arrived in Canada. But while he was still toiling 
homeward across the snowy wilderness, events occurred which fatal- 
ly complicated the position and rendered an amicable solution im- 
possible. 

A party of loyal inhabitants made a hasty and ill-prepared rising 
against the authority of the provisional government. They were 
easily beaten back by the superior forces under Riers command, 
and some of them were taken prisoners. Among these was a Cana- 
dian named Scott, who had distinguished himself by his obstinate 
hostility to the rule of the usurpers. Riel determined to overawe 
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his enemies, and compel the adherence of hia friends by an act of 
conspicuous and unpardonable severity. Poor Scott was subjected 
to the trial of a mock tribunal, whose Judgment sent him to death. 
An hour later he was led forth beyond the gate of the fort. Kneel- 
ing, with bandaged eyes, among the snow, ne was shot by a firing- 
pvty of intoxicated half-breeds almost before he had time to realize 
the cruel fate which had befallen him. 

This shameful murder invested the Red River rebellion with a 
sravity of aspect which it had not hitherto worn. There arose in 
Canada a vehement demand that the criminals should be punished 
and the royal authority restored. The despatch of a military force 
sufficiently strong to overbear the resistance of the insurgent French- 
men was at once resolved upon. 

Unusual difficulty attended this enterprise. Fort Garry was 
twelve hundred miles distant from Toronto. One-half of this dis- 
tance could be accomplished easily by railway and by steamboat ; 
but beyond the northern extremity of Lake Superior there were six 
hundred miles of dense and pathless forest traversed by a chain of 
rivers and of lakea. On these waters, broken by dangerous rapids 
and impassable falls, no vessel but the light birch canoe of the Indian 
had ever floated. By this seemingly impracticable route it was now 
proposed that an army carrying with it the elaborate equipment of 
modem war should make its way to the valley of the Wmnipeg. 

Happily there was at that time in Canada an officer endowed with 
rare power in the department of military organization. To this clffi- 
cer, now well known as Sir Garnet Wolseley, was intrusted the task 
of preparing and commanding the expedition. No laurels were 
gained by the forces which Colonel Wol^ley led out into the wilder- 
ness ; for the enemy did not abide their coming, find their modest 
achievements were unnoticed amid the absorbing mterest with which 
men watched the tremendous occurrences of the war then raging 
between Germany and France. Nevertheless, the Red River expedi- 
tion claims an eminent place in the record of militarv transactions. 
It is probably the solitary example of an army advancing by a 
lengthened and almost impracticable route, accomplishing its task, 
and returning home without the loss of a single life either in battle 
or by disease. And the wise forethought which provided so effect- 
ively for idl tJie exigencies of that unknown journey is more admi- 
rable than the generalship which has sufficed to gain bloody victories 
in many of our recent wars. 

In little more than two months from the commission of the crime 
^ which it went to avenge, the army set forth. It was- composed of 
twelve hundred fighting men, of whom two-thirds were Canadian 
volunteers, and the remainder British regulars. Two hundred boats, 
a few pieces of light artillery, and provisions for sixtv davs, formed 
part of its equipment. The expedition passed easily along Lake 
Huron and Lake Superior, and disembarked in Thimder Bay. From 
this point to the little Lake Shebandowan was a distance of fifty 
miles. There was a half -formed road for part of the way, and a 
river scarcely navigable. So toilsome was this stage of the journey 
that six weeks pa^ed before those fifty miles were traversed. At 
length the boats floated on the tranquil waters of Lake Shebandowan. 
In an evening of rare loveliness the fleet moved from the place of 
-embarkation, and the forest rung to the rejoicing cheers of the 
rowers. 

Thus far the troops had been toiling up steep ascents. Now they 
had reached the hign land forming the water-shed, from which some 
streams depart for Hudson Bay, others for Lake Superior and the 
St. Lawrence. For many days their route led them along a chain 
of small lakes, on which they rowed easily and pleasantly. But at 
the transition from lake to lake there ordinarily presented itself a 
portage— a name of fear to the soldiers. At the portage all disem- 
barkS. The innumerable barrels which held tlieir supplies, the 
aitUlery, the ammunition, the boats themselves were taken on shore, 
and carried on men's shoulders, or dragged across the land which 
divided them from the next lake. Forty - seven times during the 
progress to Lake Winnipeg was this heavy labor undergone. But in 
the face of all difficulties the progress was rapid. The health of the 
men was perfect, their spirits were high, and their carrying power so 
increased by exercise that they were soon able to carrv double the 
load which they could have faced at the outset. No spirituous 
liquors were served out, and perfect order reigned in the camp. The 
heat was often oppressive ; the attacks of mosquitoes and similar in- 
sects were intolerable. But the forethought of the general had pro- 
vided for each man a veil which protected his face, and each boat 
carried a jar of mosquito-oil to fortify the hands. In the early days 
of August the boats passed along Rainy Lake, a beautiful sheet of 
water fifty miles in length, and entered the river of the same name. 
Rainv River is a noble stream, eighty miles in length, and three to 
four hundred yards in width. The scenery through which it flows 
is of great beauty. Oak-trees of large erowth, open glades stretch- 
ing far into the forest, luxuriant grass, flowers in endless variety and 
rich profusion, all suggested to tne men the parks which surround 
great houses in England. Helped bv the current, Rainy River was 
traversed at the rate of five or six miles an hour, and the expedition 
reached the Lake of the Woods. Issuing thence, it entered the 
Winnipee River. 

Here t^e difficulties of the expedition thickened. The Winnipeg 
is a mafi:nificent stream, one hundred and sixty-three miles in length 
— broad and deep, flowing with a rapid current, often between lofty 
cliffs of granite. In its course, however, there are numerous falls in 



which boats cannot live. Twenty -five times the stores were un^ 
shipped, and the boats drawn on shore. Frequent rapids occunvd 
down which the boats were guided, not without danger, by the ekUr 
ful hands of the Indian boatmen. ' No loss was sustained, and af ut 
five days of this toilsome and exciting work the boats entered Lake 
Winnipeg. For one day they steerea across the south-eastern por- 
tion of the lake ; for one day more they held their course up Red 
River. They left their boats at two miles' distance from Fort 
Garry, and under rain falling in torrents, and by roads ankle-deep 
with tenacious mud, they advanced to seek the enemy. 

Colonel Wolseley had used precautions to prevent any knowledge 
of his approach from being carried to the fort. He was unable to 
learn what Riel intended to do. and the men marched forward in the 
eager hope that the enemy would abide their coming. As thej 
neared the fort the gates were seen to be shut, and cannon looked 
out from the bastions and over the gate-ways. But on a closer view 
it was noticed that no men were b^<^e the guns, and the hopes of 
the assailants fell. A moment later, and the fort was known to be 
abandoned ; men were seen at a little distance in rapid fiight. Riel, 
it appeared, had meditated resistance, if he could induce his follow- 
ers to fight. He had been able to build some hope, too, upon the 
six hundred miles of almost impassable country which lay between 
him and Lake Superior. Soothing his anxieties by this dream, the 
President of the Red River RepuUic breakfasted tranquilly on this 
closing day of his career. But lust as his repast was ended there 
were seen from tl^e windows of the fort, at a distance of a few han- 
dred yards, and marching with swift step toward him, the twelve 
hundred men who had come so far to accpmplish his overthrow. 
The blood of Scott was upon his guilty hands. The wretched man 
saddled a horse and galloped for life ; and the victors did not seek 
to interrupt his fiight. The Red River rebellion was suppressed, 
and British authoritv was restored in the vallev of the Winnipeg. 

Until very recently the vast wheat -field of the North-west was 
almost worthless to man; even now its development has only begun. 
It is difficult to overestimate the influence on the future course of 
human affairs which this lonely and inaccessible region is destined 
to exert. In the valleys of Lake Winnipeg and its tributary streams 
two hundred million acres of land, unsurpassed in fertility, wait the 
coming of the husbandman. Its average production of wheat may 
be stated at thirty bushels per acre— more than double that of the 
valley of the Mississippi, and rather more than can be gained from 
the soil of England by careful and expensive cultivation.* Great 
Britain imports annually one hundred million bushels of wheatr- 
scarcely more than one-sixtieth part of the production of the Winni- 
peg valley, were its enormous capability fully drawn out. The soil 
is of surpassing richness, and yields its ample fruits so easily that in 
an ordinary season the cost of producing a quarter of wheat is esti- 
mated at no more than fifteen shillings. Port Nelson on the Hudson 
Bay — the natural shipping point of all this region — is eighty miles 
nearer than New York is to Liverpool and the markets of England 

The valley of the Winnipeg has been hitherto practically inacces- 
sible. The "Red River expedition spent three months on the loumej. 
Many of the settlers had required even longer time to reach the ge- 
cluded paradise which they sought. To a vast majority of the Brit- 
ish people the existence of this territory is still unknown. The boats 
of the Hudson Bay Company formed its only medium of communi- 
cation with the outside world. Until the Winnipeg valley has been 
opened by railway or by steamboat, it must remam valueless for any 
better use than as a preserve for the wild creatures which yield fur, 
and as a home for the Indians who pursue them. 

But the needful facility of transport is now being gjuned; the dis- 
tance which has shut out the human family from tms splendid do- 
main is now in course of being abridged. Winnipo?, now grown 
into a town of fifteen thousand inhabitants, and rapicUy increasing, 
has a direct railway connection with St. Paul, the diief city of Mb- 
nesota. The Northern Pacific — a line whose progress was delayed 
for years by financial disaster— is now advancing westward from its 
starting-pomt on Lake Superior, and will soon be opened two hun- 
dred and fifty miles beyond Winnipeg. The Canadian Pacific, 
largely subsidized by €k)vemment, is pushinf its way westward to- 
ward Columbia and the ocean. The obstacks to navigation in the 
Nelson River have been carefully examined with a view to their re- 
moval, so that vessels of large size may pass from Lake Winnipeg to 
Euroi)e. 

These increased facilities of transport have produced their ex- 
pected result. A large inflow of settlers began two or three years 
ago, and continues year by year with growing energy. Many thou- 
sand immigrants came to the Winnipeg valley in 1877-78. During 
the laitey year three million acres of rich wheat-lands were put under 
the plough, adding to the supply of human food a quantity almost 
equal to the entire British import of wheat. The new setUers are, 
for the most part, experienced farmers, who have been attracted 
hither by the superior advantages of the soil. Some of them come 
from Europe, but a larger number come from the old Canadian prov- 
inces, and irom those States of the Union which lie near the frontier. 
Most of them are men who have sold the lands which they formerly 
owned, and come with capital sufllcient to provide the most approved 



• With careflil hnsbandry much better resnltB are obtained. A yield of forty U» 
flfly busliels is common, and a prize wiu recently awarded to a fiirmer whose land 
yielded one buudred and fire boshela 1 
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a^calAiral df^pliknced. The price for 'vtrliich l6!nd cab be obtained 
Ib inconsiderable; Imd while the average holding does not exceed two 
hundred acres, many persons have acquired large tracts. 

The rapid settlement of this central territory of Canada is one of 
the CTeat social and political factors of the future for Canada and 
for Europe. The development of the vast resources of Manitoba 
must hasten the progress of the Dominion to wealth and considera- 
tioD. To the mwers of food on the limited and highly -rented fields 
of Europe it nimishes reasonable occasion for anxiety. To those 
who are not producers, but only consumers, it gives, in stronger terms 
than it has ever previouslv been given, the acceptable assurance that 
the era of famine lies far oehind — that the human family, for many 
generations to come, will enjoy the blessing of abundant and low- 
priced food. 

Between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific there lies a vast 
tract of fertile land, possessing an area equal to six times that of Eng- 
land and Wales. Tnis is British Columbia— the latest-bom member 
of the confederation, which it entered only in 1871. The watere of 
the Pacific exert upon its climate the same softening influence which 
is carried by the Gulf Stream to corresponding latitudes in Europe, 
and the average temperature of Columbia does not differ materially 
from that of England. Gold is found in the sands of the rivers 
which flow down from the Rocky Mountains; coal in abundance lies 
near the surface; large tracts are covered with pine-forests, whose 
trees attain unusual size;* many islands stud the placid waters which 
wash the western shores of the province; many navigable inlets 
sweep far into the interior— deep into forests, for the transport of 
whose timber they.provide ample convenience. In the streams and 
on the coasts there is an extraordinary abundance of fish; on the 
tenks of the Praser River the English miner and the Indian fisher- 
man may be seen side bj side purauing their avocations with success. 
The wealth of Columbia secures for her a prosperous future; but as 
yet her development has only begun. Her population is about 
twelve thousand, besides thirty thousand Indians. Her great pine- 
forests have yet scarcely heard the sound of the axe; her rich valleys 
lieuntUled; her coal and iron wait the coming of the strong arms 
which are to draw forth their treasures; even her tempting gold- 
fields are cultivated but slightly. Columbia must become the home 
of a numerous and thriving population, but in the mean time her 
progress is delayed bv her remoteness and her inaccessibility. 

Columbia heiiBelf reels deeply this temporary frustration of her 
destiny. Her recent political history has been m large measure the 
history of a grievance. When she entered the confederation, the 
4)ominion Government engaged that in two years there should be 
commenced, and in ten years there should be completed, the con- 
struction of a railway to connect the seaboard of Columbia with the 
railway system of Canada. In that time of universal inflalion such 
engagements were contracted lightly. A little later, when cool refiec- 
tion supervened, it was perceived tnat the undertaking was too vast 
for the time allowed. Canada took no action beyond the ordering of 
surveys; Columbia, in her isolation, complained loudly of the ffuth- 
lessness of her sistere. The impracticable contract was reviewed, 
and a fresh engagement was given to the effect that the work should 
begin so soon as surveys couldfbe made, and should reach completion 
in sixteen yeara. The work is now in progress; and Columbia, not 
without impatience and some feeling of wrong, has consented to 
postpone the opening of that era of prosperity which ^e full surely 
knows to be in store. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FR06BB88 OF THE CANADIAN NATION. 

Canada is, in respect of extent, the noblest 'colonial possession 
over which any nation has ever exercised dommion. It covera an 
jrea of three million three hundred and thirty thousand square miles. 
Our great Indian Empire is scarcely larger than one-fourth of its 
size. Europe is larger by only half a million square miles ; the 
Inited States is smaller to nearly the same extent. The distances 
with which men have to deal in Canada are enormous. From Ot- 
tawa to Winnipeg is fourteen hundred miles — a Journey equal to 
that which separates Paris from Constantinople. The adventurous 
^veller, who would push his way from Winnii)eg to the extreme 
Northwest, has a farther distance of two thousand miles to traverse, 
pe representatives of Vancouver Island must travel two thousand 
five hundred miles in order to reach the seat of government. The 
journey from London to the Ural Mountains is not greater in dis- 
tance, and is not by any means so diflJcuU. From Halifax, the 
Kipital of Nova Scotia, to New Westminster, the capital of British 
Columbia, there is a distance of four thousand miles— about the 
same distance as that which intervenes between London and CHW- 
^gp, or between London and the sources of the Nile. 

The people on whom has devolved this vast heritage are in num- 
1^ about four million. It is greatly beyond their powers, as yet, 
to subdue and possess the continent upon whose fringes they have 
^ttled. Nevertneless, their progress is now so rapid in numbera 
and industrial development, and the wealth which hes around them 
^ so great, that year by year they must fill a larger place ui the 

ArJ^ prwence of Lord Dnfferln a pine-tree waa felled whose height was two hnn- 
iSi f iST^ feeLand whose riogs gave evidence of ad ago which daied from the 



world's rae^rd, and exercise a wider influence upon the course of 
human amtira. At the beginning of the century they numbered 
scarcely a (juarter of a million — ^Uie slow growth of two hundred 
yeara of misgovemment and strife. Twenty-five yeara thereafter 
their numbera had more than doubled; in the following quarter of 
a century they had trebled. During the ten yeara from 1851 to 
1861 the annual increase was one hundred and twenty thousand; in 
the following decade it was at the rate of sixty thousand, of which 
less than one-half was by immigration. The increase is mainly 
rural ; there are no very powerful influences favoring the growth 
of great cities. Montreal has a poptdation of one hundred and seven 
thousand; Quebec, of sixty thousand; Toronto has grown to fifty 
thousand; Halifax to thirty thousand. All European nations are 
represented on Canadian soil. Of English, Scotch, and Irish there 
are over two million; of Frenchmen over one million. Germans, 
Russians, Dutchmen, Swiss make up the remainder. The fusion 
of races has yet made imperfect progress; the characteristic aspect 
and habits of etich nationality remain with little modification. 

The Canadian people maintain a large and growing commerce, 
one-half of v^hich is with the mother country. Their exports are 
eighteen million pounds ; their imports are twenty-six million 
pounds. They purchase iron largely in England, the time having 
not yet come when their own abundant stores of this article can 
be made available. They import annually four million tons of 
coal ; but the approaching close of this traffic is already fore- 
shadowed by the circumstance that they ahso export the product 
of their own mines to the extent of four hundrea thousand tons. 
Textile manufactures are steadily gaining importance in Canada ; 
but, as yet, the people clothe themselves to a large extent in the 
woollen and cotton fabrics of the old country. 

Canada sells annually the produce of her forests to the extent of 
five million sterling, and of her fields to the extent of four million. 
The harvest of the sea yields a value of over two million, of which 
one-half is sent abroad; the fura which her hunters collect bear a 
value of half a million. She extracts from the maple-tree sugar to 
the annual value of four million ; her frugal cottagera gather an- 
nually two million pounds of honey from the labora of the bee. 

The lumber-trade is the most characteristic of Canadian industries. 
On the eastern portion of the Dominion, stretching northward to- 
ward the Arctic regions, illimitable forests clothe the ^ound. For 
the most part these are yet undisturbed by man. But m the valleys 
of streams which flow into the St. Lawrence, notably in the valley 
of the picturesque Ottawa, the lumber -trade is prosecuted with 
energy. Year by year as autumn draws toward its close numerous 
ban<& of woodsmen set out for the scene of their invigorating la- 
bora. A convenient locality is chosen near a river whose watere 
give motion to a saw-mill, and will in due time bear the felled timber 
own to the port of shipment.^ ' A hut Lb hastily erected to form the 
home of the men during the winter months. The best trees in the 
neighborhood are selected, and fall in thousands under the practised 
axe of the limiberman. When the warmth of approaching summer 
sets free the watere of the frozen stream the trees are floated to the 
saw-mill, and cut there into manag[eable lengths. They are then 
formed into great rafts, on which villages of huts are built for tiie 
accommodation of the returning woodsmen. The winter months 
are spent in cutting down the timber; the whole of the summer is 
often spent in conducting to Quebec or the Hudson the logs and 
planks which have been secured. The forests of Canada are a 
source of great and enduring wealth. They form also the nursery 
of a hardy, an enduring, and withal a temperate population ; for 
the lumberman ordinarily dispenses with the treacherous support 
of alcohol, and is content to recruit his energies by the copious use 
of strong tea and of salted pork. 

The occupation of about one-half of the Canadian people is agri- 
culture. In the old provinces there are nearly five himdred thou- 
sand peraons who occupy agricultural lands. Of these, nine-tenths 
own the soil which they till; only one-tenth pay rent for their lands, 
and they do so for tne most part only until they have gained 
enough to become purchasere. The agricultural laborer — a class 
so numerous and so little to be envied in England — is almost un- 
known in Canada. No more than two thousand i)eraons occupy 
this position, which is to them merely a step in the progress toward 
speedy ownerehip. land is easily acquired; for the Government, 
recognizing that the grand need of Canada is population, oflere land 
to every man who wSl occupy and cultivate, or sells at prices which 
are little more than nominal. The old provinces are filling up 
steadily if not with rapidity. During the ten yeara from 1851 to 
1861 the land under cultivation had become greater by about one- 
half. During the following decade the increase was in the same 
proportion. Schools of a^culture and model farms have been 
established by Government, and the rude methods by which cultiva- 
tion was formerly carried on have experienced vast ameliorations. 
Agriculture has become less wasteful and more productive. Much 
attention is given to the products of the dairy. Much care has been 
success! ulhr bestowed upon the improvement of horses and cattle. 
The manufacture and use of agricultural implements has largely in- 
creased. The short Canadian summer lays upon the farmer the 
pressing necessity of swift harvesting, and rendere the help of ma- 
chinery specially valuable. In the St. Lawrence valley the growing 
of fruit IS assiduously prosecuted ; and the apples, peare, plums, 
peaches, and grapes of that region enjoy high reputation. Recess 
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almost invariably rewards the industrious Canadian farmer. The 
rich fields, the well-fed cattle, the comfortable farm-houses, all tell 
of prosperit^r and contentment. 

The fisheries of the Dominion form one of its valuable industries. 
The eastern coasts are resorted to by myriads of fishes, most promi- 
nent among which is the cod-fish, whose preference for low temper- 
atures restrains its farther progress southward. Sixty thousand 
men and twenty-five thousand boats find profitable occupation in 
reaping this abundant harvest. A Minister of Fisheries watches 
over tms great industrv. Seven national institutions devote them- 
selves to me culture of fish, especially of the salmon, and prosecute 
experiments in regard to the introduction of new varieties. 

The Mercantile Navy of the Dominion is larger than that of 
France. It comprises seven thousand ships, of the aggregate ton- 
nage of one million and a quarter; while the tonnage of Great 
Bntain is six million. Canada has invested in her shipping a capi- 
tal of seven and a half million sterling. She uses the timber of her 
forests in building ships for herself and for other countries. The 
annual product of her building-yards is considerably over a million 
sterling. 

The burden laid by taxation upon the Canadians is not oppressive. 
Taxation is raised almost entirely in the form of custom and excise 
duties, and amounts to four million sterling. This is an average 
rate of one pound for each of the population; not differing appre- 
ciably from the rate of taxation in the United States, but being con- 
siderably less than one-half of that which now prevails in Great 
Britain. 

Canada trusts for her defence against foreign enemies to her 
militia and volunteers, of whom she has nominally a lar^ force. 
But only a handful of these are annually called out for a few days 
of drill, and the Dondnion spends no more than two hundred thou-* 
sand pounds upon her military preparations. Her fieet is equally 
modest, and consists of a few small steamers which serve on the lakes 
and rivers, and mount in all about twenty guns. 

Besides the outlays incurred in carrying on the ordinary business 
of Gk>vemment, larse sums, raised by loan, are annually expended 
on public works. Navigation on the great rivers of Canada is in- 
terrupted by numerous rapids and falls. Unless these obstructions 
be overcome, the magnificent water-way with which Canada is en- 
dowed will be of imperfect usefulness. At many points on the riv- 
ers and laKes canals have been constructed. The formidable im- 
pediment which the great Fall of Niagara offers to navigation is 
surmounted by the W elland Canal, twenty-seven miles in length, 
and on which, with its branches, two and a half million sterling have 
been expended. Much care is bestowed, too, upon the deepenm^ of 
rivers, and the removal of rocks and other obstructions to naviga- 
tion. The vast distances of Canada render railways indispensable 
to her development. The Canadian Government and people have 
duly appreciated this necessity. They have already instructed 
seven thousand miles of railway, and are proceeding rapidly with 
farther extension. The cost of railways already maae amounts to 
eighty million sterling, of which Government has provided one- 
fourth. Very soon Canada will have a length of railway equal to 
one-half that of Great Britain. But the msposition to travel has 
not kept pace with the increased facilities which have been pro- 
vided. The average number of journeys performed annually by 
each Englishman is seventeen, while the Canadian average is not 
quite two. 

There still remain in the various provinces of the Dominion about 
ninety thousand Indians to represent the races who possessed the 
continent when the white man found it. Two-thirds of these are in 
the unpeopled wastes of Manitoba and British Columbia ; the re- 
mainder are settled in the old provinces. The Indian policy of Can- 
ada has been from the beginmng just and kind, and it has borne ap- 
propriate fruits. The Governments of tiie^United States have sig- 
nally failed in their management of their Indian population. Faitn 
has not been kept with the savages. Treaties have again and again 
been made by the Government and violated by the people. Lands 
have been assigned to the Indians, and forcibly taken from them so 
soon as possession was desired by any considerable number of white 
men. Large grants of food and clothing have been given by the 
Government, and shamelessly intercepted by dishonest traders. Out 
of transactions such as these have sprung bitter hatreds, ruthless 
massacres, inflicted now by the red man, now by the white, and a 
state of feeling under which a Western American will, on slight 
provocation, shoot down an Indian with as little remorse as he would 
slay a stag. Canada has dealt in perfect fairness with her Indians. 
She has recognized always the right of the original occupants of the 
land. She has fulfilled with infiexible ffdth every treaty into which 
she has entered. The lands allotted to the Indians have been se- 
cured to them as effectively as those of the white settler, or have 
been acquired from them by fair process of sale and purchase. The 
Indians have requited with constant loyalty the Government which 
has treated them with justice. While the french ruled Canada there 
was perpetual strife with tlie Indians, as there is to-day in the United 
States. Canada under the British has never been disturbed by an 
Indian war. 

The Indians of the older provinces have adopted settled habits 



and betaken themselves to a^culture. In Ontario they are steadilj 
increasing in numbers and intelligence. Drunkenness diiziinisbes 
education is eagerly sought; hunting gives place to farming; thede 
scendants of the barbarous Iroquois have been transform^ into b 
dustrious and prosperous citizens. In Quebec there is also progress 
but it is less rapid, and the old drunken habits of the people have 
not yielded so completely to the influences which surround then 
The Indians of British Columbia are still very drunken and debaa-l 
and their numbers diminish rapidly. In Manitoba and the ^ho! 
North-west the condition of the Indians is very hopeful. Dnmi 
enness is almost unknown; crime is very rare; the demand for schoc/ 
and for persons who can teach how to build houses avd till the ><>" 
is universal and urgent. The buffalo has been the support of th 
North-western Indian. Its flesh was his food, its skin was his cIotL 
ing, the harness of his horse, the projperty by whose sale all his r 
maining wants were supplied. The mnumerable multitudes of bii! 
falo wmch frequented the plains maintained in the Indian c&mp t 
rude affluence. But the buffalo gives place before advancing civiii 
zation, and the Indians in alarm .hasten to And new means of eu!> 
sisfence. 

The problem which savage occupants present to the civilized ir.n 
who settle on their lands has been solved in Canada by the hmiV 
but rare device of friendly and perfectly fair dealing. The red in»."- 
of Canada live contentedly under the rule of the strangers, and protr 
that they are able to uphold themselves by the white man's indcv 
tries. They adopt his lang^uage, often to the disuse of his own, ti' 
dress, his customs, his religion. Not only do the two races live in 
concord ; their blood has been largely mixed. The native race U 
probably doomed to disappear, but this will not be the result of tIiv 
fence or even of neglect. The history of the Indian race in Canaih 
will close with its peaceful absorption by the European races whiib 
possess the continent. 

Thirty years ago the Canadians, borrowing largely from their 
neighbors of the united States, perfected their common-school $p 
tem. Schools adequate to the wants of the population are provide^l 
A Board chosen by the people conducts the school business of tb? 
district. The costs are defrayed by a local tax, supplemented by 'i 
grant from the treasury of the province. In general, no fees an 
charged; primary education is absolutely free. The French Cana 
dians manifest less anxiety for education than their British iiet.'h 
bors, and have not yet emerged from the iterance which tll-T 
brought with them from Europe, and in whidi they were sufftrrJ 
for generations to remain. In Toronto and the maritime proyinc^ 
the means of education are ample, and are very generally taken uJ 
vantage of by the colonists. # 

A noble heritage has been bestowed upon the Canadian people 
Treasures of the sea and of the soil, of forest and of mine, are their; 
in lavish abundance. Their climate, stern but also kindly, faTor? 
the growth of physical and mental energy. They enjoy freedc-ra 
in its utmost completeness. Their peaceable surrounding esems 
tiiem from the blight of war and the evils of costly defensive prep. 
ration. For generations these inestimable advantages were in larje 
measure neutralized by the enfeebling rivalries which divided tli« 
provinces. But internal dissension has been silenced by confedera 
tion, and Canada has begun to consolidate into a nation. DifferemK 
of religion and of race still hold a place amon^ the forces which are 
shaping out her future, but the antipathies which they once ingpin d 
have almost passed away. The distinctions of Catholic and Protec- 
tant, Englishman and Frenchman, are being merged in the commoQ 
designation of Canadian, which all are proud to bear. The welfare 
of Canada, her greatness in the years of the future, are assured not 
merely by the vastness of her material resources, but still more br 
the spirit which animates her peoi)le. The destiny toward which 
the Canadian people are hastemnff is fittingly indicated by the elo- 
quent words of one of the ablest of their Governor-generals. * ' H(>w- 
eter captivating," said Lord Dufferin, "may be the sights of beaa- 
ty prepared by the hands of Nature, thej are infinitely enhanced bF 
the contemplation of all that man is domg to turn to their best ad- 
vantage the gifts thus placed within his reach. In every directioa 
you see human industry and human ener^ digging deep the fcmn- 
dations, spreading out the lines, and markm^ the inviolable bountl^ 
ries upon and within which one of the most intelligent and happier 
offsets of the English race is destined to develop mto a proud and 
great nation. The very atmosphere seems impregnated with the t x 
hilarating spirit of enterprise, contentment, and hope. The sigbM 
and sounds which caressed the senses of the Trojan wanderer ii 
Dido's * Carthage ' are repeated and multiplied in a thousand dif ^r 
ent localities in Canada, where flourishing cities, towns, and villagH 
are rising in every direction with the rapidity of a fairy tale. An|^ 
better still, pan passu with the development of these material c^i 
dences of wealth and happiness is to be observed the growth of p^ 
lilical wisdom, experience, and ability, perfectly capable of copii - 
with the difllcult problems which are presented in a country when 
new conditions, foreign to European experience, and complicati»'iii 
arising out of ethnological and geographical circumstances, an; r'>a 
stantly requiring the application of a statesmanship of the hi^Itic 
order." 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 



CHAPTER I. 



DISCOVERY AND CONQTJEBT. 

CoLuicBUB prosecuted, down to the close of life, the great work 
of discovery to which, as he never ceased to feel, €k>d had set him 
apart. He occupied himself almost entirely amon^ those lovely isl- 
ands to which Providence had guided his uncertam way, seeing al- 
most nothing of the vast continents, on the right hand and on the 
left, which he had gained for the use of civilized man. Once, near 
the island of Trinidad, he was suffered to look for the only time upon 
the glorious main-land, so lavishly endowed with heauty and with 
wealth. Once again he sailed along the coasts of the isthmus and 
landed upon its soil. But he scarcely passed, in his researches, be- 
rond the multitudinous.islands which lay around him on every side. 
He sailed among them with a heart ful£ at the outset, of deep, sol- 
emn joy ovei: the unparalleled victory which had been vouchsafed 
to him; full, toward trie close, with a Sitter sense of ingratitude and 
perfidy. He had made his first landing on the little island of San Sal- 
vador. Voyaging thence, he miickly found Cuba, " the most beauti- 
ful island that eves ever beheld, full of excellent ports and profound 
rivers." Then he discovered Hispaniola and Jamaica, and a multi- 
tude of smaller islands. Thirteen years of life were still left to him, 
and Columbus was content to expend them among the sights and 
sounds which had caressed his delighted senses at his first coming 
into this enchanted world. 

But there were other adventurers, allured by the success which 
had crowned the efforts of Columbus, and hastening now to widen 
the scope of his inquiry. Five years from the first landing of Co- 
lumbus John Cabot had explorea the northern continent from Lab- 
rador to Florida. Many navigators who had sailed with Columbus 
in his early voyages now fitted out small expeditions, in order to 
inake fresh discoveries on the southern continent. Successive ad- 
venturers traversed its entire northern coasts. One discovered the 
great river of the Amazons ; another passed southward along the 
coasts of Brazil. Before the century closed almost the whole of the 
northern and eastern shores of South America had been visited and 
explored. 

Ten or twelve years after Columbus had discovered the main-land 
*there was a Spanish settlement at the town of Darien, on the isth- 
mus. Prominent among the adventurers, who prosecuted, from this 
centre of operations, the Spaniard's eager and ruthless search for 
gold was Vasco Nufiez de Balboa— a man cruel and unscrupulous 
as the others, but giving evidence of wider views and larger powers 
of mind than almost any of his fellows. Vasco Nuftez visited one 
day a friendly diief, from whom he received in gift a large amount' 
of gold. The Spaniards had certain rules which guided them in 
the distribution of the spoils, but in the application of these rules 
disputes continually fell out. It so happened on this occasion that 
a noisy altercation arose. A younff Indian prince, regardinff with 
unconcealed contempt the clamor of the greeav strangers, told them 
that, since they prized gold so highly, he would show them a coun- 
try where they might have it in abundance. Southward, beyond 
the mountains, was a ereat sea; on the coasts of that sea there was a 
land of vast wealth, where the people ate and drank from vessels of 
gold. This was the first intunation which Europeans received of 
the Pacific Ocean, and the land of Peru on the western shore of the 
continent. Vasco Nufiez resolved to be the discoverer of that un- 
known sea. Among his followers was Francisco Pizarro, who be- 
came, a few years later, the discoverer and destroyer of Peru. 

Vasco Nufiez gathered about two hundred well-armed men and 
a niunber of dogs, who were potent allies in his Indian wars. He 
climbed with much toil the mountain-ridge which traverses the isth- 
mus. After twenty-five days of difiScult journeying his Indians told 
him that he was almost in view of the ocean. He chose that he 
should look for the first time on that great sight alone. He made 
his men remain behind, while he, unattended, looked down upon the 
Sea of the South, and drank the delight of this memorable success. 
Upon his knees he gave thanks to God, and joined with his follow- 
ers in devoutly singing the Te Deum. He made his wajr down to 
the coast. Wadine into the tranquil waters, he called his men to 
witness that he took possession for the kings of Castile of the sea 
and all that it contained— a large claim, assuredly, for the Pacific 
covers more than one-half the surface of the ^lobe. 

Many of the adventurers realized large gams in gold and pearls 
from their trading with the natives; but the hunger of the Spaniards 
for gold was still utterly unsatisfied. No considerable quantity of 
gold had been found in the islands, but the constant report of the 
natives pointed to regions in the interior where the precious metals 
abounded. On the main-land, beside the Gulf of Paria, the early 
voyagers were able to obtain more ample supplies. When Colum- 
bus explored the Mosquito country and Costa Rica, he found the 
natives in possession of massive ornaments of gold, on which they 
did not seem to place very special value. Still the natives spoke of 
ft country far away among the mountains where gold and precious 
stones were profusely abundant. The Spaniards continued to ad- 



vance in the direction to which these rumors pointed. As they ap- 
proached the northern portions of Central America evidences of 
higher civilization and greater wealth multiplied around them. The 
natives lived in houses solidly built of stone and lime, their temples 
were highlv ornamented, the soil was more carefully cultivated here 
than elsewnere; above all, there was much gold, which could be ob- 
tained in exchange for the worthless trinkets offered by the stran- 
gers. At length the Spaniards arrived on the borders of Mexico, 
and held intercourse with the chief who ruled over the region to 
which they had come. 

When tne Spanish Governor of Cuba heard of the tempting wealth 
of Mexico, he determined to send out an expedition sufficiently strong 
to effect the conquest of the country. Hernando Cortes, then a young 
man of thirty-three, was intrusted with the guidance of this arduous 
enterprise. Cortes was a man of middle height and slender figure, 
with pale complexion and large dark eyes; of grave aspect, and with 
an air of command which secured prompt obedience; of resolution 
which no danger could shake; inexhaustibly fertile of resource, and 
eminently fitted, therefore, to lead men who were about to encounter 
unknown perils. Cortes, having placed his fleet under the protec- 
tion of St. Peter, and having kindled the enthusiasm of his men by 
assurances of glory and wealth and divine favor, sailed for the coast 
of Yucatan. His forces numbered seven hundred Europeans and 
two hundred Indians. He had fourteen pieces of artillery. His 
enemies had not yet seen the horse, and Cortes sought anxiously to 
have the means of overawing them by the sudden attack of cavalry. 
But horses were scarce, for they had still to be brought from Eu- 
rope, and only sixteen mounted men rode in his ranks. These di- 
minutive forces were embarked in eleven little ships, the largest of 
which did not exceed one hundred tons burden. 

Cortes disembarked his army on a wide sandy plain where now 
stands the city of Vera Cruz, the chief seaport of Mexico. He was 
within rather less than two hundred miles of the capital of the 
country, and he sent to demand access to the presence of the King. 
Pictures, which represented the ships and the cannon and the horses 
of the Spaniards, had been forwarded to Montezuma, who pondered 
with his councillors those symbols of mysterious and terrible power. 
The council failed to ascertain the true character of the strangers, 
and remained in doubt whether they were supernatural beings or 
merely the envoys of some distant sovereign. Montezuma came to 
the conclusion that in any case they should be persuaded to depart 
and leave his country in peace. He sent an embassy to point out 
the dangers of the journey, and request his unwelcome visitors to re- 
turn to their own land. But, by a fatal indiscretion, the ambassadors 
supported the King*s request by rich gifts — a helmet filled to the 
brim with gold; two circular plates of gold and silver "as large as 
carriage-wheels;^ a multitude of ornamental articles of costly ma- 
terial and beautiful workmanship. The greedy eyes of the Span- 
iards glistened with delight as the treasures of the simple monarch 
were spread before them. From that moment the ruin of Montezu- 
ma was sealed. 

Cortes prepared for his advance upon the Mexican capital by de- 
stroying all the ships of his fleet with one solitary exception. There 
were faint hearts among his men, and fears which counselled early 
return to Cuba. Cortes had accepted for himself the alternative of 
success or utter ruin, and he purposed that his men should have no 
other. When the enfeebling possibility of escape was withdrawn, 
he roused their courage by appeals to the complex motives which 
swayed the Spaniards of that day. Tlie desire to plant the cross on 
the temples of the heathen, the craving for glory and for sain, nerved 
the hearts of the warriors, who now, trusting to the skill of their 
leader and the protecting care of Divine Providence, went forth to 
the conquest of a great empire. 

Their way led at first across plains sodden and rendered almost 
impassable by the summer rain. Soon they left the plain and began 
to climb the long ascent of the Cordilleras, up toward the great ta- 
ble-land where the city of Mexico stands. They left, too, the warmth 
of the coast, and traversed a dreary mountain region, swept by cold 
winds and tempests of sleet and snow. They pa^ed under the shad- 
ow of volcanic mountains whose fires had been long extinguished; 
they looked down the sheer depths of dizzy precipices, and saw, far 
below, the luxuriant vegjetation which a tropical heat drew forth. At 
length they came within the fertile and populous territory of the 
Tlascalans— a bold republican people who maintained with difi^cul- 
ty their independence against the superior strength of Montezuma. 
Cortes sought the alliance of this people; but they unwisely rejected 
his overtures and attacked his army. It was not till the close of two 
days of fighting that Cortes routed his assailants. The bold savages 
endured the dreaded attack of Spanish horsemen, the murderous 
discharge of Spanish artillery; they offered their defenceless bodies 
to the Spanish sword and lance, and were slaughtered in thousands, 
while their feeble arms scarcely harmed the invaders. The humbled 
Tlascalans hastened to conclude peace, and a great fear of the irre- 
sistible strangers spread far and wide among the population of the 
plateau. Montezuma once more sent large gifts of the gold which 
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the Spaniards loved, and vainly begged them to forbear from com- 
ing to his capital. 

Fifteen miles from Tlascala stood the city of Cholula, which Cor- 
tes now received an invitation to visit. Cortes found Cholula "a 
more beautiful city than any in Spain," lying in a well-tilled plain, 
with many lofty towers, and with a dense population. Montezuma 
had enticed the Spaniards hither that he might destroy them, and to 
that end he had prepared an ambuscade of twenty thousand Mexi- 
can troops. But Cortes detected the plot, and having drawn a hnrge 
assemblage of the chiefs and their followers into the great square, 
he gave the signal for an indiscriminate and unsparing massacre. 
The defenceless people fell in thousands; and Cortes, satisfied wiUi 
the fearful lesson he had taught, erected an altar and cross, address- 
ed the priests and chiefs on the excellences of the Christian religion, 
and resumed his advance on Mexico. 

For a few leagues the way led up the steep side of a great volcan- 
ic mountain, then in a state of eruption, although its nres are now 
extinguished. A dense forest for^ time impeded their march ; then, 
as they ascended, vegetation ceased, and they passed within the line 
of everlasting snow. At length, rounding a i&oulder of the moun- 
tain, the great valley of Mexico, seen afar in that clear air, spread it- 
self before them in all its glory of lake and city, of garden and for- 
est and cultivated plain. There were Spaniards who looked with 
fear upon the evidences of a vast population, and demanded to be 
led back to the security of the coast; but for the most part tiie sol- 
diers, trusting to the skill of their leader and the favor of Heaven, 
thought joyfully of the vast plunder which lay before them, and 
hastened down the mountain-side. 

The city of Mexico contained then a population which the Span- 
iards estimated at three hundred thousand souls. It was built in a 
shallow salt-water lake, and was approached by many broad and 
massive causeways, on some of which eight horsemen could ride 
abreast. The streets were sometimes wholly of water ; sometimes 
they were of water flanked by solid foot-paths. There were numer- 
ous temples; the royal palaces excelled those of Europe in magnifi- 
cence; the market-place accommodated fifty thousana persons, and 
the murmur of their bargaining spread far over the city; the dwell- 
ings and the aspect of the common people spoke of comfort and 
contentment. 

Montezuma received his unwelcome visitors with munificent al- 
though reluctant hospitality, and assigned one of lus palaces as their 
place of residence while it should please them to remain. Cortes, 
whose desire to convert the heathen was of equal urgency wiUi 
his desire to plunder them, took an early opportunity to acquaint 
Montezuma with the leading doctrines of the Christian faith, and to 
assure him that the gods of tlie Mexicans were not gods at all, but 
"evil things which are called devils." But the unconvinced hea- 
then refused lus doctrine, and expressed himself satisfied with his 
gods such as they were. 

For several days Cortes lived peaceably as the guest of Montezu- 
ma, pondering deeply the next step which he must take in this mar- 
vellous career. He perceived the full danger of his position. A 
handful of invaders had thrust themselves among a'vast population, 
whose early feelings of wonder and fear were rapidly passing into 
hatred, and who would probably, erelong, attempt their destruction. 
Against this danger no guarantee was so immediately available as 
possession of the lying's person. With the calm decision in which 
lay much of his strength, Cortes rode down to the palace, attended 
by a competent escort, and brought the astonished but unresisting 
Montezuma home to the Spanish quarters. The Mexicans revered 
their sovereign with honors scarcely less than divine, and Cortes 
felt that white he possessed the King he was able to command the 
people. In a few days more Montezuma and his great lords pro- 
fessed themselves vassals of the King of Spain. 

For six months Cortes ruled Mexico. He dethroned the Mexican 
gods, and he suppressed the human sacrifices which the Mexican 

Sriests offered profusely to their hideous idols. He built sliips for 
efence; he sowed maize for food; he gave attention to mining, that 
he might have gold to satisfy the needs of the King of Spain. While 
he was thus occupied, he learned that eighteen ships had arrived 
near his little settlement of Vera Cruz. They carried a force of 
eighty horsemen, fourteen hundred foot-soldiers, and twenty pieces 
of cannon, sent by the Governor of Cuba, who was Jealous of his 
success, with instructions to arrest Cortes and his companions. It 
was a threatening interruption to a victorious career. Cortes de- 
volved his government upon Alvarado, a rugged soldier in whom he 
had confidence, and with only seventy men nastened to encounter 
his new foes. By skill and daring he achieved decisive success, and 
within a few weeks from the day he quitted Mexico he was ready to 
return, strengthened by the arms of those whom he had subdued, and 
whom he now gained over to his cause. 

But during those weeks events of grave imi)ort had occurred in 
Mexico. The absence of Cortes resulted in a visible diminution of 
the meek submission with which the Mexicans had hitherto demean- 
ed themselves toward their conauerors. Rumors arose that a revolt 
was in contemplation. Alvaraao resolved to anticipate the expected 
treachery. The time of the annual religious festival had come, and 
the great lords of Mexico were engaged in the sacred dance which 
formed the closing ceremonial. Su&enly a strong force of armed 
Spaniards attacked the undefended worshippers, six hundred of 
whom were slaughtered. The outraged city instantly rose agamst 



its murderous tyrants. The Spaniards endured at the hands of their 
despised assailants a blockade which must have quickly ended ic 
ruin unless Cortes had hastened to their relief. 

Cortes returned in time at the head of thirteen hundred soldiers, 
of whom one hundred were horsemen. He found the dty wholly 
turned against him. The next day a formidable attack was made: 
The streets and terraced roofs of the houses could not be seen, 
so densely were they covered by assailants; stones were thrown 
in such numbers that it seemed as if it rained stones; the arrows 
shot by the Mexicans so covered the courts of the fortress that it 
became difilcult to move about. The Indians attempted almost 
successfully to scale the walls, offering their undefended boeoms, 
with reckless disregard of life, to the musketry and artillery whose 
discharge swept them down by hundreds. Their feeble weapons 
wounded, but scarcely ever killed; but at the close of each day 
Cortes found his fiehtmg strength diminished by the loss of sixty or 
eighty men. Food could scarcely be obtained, for the people with- 
held supplies. To such a measure of intensity had the cruelty cf 
their oppressors kindled the hatred of the Indians, that they were 
willing to spend thousands of their own lives if by the costly sacri- 
fice they might compass the death of one Spaniard. It was necessary 
for Cortes to be gone. First, however, he would endeavor to conjure 
his assailants into submission by the voice of their King. The un- 
happy Montezuma came forth upon a balcony and besought the in- 
furiated people to cease from resistance. But the spell had lost its 
power, and the fallen monarch was struck down and fatally injured 
by a shower of arrows and of stones. Cortes left the city that nigbt 
His stealthy retreat was discovered, and the vengeful savages caught 
him at fearful disadvantage. They swarmed in their canoes around 
the broken bridges where the Spaniards had to pass. In the dark- 
ness the retreat speedily became a hopeless and bloody rout. Four 
hundred and fifty Spaniuds perished, with a large number of their 
Indian allies and one-half of the horses. The artillery was whoUv 
lost It is said that when Cortes became aware of the ruin which 
had been wrought, he sat down upon a great stone in a Mexican vil- 
lage and wept bitterly.* 

Cortes withdrew to Tlascala, where his allies, unacquainted with 
the practice of civilized life, adhered with unswerving loyalty to a 
fallen cause. Many of his soldiers were eager to quit the scene of 
their crushing defeat Cortes resolved to maintain his hold upon 
the country he had won. He united many states in a great league 
' for the overthrow of Mexico. He sent ships to Hispaniola for hones, 
men, and arms. He ordered brigantines to be built at Tlascala. Six 
months after his defeat he was again before Mexico with a force of 
nearly a thousand Spaniards and a hundred thousand native allies^ 
with horsemen, and musketeers, and a fleet of brigantines, to com- 
mand the lake and the approaches to the city. It was not till May, 
however, that active operations were commenced 

The siege lasted for almost three months. During many days 
Cortes forced his way constantly into the city, retiring at m^tf all 
to his camps in the outskirts. Always he inflicted fearnil slaughter 
upon the Indians, sparing neither age nor sex. Occasionally the brave 
savages had their revenge, and the Spaniards, looking up to the sum- 
mit of the great temple, witnessed in horror comrades offered in sac- 
rifice to the Mexican gods. Unwonted horrors attended this cruel 
siege. The Indian allies of Cortes frequently banqueted upon the 
bodies of their slain enemies, and frequently supplied the materials 
for a like ghastly feast. Famine and disease pressed heavUy on the 
doomed cHy; but no suffering or danger quelled the heroic resist- 
ance of the despairing people. At lengm Cortes resolved to destroy 
the beautiful dty, step by step as he gained it. The houses were 
pulled down and their materials thrown into the lake. The Mexi- 
cans refused to yield; tiiey desired only to die. Enfeebled by hun- 
ger they ceased to fight, and the siege became little more than a ruth- 
less slaughter of unresisting wretches. At length the new King was 
taken, and all opposition was at an end. The great mass of the 
population had perished. The lake and the houses and the streets 
were full of dead bodies. Palaces and temples and private dwelling 
had fallen. The Spanish historian,! who was present* and who m 
his time had witnessed many horrors, " does not know how he may 
describe " tliese. He had read the awful story of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, but he doubts whether its terrors equalled those which 
attended the fall of Mexico. 

The fame of this appalling success spread far and wide in Centra) 
America. From ^reieit distances southward embassies sought the 
conqueror, to conciliate his favor, to offer submission to the ffreat 
monardi whose servants had beaten to the ground the power of the 
Aztec tyrants. A thousand miles away Cortes had allies and vassals. 
Still farther to the south was the rich province of Guatemala, with 
great and well-built cities, the home of a people whose progress in 
the arts of civilized life was not inconsiderable. Reganling these 
people reports were carried to Cortes that they had lately manifest- 
ed to his allies dispositions less cordial than had heretofore existed. 
Three years had now passed since the conquest of Mexico, and Cortes 
and his followers were ready for new enterprises. An expedition, 

* The i^rent cyprem-tree behind which Cortes hid himself at one period dnrios 
the Noche Trista still retaios some measure of viUUtj. Beside it stands '*the 
Chorch of the Sad Ni^ht.'* A tramway line raas to the temple at Tacaba, where 
he is said to have renewed his troops next day. Part of the temple was remoTed 
to give space fur the tramway. t Bemal Diaa. 
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composed of two hun(lrt;d and eighty men, witb four cannon, with 
•*much ammunition and powder," was sent forth under Pedro de 
Alvarado to ascertain the truth of those statements which had been 
reported to Cortes. Alvarado, a gallant but ruthless warrior, forced 
his way into the fertile valleys of Guatemala. He fought manj bat- 
tles against great native armies, and inflicted vast slau^iter— himself 
almost unharmed. He slew the King; he overthrew cities; he gath- 
ered together the chiefs of a certain province, *' and as it was for the 
good and pacification of this country, he burnt them." The people 
were ffiven over as slaves to Spaniards who desired them. While 
busied with these awful arrangements the devout Alvarado did not 
fail to entreat that Cortes would appoint a solenm procession of 
Mexican clercy, to the effect that Our Lady might procure for him 
the succor of Heaven against the urgent perils of liis enterprise. 
Vndcr such auspices Guatemala became a Spanish possession. 

Among the followers of Vasco Nufiez there was a middle-aged 
Spanish yarrior, slow, silent, but gifted with a terrible pertinacity 
in following out his purposes. His name was Francisco Pizarro. 
He probably heard the young Indian tell of the wealth of Peru.* 
He was beside Vasco Nunez when that eager discoverer waded into 
the waters of the Pacific. A little later he arrested his chief and led 
him to a death of violence. He had taken part in an expedition in 
which the Spaniards, pursued by overwhelming forces, stabbed their 
prisoners as they retreated, and left them dying on the way, in order 
to hinder the pursuit. He was wholly without education, and was 
unable even to sign his own name. At this time he was living near 
Panama, on certain lands which he had obtained, along with the cus- 
tomary allotment of Indian laborers. Here he applied himself to 
caUle-f arming ; and his labors and his gains were shared with two 
partners — ^Almagro, the son of a labormg man, and De Luque, a 
school-master. The associates prospered m their industry, and it 
seemed probable that they would live in obscurity, and die wealthy 
country gentlemen. But Pizarro had never ceased to brood over 
the assurances, which he had heard ten years before, that there were 
in the south regions whose wealth surpassed all that the Spaniards 
had yet discovered. He wished to find a shorter path to greatness 
than cattle-farminff supplied, and he was able to inspire his associates 
with the same ambition. The scope of the copartnery was strangely 
widened. The rearing of cattle was abandoned, and a formal con- 
tract was entered into for the discovery and conquest of Peru. Pi- 
zarro was to conduct the enterprise; Almagro was to bring to him 
re-enforceraents and needful stores ; De Luque was to procure funds. 
The profits resulting from their efforts were to be equally divided. 
They were ridiculed in Panama as madmen; but the courage and 
tenacity of Pizarro sufficed to crown with terrible success purposes 
which m their origin seemed wholly irrational. 

The early history of the expedition was disastrous. Pizarro sailed 
from Panama on his career of conquest, attended by eighty men and 
four horses. He crept down the coast; landing occasionally to find 
only a rugged and barren country. Hunger fell on his followers, 
and many aied. The Indians assailed them with poisoned arrows, 
and slew some. The forests were impenetrably dense; the climate 
was unwholesome. Almagro brought a small re-enforcement; but 
the employment became intolerable, and the men, losing heart, re- 
turned to Panama. Pizarro, with only fourteen followers, sought 
shelter on an uninhabited island, *' which those who have seen it 
compare to the infernal regions." Here they spent three wretched 
months, living on shell-fish and what else the sharpened eye of hun- 
ger could discover. Strengthened by supplies wmch Almagro was 
able to send, they set forth once more ana moved southwara along 
the coast. And now they found the region of which they had 
dreamed so long. They landed in the norSiem part of Peru. Qold 
was everywhere. They found a temple whose walls were lined with 
plates of gold; a palace where every vessel, for use or for ornament, 
was formed of gold. The people were gentle, and received them 
hospitably. But Pizarro had no more than fourteen men with him 
—a force wholly inadequate for purposes of conquest. He returned 
to Panama, and thence to Spain, bearing to the King the thrilling 
story of his marvellous discovery. The King bestowed large rights 
of government upon the successful adventurer; and as the conver- 
sion of the natives was an end steadily prosecuted by the Spanish 
Government, a bishopric in the newly-found territory was assigned 
to his partner De Luque. But Pizarro had omitted to obtain honors 
or advantages for Almagro— an omission which drew in its train a 
long series of destructive strifes among the conquerors. 

Once more Pizarro set forth to conquer the great kingdom of 
which he now claimed to be governor. His forces consist©! of one 
hundred and eighty-three men and thirty-seven horses. He found it 
necessary io wait for additional strength; and he encamped in an 
unhealtht' locality, where his men suffered severely. At length he 
was joined by a re-enforcement of fifty-six men, one-half of whom 
were mounted. He had incurred a delay of seven months; but the 
time wa^ well spent. White he waited the Peruvians lightened his 
task by & civil war, in which multitudes perished. To secure re- 
treat, m levent of disaster, Pizarro resolved to found a city. He 
5 a cdinvenient site, and erected several strong buildings, among 
which weitt3 a church, a court-house, and a fortress. He left fifty 
men to j^rrison his settlement, to which he gave the name of San 



* See page 67. 



Miguel, in recognition of services rendered to him by that saint in a 
recent battle. He divided the neighboring lands among his citizens, 
and assigned to each a certain number of Indians — an arrangement 
which, as he was assured, was not merely indispensable to the com- 
fort of the settlers, but " would serve the cause of religion, and tend 
greatly to the spiritual welfare " of the savages thus provided for. 

And now his simple preparations were completed. He had learned 
that at the distance of twelve days' journey eastward beyond the 
great mountain barrier of the Cordilleras the Peruvian monarch was 
encamped with a powerful army, fiushed with victory in the civil 
war which had just closed. It seemed a wild adventure to go forth 
with a hundred and eighty men against an enemy computed at Mtv 
thousand. But Pizarro knew what Cortes had accomplished with 
means apparently as inadequate; he tnisted in the well-proved cour- 
age of his men, the vast superiority of their arms, and the favor of 
the saints. He had placed himself where hesitation must draw in 
its train inevitable ruin. But there was no hesitation in the steady 
purpose of the resolute, tenacious Pizarro. He determined to en- 
counter the victqrious Inca. He marched forth from the gates of 
his little town, eastward toward the mountains and the unknown 
perils which lay beyond. 

For several days the inarch of the Spaniards led them across the 
rich plains which lay between the mountains and the sea. Their 
progress was easy and pleasant, and they passed several well-built 
jand apparently prosperous towns, whose inhabitants hospitably sup- 
plied their wants. At length the vast heights of the Andes cast their 
shadows on the little army, and the toilsome ascent was begun. The 
path was so steep that the cavalry dismounted and with difficulty 
led their horses upward; so narrow that there was barely room for a 
horse to walk; in many places it overhung abysses thousands of feet 
in depth, into which men and horses looked with fear. As they 
rose, the opulent vegetation of the tropics was left behind, and they 
passed through dreary forests of stunted pine-wood. The piercing 
cold was keenly felt by men and horses long accustomed to the sul- 
try temperature of the plains. But the summit was reached in safe- 
ty, and tlie descent of the eastern slope begun. As they followed 
the downward path, each step disclosed some new scene of grandeur 
or of beauty. 

On the seventh day the hungry eyes of the adventurers^ looked 
down on a fertile valley. A broad stream flowed through its well- 
cultivated meadows; the white walls of a little city glittered in the 
evening sun ; far as the eye could reach there stretched along the 
slopes of the surroimding hills the tents which sheltei'ed the reni- 
vian army. The Spaniards had reached their destination. They 
had reached the city of Cassamarca, and they were almost in pres- 
ence of the Inca Atahualpa, whom they had come to subdue and de- 
stroy. In the stoutest heart of that little party there was for the 
moment "confusion, and even fear." But no retreat was possible 
now. Pizarro formed his men in order of battle, and with unmoved 
countenance strode toward the city. 

The Inca knew of the coming of his visitors, and had made some 
preparations for their reception. Quarters were assigned to them 
m a range of buildings which opened upon a vast scjuare. It was 
evening when they arrived; but Pizarro lost no time in sending one 
of his brothers, with Fernando de Soto and a small troop of horse- 
men, to wait upon the Inca and ascertain his dispositions. The 
ambassadors were admitted to the royal presence and informed that 
next morning the monarch with his chieftains would visit Pizarro. 
Biding back to their quarters, the men thought gloomily of the over- 
whelming force into whose presence they had rashly thrust them- 
selves. Their comrades shared the foreboding which the visit to 
the Peruvian camp had inspired. When night came on they looked 
out almost hopelessly upon the watch-fires of the Peruvians, which 
seemed to them *'as numerous as the stars of heaven." 

Happily for the desponding warriors, the courage of their chief 
was un^aken by the dangers which surrounded him. Pizarro did 
not conceal from himself the jeopardy in which he stood. He saw 
clearly that ruin was imminent. But he saw, too, how by a measure 
of desperate boldness he might not only save his army from destruc- 
tion, but make himself master of the kingdom. He would seize the 
Inca in presence of his army. Once in possession of the sacred per- 
son he could make his own terms. He could wait for the re-en- 
forcements which his success was sure to bring ; at the worst, he 
could purchase a safe retreat to the coast. He informed the soldiers 
of his purpose, and roused their sinking courage by assurances of 
divine favor and protection. 

At sunrise next morning Pizarro began to make his preparations. 
In the halls which formea the ground-floor of the buildings beside 
the grand square he disposed his horsemen and footmen. His two 
pieces of artillery were planted on the fortress which looked down 
on the square. The arms of tlie men were carefully examined, and 
the chief made himself sure that swords were sharp and arquebuses 
loaded. Then mass was said, and the men, who stood ready to com- 
mit one of the foulest crimes in history, joined devoutly in the chant, 
** Rise, O Lord, and judge thine own cause." About noon the sen- 
tinel on the fortress reported that the Inca had set out from his camp. 
He himself, seated on a throne of massive gold, was borne aloft on 
the shoulders of his principal nobles; before him moved a crowd of 
attendants whose duty it was to sweep every impurity from the path 
about to be honored by the advance of royalty; on either hand his 
soldiers gathered toward the road to guard their King. At a little 
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distance from the city Atahualpa paused, in seeming doubt as to the 
measure he was adopting, and sent word to Pizarro that he would 
defer his visit till the morrow. Pizarro dreaded to hold his soldiers 
longer imder the strain which approaching danger laid upon them. 
He sent to entreat the Inca to resume his journey, and the Inca com- 
plied with the treacherous request. 

About sunset the procession reached the gates of the square. The 
servants, drawing aside, opened an avenue along which tne monarch 
was borne. After him a multitude of Peruvians of all ranks crowd- 
ed into the square, till five or six thousand men were present. No 
Spaniard had yet been seen, for Pizarro apparently shunned to look 
in the face of the man whom he had betrayed. At length his chap- 
lain advanced, and began to explain to the astonished monarch the 
leading doctrines of the Christian religion. As his exposition pro- 
ceeded, it was noticed that the Peruvian troops were drawing closer 
to the city. Pizarro hastened now to strike the blow which he had 
prepared. A gun was fired from the fortress. At this appointed 
signal the Spaniards rushed from their hiding-places. The musket- 
eers plied their deadly weapons ; the cavalry spurred fiercely among 
the unarmed crowd; high overhead flashed the swords of the piti- 
less assailants. The ^ound was quickly heaped with dead, and 
even flight was impossible until a portion of the wall which bounded 
the square jrielded under the pressure of the crowd and permitted 
many to gain the open countrv. Around the Inca a fierce battle 
raged — such a battle as can be fought between armed and steel-clad 
men and others without arms, offering their defenceless bosoms to the 
steel of the slayer in the vain hope that thus they might purchase the 
safetv of their master. The bearers of the Inca were struck down, 
and he himself was taken prisoner and instantly secured. The cav- 
alry, giving full scope to the fierce passions which the fight aroused, 
urged the pursuit of the fugitives far beyond the limits of the city. 
The Peruvian armv, panic-stricken bv these appalling circum- 
stances, broke and fled. Less than an hour ago Atahualpa was a 
great monarch, whose wish was the law of a nation; the possessor 
of vast treasures; the commander of a powerful army. Now his 
throne was overtui*ned; his army had disappeared; he himself was 
a captive in the hands of strangers, regarding whom he knew only 
that their strength was irresistible and their hearts fierce and cruel. 

The fallen monarch, perceiving the insatiable greed of gold which 
inspired his captors, sought to regain his liberty by offers whose mag- 
nitude bewildered the Spaniards. He offered to fill with gold, up 
to a height of nine feet, a room whose area was seventeen feet in 
breadth and twenty-two feet in length. A room of smaller dimen- 
sions was to be twice filled with silver; and he asked only two 
months to collect this enormous ransom. The offer was accepted, 
and the Inca sent messengers to all his cities commanding that tem- 
ples and palaces should be stripped of their ornaments. In a few 
weeks Inaian bearers began to arrive at Cassamarca, laden to their 
utmost capacity with silver and gold. Day by day they poured in, 
bearing great golden vessels, which had been used in the palaces; 
great plates of gold, which had lined the walls and roofs of temples; 
crowns and collars and bracelets of gold, which the chieftains gave 
up in the hope that they would procure the liberty of their master. 
At length the room was filled up to the red line which Pizarro had 
drawn upon the wall as his record of this extraordinary bargain. 
When it was acknowledged that the Inca had completely fulfilled 
his stipulation,* Pizarro executed an act in presence of a notary, 
and proclaimed it to the sound of the trumpet in the great square 
of Cassamarca. By this document he certified that me Inca had 

Eiid the stipulated ransom, and was now in consequence liberated, 
ut he did not, in actual fact, set the captive monarch free. On 
the contrary, he informed him that until a larger number of Span- 
iards arrived to hojd the country, it was necessary for the service 
of the King of Spain that Atahualpa should continue a prisoner. 

Meanwhile, rumors became current in the camp that Atahualpa 
had ordered a great rising of his people to destroy the invaders. 
The Spaniards had been recently Joined by Almagro with impor- 
tant re-enforcements; but still they were no more tlSn four hunored 
men, and they were in possession of treasure which exposed them 
to apprehensions unfelt by the i)eimiless adventurer. It was assert- 
ed that a vast army was gathering only a hundred miles away ; at 
length the imaginary force was reported to be within ten mUes. The 
ciT arose that the Inca should be brought to trial for his treason- 
able practices. A court was formed, with Pizarro and Almagro as 
presiding judges; counsel were named to prosecute and defend; 
charges were framed, f and the unhappy Inca was placed at the 
bar. The evidence taken reached the court through the doubtful 
channel of an Indian interpreter, who, it was believed, sought the 
destruction of the prisoner. The judges occupied themselves with 
discussion, not of the guilt of the accused, but of the results which 
his execution might be expected to produce. Their judgment was 
death b^ burning, as befitted an idolater. The whole army claimed 
a voice in the great decision. A few condemned the proceedings, 
and urged that the Inca should be sent to Spain to wait the pleas- 



* It hne been estlroated that the raneom paid by the Inca wonid be equal, when 
the greater value of money at that time is allowed for, to three or four million ater- 
liu»r at the present day. It yielded a sum eqaal for each foot-soldier to JMOWK and 
for e>tch horseman to jes,800. 

t The prltK>ner was charged with having nsnrped the crown and assassinated 
his brother; with having sqnaudered the reveunea of the conmry ; with idolatry 
and polygamy ; with attempting to incite in^urrectioo aguiust the SpuuiardB. 



ure of the King. But the voice of the larger number confirmed Uie 
sentence of the court, and it was intimated to Atahualpa that be 
must prepare for immediate death. The fallen monarch lost, for a 
moment, the habitual calmness with which an Indian warrior is 
accustomed to meet death. With many tears he besought Pizarro 
to spare him. Even the stem conqueror was moved m view of 
misery so deep ; but he was without power to reverse the dooim 
which his army had spoken. Two hours after sunset Atahufidpa 
was led forth, with chains on hand and foot. The great square -wba 
lighted up by torches, and the Spanish soldiers gathered around the 
closing scene in the ruin which they had wrought The Inca "was 
bound to the stake, and rude hands piled hi^h the fagots around 
him. A friar who had instructed him m Christian doctrine besou^t 
him to accept the faith, promising in that event the leniency of death 
by the cord instead of the flame. Atahualpa accepted the offered 
grace, and abjured his idolatry. He was instantly baptized under 
me name of Juan, in honor of John the Baptist, on whose day this 
conversion was achieved. With his latest breath he implored Pi- 
zarro to have pity on his little children. While he spoke, the strin? 
of a cross-bow was tightened around his neck, and, with the rugged 
soldiers muttering '* credos" for the repose of his soul, the last of 
the Incas submitted to death in its most ignominious form. Next 
momins they gave him Christian burial in the little wooden chiutJi 
which tney had alreadjr erected in Cassamarca. His great lords, as 
*we are assured, "received much satisfaction" from the honor thus 
bestowed upon their unhappy prince.* 

Almost immediately after these occurrences Pizarro marched 
southward and possessed himself easily of the Peruvian capital— 
"the great and holv city of Cusco." Although the capital had 
parted with much of its treasure in obedience to the requisition to 
Its captive monarch, there still remained a vast spoil to enrich the 
plunderers. In especial, mention is made of ten or twelve statues 
of female figures, of life size, made wholly of fine gold, " beautiful 
and well formed as if they had been alive." The Spaniards appro- 
priated these and much besides. The great Temple of the Sun was 
speedily rifled; for the piety of the conquerors conspired with thdr 
avarice to hasten the downfall of idolatrous edifices. In this temple 
the embalmed bodies of former Incas, richly adorned, sat on golden 
thrones beside the golden image of the sun. The venerated mum- 
mies were now stripped and cast aside. The image of the sun be- 
came the prize of a common soldier, by whom it was quickly lost in 
gambling. Pizarro claimed the land for the Church as well as for 
me King. He overthrew temples; he cast down idols; he set up 
crosses on all highways; he erected a Christian place of worship in 
Cusco. 

Cusco was the worthy coital of a ^at empire. It was of vast 
extent, and contained a population vanously estimated at from two 
to four hundred thousand persons. The streets crossed regularly 
at ri^ht angles; the houses were built mainly of stone, with light 
thatched roofs. The numerous palacesf were of ^p'eat size, and 
splendid beyond anything the conquerors had seen m Europe. A 
mighty fortress, built upon a loftv rock, looked down on the city. 
It was formed of enormous blocks of stone, fitted with such care 
that the point of function could not be discovered. Two streams, 
descending from me mountains, fiowed through the city in channels 
lined with masonry. This noble city was the pride of all Peruvians. 
It was to them all that Jerusalem was to the ancient Jews or Rome 
to the Romans. 

The natives offered no considerable resistance to the entrance of 
the conquerors. Vast multitudes had gathered out of the neighbor- 
ing country. They looked with wonder and with awe upon the ter- 
rible strangers who had slain their monarch, who were now march- 
ing at their ease through the land, clainung as their own whatever 
they desired. They heard the heavy tramp of the war-horse, and 
the strange, thrilling notes of the trumpet. They saw Uie mysteri- 
ous arms Defore whose destructive power so many of their country- 
men had fallen, and the bright mail within whose belter the Span- 
iard could slay in safety the undefended Indian. They may well 
have regarded the fierce bearded warriors as beings of supernatural 
strength and supernatural wickedness. 

But the time came when tliev coi^d no longer endure the meas- 
ureless wrongs which had been heaped upon them; when' they were 
impelled to dash themselves against the mailed host of their con- 

Suerors and perish under their blows if they could not destroy them. 
To injury which it was possible for man to inflict upon his fellows 
had been omitted in their bitter experience. Their Kin^ had been 
betrayed and ignominiously slain; their temples had been profaned 
and plundered; their possessions had been seized or destroyed; dis- 
honor had been laid upon them in their domestic relations ; they 
themselves had been subjected to compulsonr service, so mthlesslv 
enforced that many of them died under the unaccustomed toil. 
They were now to make one supreme effort to cast off this oppres- 
sion, which had already gone far to destroy the life of their nation. 
Pizarro — raised to the dignity of Manjuis — had retirecl to the 
coast, where he occupied himself in f oimdmg and embelUsJhing the 

* The gallant De Soto, in later years the diecoyerer of the Mfmlaalidpl, was ab- 
eent from the camp when Atahualpa was pat to death. On bia return ne repmsch- 
ed his chief for the unhappy transaction, and maintained that the In Jba had beeu 
barely slandered. Pizarro, seem I ugly penitent, admitted that he hmd been prt- 
ciplrate. / f 

t No Inca inhabited the palace of his predecefisor ; each built for h 
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dtj of Lima. His brother Fernando — ^a stout-hearted and skilful 
captain— was left in charge of Cusco. Danger was not apprehend- 
ed, and the garrison of Ciisco was no more than two hundred Span- 
iards and a thousand native auxiliaries. While the Spaniards en- 
joyed their lordly repose in the splendid palaces of the fallen mon- 
archy, the Peruvian chiefs organized a formidable revolt. From all 
the provinoes of the empire multitudes of armed natives gathered 
around Cusco, and took up position on hills where they were safe 
from the attack of Spanish horsemen. Many of them were armed 
with lances or axes of copper tempered so that they were scarcely 
less effective than steel. £very man in all those dusky ranks was 
prepared to spend his life in the effort to rescue the sacred city from 
this abhorred invasion. They set fire to the city; they forced their 
way into the streets, and fought hand to hand with the Spaniards 
in desperate disregard of the inequality of their arms. They fell 
gWhtered in thousands; but in six days* fighting they had gained 
the fortress and nearly aU of the city which the names had spared. 
The Spaniards held only the great square and a few of the surround- 
ing houses. Some despaired, and began to urge that they should 
mount and ride for the coast, forcing their way through the lines of 
the besiegers. But the stout heart of Fernanao Pizarro quailed not 
m presence of the tremendous danger. In his mind, he told them, 
there was not and there had not been any fear. If he were left alone 
he would maintain the defence till he died, rather than have it said 
that another gained the city and he lost it. The Spaniard of that 
day was unsurpassed in courage, and his spirit rose to the highest 
pitch of daring in response to the appeal of a trusted leader. The 
men laid aside all thought of flight, and addressed themselves to 
the capture of the great fortress. This strong position was fiercely 
attacked, and defended with unavailing heroism. Many Spaniards 
were slain, among whom was Juan, one of tlie Pizarro brothers, on 
whose undefend^ head a great stone inflicted fatal injury. The 
slaughter of Indians was very great. At length their ammunition 
failed them — the stones and javelins and arrows with which they 
maintained the defence were exhausted. Their leader had compelled 
the admiration of the Spaniards by his heroic bearing throughout 
the fight. When he had struck his last blow for his ruined country 
he fiung his club among the besiegers, and, casting himself down 
from the height of the battlement, perused in the fall. " There is 
not written of any Roman such a deed as he did," says the Spanish 
chronicler. The defence now ceased ; the Spaniards forced their 
way into the fortress, and slaughtered without mercy the fifteen 
hundred men whom they found mere. 

For several weeks longer the Indians blockaded Cusco, and the 
Spaniards were occasionally straitened in regard to supplies; but 
always at the time of the new moon the Indians withdrew for the 
performance of certain reli^ous ceremonies, and the Spaniards were 
able then to replenish their exhausted • granaries. The seige lan- 
fuished, and finaUy ceased, but not till the Spaniards had practised 
lor some time the cruel measure of putting to death every Indian 
woman whom they seized. 

But now misery in a new form came upon th<« unhappV country. 
Fierce strifes arose among the conquerors themselves. Pizarro had 
gained higher honors and ampler plunder than had fallen to the 
share of his partner Alma^o, and it does not seem that he was scru- 
pulous in his fulfllment of the contract by whose terms an equal di- 
vision of spoil was flxed. Almagro appeared on the scene with an 
overwhelming force, to assert his own rights. For ten or twelve 
years from this time the history of Peru represents to us a country 
ungoverned and in confusion; a native population given over to 
alaver}', and wasting under the exactions of ruthless task-masters; 
fierce wars between the conquerors devastating the land. Tranquil- 
lity was not restored till a large portion of the native population nad 
perished, and till all the chiefs or this marvellous conquest had died 
as miserably as the Indians they had destroyed. Almagro entered 
Cusco, and made prisoners of the two brothers Fernando and Gon- 
ial© Pizarro; whom, however, he soon liberated. He, in turn, fell 
into the liands of Fernando, by whose orders he was brou^t for 
trial before a tribunal set up for that occasion in Cusco. He was 
condemned to die— partly for his ** notorious crimes," partly because, 
as the council deemed, his death ' * would prevent many other deaths. " 
On the same day the old man, feeble, decrepit, and be^ng piteously 
for life, was strangled in prison and afterward beheaic^. Immedi- 
ately after this occurrence Fernando Pizarro sailed for Spain, where 
hia enemies had gained the ear of the King. Fernando was impris- 
oned, and was not released for twenty-three years, till his long life of 
a hundred years was near its close. Three years after the aeath of 
Almagro, the Marquis Pizarro, now a man of seventy, was set upon 
|n his own house in Lima and murdered by a band of soldiers dissat- 
isfied with the portion of spoil which had fallen to their share. The 
close of that marvellous career was in strange contrast to its brilliant 
course. After a stout defence against overwhelming force, a fatal 
Wound in the throat prostrated the brave old man. He asked for a 
confessor, and received for answer a blow on the face. With his 
nnger he traced the figure of a cross on the ground, and pressed his 
"ying lips on the hallowed symbol. Thus passed the stem con- 
<Iueror and destroyer of the Peruvian nation. A few years after the 
f^sassination of the Marquis his brother Gonzalo was beheaded for 
jiavin^ resisted the authority of Spain; and he died so poor, as he 
hunaelf stated on the scaffold, that even the garments he wore be- 



longed to the executioner who was to cut off his head. The partner- 
ship which was formed at Panama a quarter of a century before 
had brought wealth and fame, but it conducted those who were 
chiefly concerned in it to misery and shameful death. 

From Peru the tide of Spanish conquest flowed southward to Chili. 
The river Plate was explored, Buenos Ayres was founded, and\»)m- 
munication was opened from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Forty 
years after Ithe landing of Columbus the margins of the continent 
bordering on the sea had been subdued and possessed, and some 
projgress had been made in ^ning knowledge of the interior. There 
had been added to the dominions of Spain vast regions, whose coast- 
line on the west stretched from Mexico southwani for the distance 
of six thousand miles — ^re^ons equal in length to the whole of Africa, 
and largely exceeding in oreadth the whole of the Russian Empire. 
It has now to be shown how ill-prepared was Spain for this sudden 
and enormous addition to her responsibilities — ^how huge have been 
the evils which her possession of the new continent inflicted upon 
mankind. 

CHAPTER II. 

THB mDIANS OF BPAIVISH AMERICA. 

The native populations with which the Spaniards were brou^t 
into contact differed widely, in respect of the degree of civilization 
to which they had attained., from tne Indians of the Northern Con- 
tinent. . The first colonists of Virginia, Massachusetts, and the St. 
Lawrence valley found the soil possessed by fierce tribes, wholly 
without knowleiage of the arts of civilized life. The savages of the 
north supported tnemselves almost entirely by the chase, regarding 
agriculture . with contempt ; their dwellings were miserable huts ; 
their clothing was the skins of the beasts which they slew ; tiiey 
were without fixed places of abode, and wandered hither and thither 
in the forest as their hopes of success in hunting directed. They 
left no traces of their presence on the land which they inhabited — 
no cleared forest, nor cultivated field, nor fragment of building. 
They were still savage and debased in a degree almost as extreme as 
humanity has ever been known to reach. 

The inhabitants of the islands where Columbus first landed were 
the least civilized of the southern races. But the genial conditions 
of climate under which they lived, and the abimdance with which 
nature surrounded them, seemed to have softened their dispositions, 
and made them gentle and inoffensive and kind. They were scarce- ' 
ly clothed at all, but they lived in well-built villages and cultivated 
the ground. Their wants were few ; and as the spontaneous boun- 
ty of nature for the most part supplied these, they spent their days 
in simple, harmless indolence. Land among Uiem was '' as common 
as the sun and water." They gave willingly, and without hope of 
recompense, any of their possessions whicn visitors desired to ob^ 
tain. To the pleased eye of Columbus they seemed ** to live in the 
golden world without toil ; living in open ^dens, not intrenched 
with dikes, divided by hedges, or defended with walls." 

The natives of Central America were of a fiercer character, and 
more accustomed to war than those of the islands. They had also 
made greater progress in the arts, and the ornaments of gold which 
the Spaniards received from them evidenced considerable skill in 
working the precious metaLs. They wore mantles of cotton cloth, 
and must therefore have mastered the arts of spinning and weaving. 
Their achievements in architecture and sculpture still remain to ex- 
cite the wonder of the antiquary. Here ana there, wrapped almost 
impenetrably in the profuse vegetation of the forest, there have been 
found ruined cities, once of vast extent. These cities must have 
been protected by greaX walls — lofty, massive, skilfully built. They 
contamed temples, carefully plastered and painted ; and numerous 
altars and images, whose rich sculptures still attest the skill of the 
barbarian artist. 

It was, however, in the ancient monarchies of Mexico and Peru 
that American civilization reached its highest development. The 
Mexican people lived under a despotic government ; but their rights 
were secured by a g^radation of courts, with judges appointed by the 
Crown, or in certain cases elected by the people themselves, and 
holding their offices for life. Evidence was given on oath, and the 
proceedings of the courts were regularly recorded. A judge who 
accepted bribes was put to death. The marriage ceremony was sur- 
rounded with the sanctions of religion, and divorce was granted only 
as the result of careful investigation by a tribunal set up for that 
special business. Slavery existed ; but it was not hereditary, and 
all Mexicans were bom free. Taxation was imposed according to 
fixed rates, and r^ular accounts were kept by an officer appointed 
to that service, liie Mexicans had made no inconsiderable progress 
in manufactures ; they wove cotton cloths of exceedingly fine text- 
ure, and adorned them with an embroidery of feather- work marvel- 
lously beautiful. They produced paper from the leaf of the Mexi- 
can aloe ; they extracted sugar from the stalk of the Indian com. 
They made and beautifully embellished vessels of gold and silver ; 
tliey produced in abundance vessels of crystal and earthen-ware for 
domestic use. They had not attained to the use of iron ; but they 
understood how to harden copper with an alloy of tin till it was fit- 
ted both for arms and for mechanical tools. Agriculture was their 
most honorable employment, and was followed by the whole popula- 
tion excepting the nobles and the soldiers. It was prosecuted with 
reasonable skill — irrigation being practised, land^being suffered to lie 
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fallow for the recovery of its exhausted energies ; laws being enact- 
ed to prevent the destruction of the woods. The better class of 
dwellings in cities were well-built houses of stone and lime ; the 
streets were solidly paved ; public order was maintained by an ef- 
fective police. Europe was indebted to the Mexicans for its knowl- 
edge of the cochineal insect, whose rich crimson was much used for 
dyeing fine cotton cloths. The Mexicans were without knowledge 
of the alphabet till ^e Spaniards brought it>* but they practised with 
much skill an ingenious system of hieroglyphic painting which served 
them fairly well for the transmission of intelligence. Montezuma 
was informed of the coming of the Spaniards by paintings which 
represented their ships and horses and armor. 

Notwithstanding the industrial progress of this remarkable people, 
their social condition was, in some respects, inexpressibly debased. 
It was their custom to offer to their gods multituaes of human sac- 
rifices. Their most powerful motive in goin^ to war was to obtain 
prisoners for this purpose ; and the prowess of a warrior was judged 
by the number of victims whom he had secured and brought to the 
sacrificing priest. Wealthy Mexicans were accustomed to give ban- 
quets, from which they sought to gain social distinction by the culi- 
nary skill exercised and the large variety of delicacies presented. 
One of the dishes on which the cook put forth all his powers was 
the flesh of a slave slaughtered for the occasion.* The civilization 
of the Mexicans was fatally obstructed by their religion. The priest- 
hood was numerous, and possessed of commanding authority. The 
people regarded the voice of the priest as that of the deity io which 
he ministered, and they lived unaer the power of a bloody and de- 
grading superstition. Here, as it has been elsewhere, a religion 
which m its origin was merely a reflection of the good and the evil 
existing in the character of the people, stamped divme sanction upon 
their errors, and thus rendered progress impossible. 

For two or three centuries before her fall, Peru had constantly 
extended her dominion ot^r her less civilized neighbors. Her su- 
premacy was widely recognized, and many of the surrounding tribes 
were persiuided to accept peacefully the advantages which her 
strong and mild government afforded. It was her wise policy to 
admit her new subjects, whether they were gained by negotiation or 
by force, to an equality of privilege with the rest of the i>eople, and 
to present inducements which 1(3 quickly to the adoption of her 
own religion and language. By measures such as these the empire 
was consolidated while it was extended, and its tranquillity was sel- 
dom marred by internal discontent. When the Peruvian empire re- 
ceived its sudden death-blow from the Spanish conauerors, it was 
doing the useful work which England has done in Inaia, and Russia 
in Central Asia — subjugating the savage nations whose territories 
lay around, and imparting to them the benefits of a civilization higher 
than their own. 

Peru was governed according to the principles of Communism. 
A portion of land was set apart for the Sun — the national deity— and 
its revenues were exp^ended in the support of temples and a priest- 
hood. A second portion belonged to the Inca — ^the child and repre- 
sentative of the Sun. The remainder was divided annually among 
the people. All shared equally. When a young man married he 
receivea a fixed addition; when children were bom to him farther 
increase was granted. He might not sell his land or purchase that 
of his neighbor ; he could not improve his condition and become 
rich. But neither could he suffer from want; for the Oovemment 
provided for his support if he could not provide for it himself, and 
poverty was unknown. It was equally impossible to be idle, for the 
Oovemment enforced the exercise of industrious habits. 

Agriculture was the national employment. To illustrate its dig- 
nity the Inca was wont, on great public occasions, to put his own 
divine hand to the plough, and reveal himself to his people in the act 
of turning over tie fraitful sod. The Peruvians were acquainted 
with the virtues of the guano which was piled in mountains upon 
the islands lying along their coasts, and were careful to protect by 
stem laws the sea-fowl to which they were indebted for the precious 
deposit. Between the sea and the mountains there stretched a level 
expanse on which rain never fell. This otherwise profitless region 
was nourished into high fertility by an elaborate system of irrigation. 
On the mountains the solid rock was hewn into terraces and covered 
with soil laboriously carried up from below. In the valleys flour- 
ished the tropical banana and cassava-tree. On the lower ranges of 
the mountnins grew the maize. At a greater height appeared the 
American aJoe, the tobacco-plant, and the coca, the favorite narcotic 
of the Indian. Yet farther up the mountain-side Europeans first 
saw the potato, then largely cultivated in Peru, and destined at a 
later time to attain vast social and even political significance in the 
Old Worid. 

The public works of Peru furnish striking evidence of the indus- 
try of the people and the enlightened views of their rulers. Two 
great roads traversed the country from north to south. One of 
these, whose length is estimated at fifteen hundred miles, ascended 
the mountains and passed along the plateau at a height occasionally 
of twelve thousand feet ; the other ran parallel in the plain which 
was bordered by the sea. The construction of the upper road was 
necessarily a work of prodigious difficulty. Vast ravines had to be 

• In this, however, the Mexicans were not firreatly more Mvnge than the Span- 
lanlB. After the fall of Mexico, Cortes dfsmlseied bis iHdian allfea with various 
gifts, among which were many bodies of slain enemies, carefully salted for pre«- 
•rvation. 



filled with solid masonry; lofty masses of rock had to be pierced Iw 
galleries or surmounted by a long succession of steps; bridges foni 
ed of osiers twisted into huge cables had to be hung across riven. 
The roadway was formed of massive paving-stones and of concrete; 
and although no wheeled vehicle or beast of burden other than iJk 
llama passed over it, the Spaniards remarked with grateful surprise 
on its perfect smoothness. There was no road in Europe so wefi 
built and so well maintained. Since the conquest it has been suffer- 
ed to fall into ruin ; but here and there, where mountain-torrenig 
have washed the soil from underneath, massive fragments of this 
ancient work are still to be seen hanging in air, so tenacious were tk 
materials used, so indestructible was the stnicture produced. 

The Peruvians had gained no inconsiderable skill in textile manu- 
facture. Cotton grew abundantly on the sultry plains. Large sap- 
plies of wool of extreme fineness were obtained from the PemviaB 
sheep. Two varieties of these — the Uama and ttie aljxaca — were 
domesticated, and carefully watched over by Qovenmient officers. 
Two other varieties roamed wild upon the moimtains. But once is 
the year a great hunt was organized under royal authority ; the 
wanderers were caught and shorn; and the wool thus obtained wa 
carried to the royal storehouse. Thence it was given out to the 
people, to be woven into garments for themselves and for the Inca. 
The beauty of the fabrics which were produced awakened the admi- 
ration of the Spaniards, as greatly superior to the finest products d 
European looms. 

The sons of the great nobles were instructed in the simple learu- 
ing of the country, in seminaries erected for Uiat purpose; bevond 
the narrow circle of the aristocracy education did not pass, dome 
of these youths were to be priests, and they were taught the compli- 
cated ritual of the national religion. Some would have to do with 
the administration of public af&rs, and these were required to ac- 
quaint themselves with the laws. Many would become subordinate 
officers of government, having charge of revenues; recording births 
and deaths — ^for the registration system of the Peruvians was pains- 
taking and accurate; taking account of the stores received and giTen 
out at the royal magazines. These were instructed in the Perurianj 
method of keeping records— by means of knots tied upon a collec- 
tion of threads of different colors. The education of the nobles did 
not extend farther, for little more was known; and as the Perurifln 
intellect was devoid of energy and the power to originate, the boun- 
daries of knowledge were not extending. The masses of the people 
lived in contented ignorance ; pleased with the government whidi 
directed all their actions and suppli^ all their wants ; enjoying & 
fulness of comfort such as has seldom been enjoyed by any popula- 
tion; without ambition, without progress, but also without repining: 
wholly satisfied with the position in which they were horn and m 
which they lived; experiencing no rise and no ndl from one genera- 
tion to another. 

Such were the people upon whom there now fell, with awful sud 
denness, the blight of Spanish conquest. Their numbers cannot be 
told with any approach to accuracy, for the estimates left by the 
conquerors are widely diverse. The population of the city of Mexi- 
co is set down by some writers at sixty thousand; by others, with 
e^ual opportunity for observation, at six hundred thousand ; and a 
divergence equally baffling attends most of the statements which 
have been supplied to us. There is, however, abundant evidence 
that the Southern Continent was the home of a very numerous pop- 
ulation. The means of subsistence were easily obtained ; in Peru 
marriage was compulsory; the duration of life and the increase of 
population were not restrained, as in Northern America, by severity 
of climate and the toil necessarily undergone in the effort to procure 
food. Cortes, on his way to Mexico, came to a vaUey where for a 
distance of twelve miles there was a continuous line of houses. Er- 
erywhere near the coast the Spaniards foimd large villages, and of- 
ten towns of considerable size. Peru was undoubtedly a populous 
State ; and the ^at plateau over which Mexico ruled contained 
many tributary cities of importance. One Spanish writer estimates 
that forty million of Indians had perished within half a centuij 
after the conquest ; beyond doubt an extravagant estimate, but ihd 
use of such figures by- an intelligent observer is in itself evidence 
that the continent was inhabited by a vast multitude of humaa 
beings. 

The power of resistance of this great population was wholly in- 
significant. The men were not wanting in courage ; the Peruvians, 
at least, were not without a rude military discipline. But they were 
inferior in physical strength to their assailants; they were without 
horses and without iron; their solitary hope lay in their overwhelm- 
ing numbers. They were powerfully re-enforced by the disease 
which struck down the invaders; but their own poor efforts at de- 
fence, heroic and self -devoted as these were, sufficed to inflict onlj" 
trivial injury upon their well-defended conquerors. A vast conu- 
nent, with many millions of men ready to die in defence of their 
homes, fell before the assault of enemies who never at any point 
numbered over a few hundreds. 

The invaders claimed the continent and all that it held as the 
I>roperty of the Spanish sovereign, upon whom these great posses- 
sions had been liberally bestowed by the Pope. The grant of his 
Holiness conveyed not only the lands but also the infidels by whom 
they were inhabited; and the Spaniards assumed without hesitation 
that the Indians belonged to them, ancHwere rightfully applicable to 
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my of their purposes. Upon this doctrine their early relations with 
bhe natives were based. The demand for native labor was immedi- 
ite and urgent. There was gold to be fo^nd in the rivers and moun- 
tains of the islands, and the natives were compelled to labor in min- 
ing—a description of work unknown to them before. There was 
DO beast of burden on all the continent excepting the llama, which 
the Peruvians had trained to carry a weight of about a hundred 
pounds ; but the Spaniards had much transport work to do. When 
ui armjr moved, its heavy stores had to be carried for great dis- 
tances, and frequently by ways which a profuse tropical vegetation 
rendered almost impassable. Occasionally it happ^ed that the ma- 
terials for vessels were shaped out far from the waters on which they 
were to sail. Very often it pleased the lordly humor of the con- 
querors to be borne in litters on men's shouloers when they trav- 
elled. The Indian became the beast of burden of the Spaniard. 
IlTery little army was accompanied bv its complement of Indian 
bearers, governea by the lash held in brutal hands. When Cortes 
prepared at Tlascala the materials of the fleet with which he be- 
sieged Mexico — when Vasco Nufiez prepared on the Atlantic the 
materials of ships which were to be launched on the Pacific — ^the 
deadly work of transport was performed by Indians. The native 
allies were compelled to rebuild the city of Mexico, carrying or drag- 
ging the stones and timber from a distance, suffering all the while 
the miseries of famine. Indians might often have been seen bearing 
on bleeding shoulders the litter of a Spaniard—some ruffian, it might 
well happen, fresh from the jails of Castile. 

The Indians — especiallv those of the islands, feeble in constitution 
and unaccustomed to labor — perished in multitudes under these 
toils. The transpoit of Vasco Kufiez's ships across the isthmus cost 
five hundred Indian lives. Food became scarce, and the wretched 
slaves who worked in the mines of Hispaniola were insufflcientlv 
fed. The waste of life among the miners was enormous. A& 
around the great mines unbuned bodies poUuted the air. Many 
Mught refuge in suicide from lives of intolerable misery. Mothers 
destroyed their children to save them from the suffering which they 
themselves endured. 

Nor was it only excessive hibor which wasted the native popula- 
tion. The slightest outrage by Indians was avenged by indiscrimi- 
nate massacre. Constant expeditions went out from Spanish settle- 
ments to plunder little Indian towns. When resistance was offered 
the inhabitants were slaiightered. If the people gave up their gold 
and their slender store oi provisions, many of them were subjected 
to torture in order to compel farther disclosures. Vasco Nufiez, 
who was deemed a humane man, wrote that on one expedition he bad 
hanged thirty chiefs, and would hang as many as he could seize: 
the Spaniards, he argued, being so few, they had no other means of 
securing their own safety. Columbus himself, conscious that the 
gold he had been able to send fell short of the expectation enter- 
tained in Spain, remitted to the King five hundred Indians, whom 
he directed to be sold as slaves and their price devoted to the cost 
of his Majesty's wars. Yet farther: there came in the train of the 
conquerors the scourge of small-pox, which swept down the despond- 
ing and enfeebled natives in multitudes whose number it is impossi- 
ble to estimate. The number of Indian orphans furnished terrible 
evidence of the rigor of the Spaniards. "They are numerous," 
writes one merciful Spaniard, '' as the stars of heaven and the sands 
of the sea. " And yet the conquenvs often slew children and parents 
together. 

it was on the Islanders that these appalling calamities first fell. 
The^r fell with a crushing power which spe^iily amounted to ex- 
tennination. When Columbus first looked upon the luxuriant 
beauty of Hispaniola, and received the hospitality of its gentle and 
docile people, that ill-fated island contained a population of at least 
a miUion. Fifteen years later the number haa fallen to sixty thou- 
sand. The inhabitants of other islands were kidnapped and carried 
to Hispaniola, to take up the labors of her unhappy people and to 
perish as they had done. In thirty years more there were only two 
hundred Indians left on this island. It fared no better with many 
of the others. At a later period, when most of these possessions 
fell into the hands of the English, no trace of the origmal popula- 
tion was left. On the main-land, too, enormous waste of life occur- 
1^. Ko estimate lower than ten million has ever been offered of 
file destruction of natives by the Spanish conquest, and this number 
u probably far within the appalling truth. Human history, dis- 
honored as it has ever been by the record of blood causelessly and 
wantonly shed, has no page so dreadful as this. 

But although there prevailed among the conc^uerors a terrible una- 
mmity in this barbarous treatment of the natives, there were some 
who stood forward with noble courage and persistency in defence 
of the perisliing races. Most prominent among these was Bartholo- 
mew de Las Casas, a young priest, who came to the island of His- 
paniola ten years after Columbus had landed there. He was a man 
of eager, fervid nature, but wise and good— self-sacrificing, eloquent, 
bold to attack the evils which surrounded him,noblv tenacious in 
bis life-long efforts to protect the helpless nations whom his coim- 
^nrmen were destroying. He came to Hispaniola at a time when 
the island was bein^ rapidly depopulated, and he witnessed the 
Qiethods by which this result was accomplished. Some years later 
be was sent for to assist in the pacification of Cuba. In the dis- 
C'jiarge of this task he travelled much in the island, baptizing the 
(^bildrcn. One morning he and his escort of a hundred men halted 



for breakfast in the dry bed of a stream. The men sharpened their 
swords upon stones which abounded there suitable for that purpose. 
A crowd of harmless natives had qome out from a neighboring 
town to gaze upon the horses and a^ms of the strangers. Suddenly 
a soldier, influenced, as it was believed, by the devil, drew his swora 
and cut down one of the Indians. In an instant Uie diabolic sug- 
gestion communicated itself to the whole force, and a hundred new- 
ly-sharpened swords were hewing at the half -naked savages. Before 
Las Casas could stav this mad slaughter the ground was cumbered 
with heaps of dead bodies. The good priest Knew the full horrors 
of Spanish conquest. 

Wlien the work of pacification in Cuba was supposed to be com- 
plete. Las Casas received from the Governor certain lands, with a 
suitable allotment of Indians. He owns that at that time he did 
not greatly concern himself about the spiritual condition of his 
slaves, but sought, as others did, to ijaake profit by their labor. It 
was his duty, nowever, occasionally to say mass and to preach. 
Once, while preparing his discourse, he came upon certain passages 
in the book of jSccleaiasticus in which the claims of the poor are 
spoken of, and the guilt of the man who wrongs the helpless: Years 
before, he had heard similar views enforced by a Dominican monk, 
whose words rose up in his memory now. He stood, sell-convicted, 
a def rauder of the poor. He gelded a prompt obedience to the new 
convictions which possessed him, and gave up his slaves; he labored 
to persuade his countrymen that they endangered their souls by 
holding Indians in slavery. His remonstrances availed nothing, 
and he resolved to carry the wrones of the Indians to Spain and lay 
them before the King. Ferdinana — old and feeble, and now within 
a few weeks of the grave— heard him with deep attention as he 
told how the Indians were perishing in multitudes, without the faith 
and without the sacraments ; how the country was being ruined ; 
how the revenue was being diminished. The King would have 
tried to redress these vast wrongs, and fixed a time when he would 
listen to a fuller statement ; but he died before a second interview 
could be held. 

The wise Cardinal Xin\enes, who became Regent of the kingdom 
at Ferdinand's death, entered warmly into the views of Las Qiisas. 
He asserted that the Indians were free, and he framed regulations 
which were intended to secure their freedom and provide for their 
instruction in the faith. He chose three Jeronynute fathers to ad- 
minister these regulations — ^f or the best friends of the Indians were 
to be found amonj^ the monks and clergy. He sent out Las Casas 
with large authority, and named him ''Protector of the Indians." 
But in a few montlis the cardinal lay upon his death-bed, and when 
Las Casas returned to complain of obstructions which he encoun- 
tered, this powerful friend of the Indians was almost unable to listen 
to the tale of their wrongs. The young King Charles assumed the 
reins of government, and became absorb^ in large, incessant, desolat- 
ing European wars. The home interssts of the empire were ur^nt; 
the colonies were remote; the settlers were powenul and obstinate 
in maintaining their right to deal according to their own pleasure 
with the Indians. For another twenty-five years the evils of the 
American colonies lav unremedied; the cruelty under which the 
natives were destroyea suffered no effective restraint. 

CHAPTER in. 

SPANIBH OOVEBNlCEirr OF THE NEW WORLP. 

Tbb ruin which fell on the native population of the New World 
was at no time promoted by the rulers of Spain ; it was the spon- 
taneous result of the unhappy circumstances which the conquest 
produced. In early life Columbus had been familiarized with the 
African slave-trade ; and he carried with him to the world which 
he discovered the conviction that not only the lands he found, but 
all the heathens who inhabited them, became the absolute property 
of Uie Spanish sovereigns. He had not been long in Hispaniola till 
he impeded upon all Indians over fourteen years of affe a tribute in 
gold or in cotton. But it was found impossible to cmlect this trib- 
ute; and Columbus desisting from the attempt to levy taxes upon his 
subjects, ordained that, instead, they should render personal service 
on the fields and in the mines of the Spaniards. Columbus had au- 
thority from his Qovemment to reward his followers with grants of 
lands, but he had yet no authority to include in his gift those who 
dwelt upon the lands. But of what avail was it to give land if no 
labor could be obtained ? Columbus, on his own responsibility, 
made to his followers such grants of Indians as he deemed reason- 
able. He intended that these grants should be only temporary, till 
the condition of the country should be more settled; but the time 
never came when those who received consented to relinquish them. 

A few years later, when the Indians had gained some experience 
of the ways of the Spaniards, they began to shun the presence of 
their new masters. They shunned them, wrote Las Casas, " as nat- 
urally as the bird shuns the hawk." It was reported by the Gov- 
ernor, Ovando, that this policy interfered with the spread of the 
faith as well as with the prosperity of the settlements. He received 
from the Spanish monarchs authority to compel the Indians to work 
for such wages as he chose to appoint, and also to attend mass and 
receive instruction. The liberty of the Indians was asserted; but in 
presence of the conditions under which the^ were now to live, liber- 
ty was impossible. Ovando lost no time in acting on his instruc- 
tions. He distributed large numbers of Indians, with no other obli- 
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gation imposed upon those who received them than that the savages 
should be taught the holy Catholic faith. 

Next year the good Queen Isabella died. She had loved the 
Indians, and her influence sufficed to restrain the evils which were 
ready to burst upon them. Her death greatly emboldened the colo- 
nists in their oppressive treatment of their unhappy servants. The 
search for gold had become eminently successful, and there arose a 
vehement demand for laborers. King Ferdinand was a reasonablv 
humane man, but the welfare of his Indian subjects did not special- 
ly concern him. There were many men who had done him service 
which called for acknowledgment. The King had little money to 
spare, but a grant of Indians was an acceptable reward. That was 
the coin in which the claims of expectants were now satisfied. The 
King soothed his conscience by declaring that such grants were not 
permanent, but might be revoked at his pleasure. Meantime the 
population of the islands wasted with terrible rapidity. 

In course of time the colonists desired that their rights should be 
placed upon a more stable footing, and they sent messengers to the 
Kin§ to request that their Indians should be given to them in per- 
petuity, or at least for two or three generations. Their prayer was 
not granted; but the King summon^ a Junta, and the Indians be- 
came, for the first time, the subjects of formal legislation. The legal- 
ity of the system under which they were forced to labor was now 
clearly established. In other respects the laws were intended, for 
the most part, to ameliorate the condition of the laborers. But it 
was only at a few points the new regulations could be enforced. By 
most of the colonists they were disregarded. 

Thirty miserable years passed, during which, although the inces- 
sant labors of Las Casas gained occasional successes, the colonists 
exercised their cruel pleasure upon the native population. The 
islands were almost depopulated, and negroes were being imported 
from Africa to take the place of the laborers who had been destroy- 
ed. Mexico had fallen, with a slaughter which has been estimated 
by millions. Of the numerous cities which Cortes passed on his 
way to Mexico, "nothing," says a report addressed to the King, " is 
now remaining but the sites. In Peru it was asserted by an eye- 
witness that one-half or two-thirds of men and cattle had been de- 
stroyed. The survivors of these unparalleled calamities had fallen 
into a condition of apathy and indlnerence from which it was im- 
possible to arouse them. The conquerors had not }ret penetrated 
deeply into the heart of the continent; but they had visited its coasts, 
and wherever they had gone desolation attended their steps. 

The Spanish Government had made many efforts to curb the law- 
less greed and cruelty of the conquerors. Now a Junta was sum- 
moned and a new code of laws enacted. Again the freedom of the 
Indians was asserted, and any attempt to enslave them forbidden. 
The colonists had assumed that the allotments of Indians made to 
them were not subject to recall. But it was now declared that all 
such allotments were only for the single life of the original posses- 
sor ; at his death they reverted to the Crown. Yet farther — com- 
pulsor^r service was abolished, and a fixed tribute took it« place. 

Official persons were sent to enforce these laws in Mexico and 
Peru; but the Junta had not sufficiently considered the temper of 
the provinces. It was found that Mexico would not receive the 
new laws, which were, therefore, referred to the Government for 
reconsideration. The Viceroy, who carried the laws to Peru, after 
bringing the country to the verge of rebellion, was taken prisoner 
by the local authorities and shipped homeward to Spain. The 
laws which the high-handed conquerors thus decisively rejected 
were soon after annulled by an order of the Kin^. 

The Spanish Government was thus baffled in its efforts to termi- 
nate the ruinous control which Spanish colonists exercised over the 
natives. The duration of that control was gradually extended. In 
seventeen years it crept up to three lives. Fifty years later, after 
many years of agitation, the fourth life was gained. Twenty years 
after, the still unsatisfied heirs of the conquerors demandea that a 
fifth life should be included in the grant; but here they were obliged 
to accept a compromise. The system contibued in force for two 
hundred and fifty years, and was not abolished till near the close of 
the eighteenth century. 

But although the Government yielded to the clamor of its turbu- 
lent subjects in so far as the prolongation of Spanish control was 
concerned, it was inflexible in its determination to modify the qual- 
ity of that control. The prohibition of compulsory labor was firmly 
adhered to. The legal right of the conquerors was restricted to the 
exaction of a fixed tribute from their subject Indians. This tribute 
must be paid in money or in some product of the soil, but not com- 
pounded for by personal service. The Indians might hire them- 
selves as laborers, under certain regulations and for certain specified 
wages; but this must be their own voluntary act. For many years 
the Spaniards yielded a most imperfect obedience to these salutary 
restrictions; but gradually, as the machinery of administration spread 
itself over the continent, the law was more strictly enforced. 

The Spanish Government is entitled to the praise of having done 
its utmost to Diotect the native populations. In the early days of 
the conquest Queen Isabella watdied over their interests with a spe- 
cial concern for their conversion to the true faith. As years passed, 
and the gigantic dimensions of the evil which had fallen on the In- 
dians became apparent, her successors attempted, by incessant legis- 
lation, to stay the progress of the ruin which was desolating a conti- 
nent. None of the other European Powers manifested so sincere a 



purpose to promote the welfare of a conquered people. The nilsi 
of Spain were continually enacting laws which erred onlv m btu 
more just and wise than me country in its disordered condition t 
able to receive. They continually sought to protect the IndiaiL^ I 
regulations extending to the minutest detail, and conceived in a spc 
of thoughtful and even tender kindness.* In all that the Cover 
ment did, or endeavored to do, it received eager support from ti 
Church, whose record throughout this terrible history is full of vi 
foresight and noble courage m warning and rebuking powerful ctI 
doers. The Popes themselves Interpol their authority to san ti 
Indians. Las Casas, when he became a bishop, ordered his clergy i 
withhold absolution from men who held Indians as slaves. oV 
the King's Preachers, of whom there were eight, presented thenm-l;- 
suddenly before the Council of the Indies, and sternly denounced d 
wrongs inflicted upon the natives, whereby, said they, the ChiisDi 
religion was defamed and the Crown disgraced. Gradually effan 
such as these sufficed to mitigate the sorrows of the Indians; bntfo 
many years their influence was scarcely perceived. The spirit o 
the conquerors was too high for submission to any limitation of m 
rcgatives which they^iad gained through perils so jB^reat; their haH 
were too fierce, their orthodoxy too .strict, to admit any concern fi 
the sufferings of unbelievers. They were followed by ewsaws i 
adventurers — brave, greedy, lawless. Success, unlooked for and dii 
zling, attended the search for gold. Conquest followed conqua 
with a rapidity which left hopelessly in arrcar the efforts of Spain b 
supply government for the enormous dependencies suddenly throw 
upon her care. Every little native community was given over i 
the tender mercies of a man who regaided human sufferino: ^'J 
unconcern, who was animated by a consuming hunger for gold, an 
who knew that Indian labor would procure for him the eold vhid 
he sought. In course of years the persistent efforts of the GoTtn 
ment and the Church bridled the measureless and merciless rapadti 
of the Spanish colonists. But this restraint was not establiahed til 
ruin which could never be retrieved had fallen on the Indlans-ti! 
millions had perished, and the spirit of the survivors was utterlj 
broken. 

When the English began to colonize the northern continent ol 
America, their infant settlements enioyed at the hands of the mith 
er countiy a beneficent neglect, f The early colonists came outia 
little groups — obscure men fieeing from oppression, or seeking is i 
new world an enlargement of the meagre fortune which ther Id 
been able to find at nome. They gained their scanty livelihood bj 
cultivating the soil. The native population lived mainly bv thl 
chase, ana possessed nothing of which they could be plundered 
The insignificance of these communities sufficed to avert fronvthei 
the notice of the monarchy whose dominions they had quitted, d 
thus they escaped the calamity of institutions imposed upon tb(fl 
by ignorance and selfishness ; they secured the inestimable advi& 
tage of institutions which grew out of their own requirements m 
were moulded according to their own character and habits. 

In the unhappy experience of Spanish America all these copdj 
tions were reversed. There were countries in which the precioa 
metals abounded, and many of whose products could be procun^ 
without labor and converted readily into money. There was a t«« 
native population in whose hands much sold and silver had accit 
mulated, and from whom, therefore, a rich spoil could be »rlt) 
wrung. There were powerful monarchies, tne romantic drcoiB 
stances of whose conquest drew the attention of the. civilized worn 
Spain, marvelling much at her own good-fortune, hastened to m 
these magnificent possessions closely and inseparably to b^'^^- ,j 

The territories which England gained in America were regardw 
as the property of the English nation, for whose advantage tbej 
were administered. Spanish America was the property of the Sp«» 
ish Crown. The gift of the Pope was a gift, not to the Spanish n* 
tion, but to Ferdinand and Isabella and their successors. The Got 
ernment of England never attempted to make gain of her colonies; 
on the contrary, large sums were lavished on these possessions, »|W 
the Qovernment sought no advantage but the gain which <^^^K 
trade yielded to the nation. The sovereigns of Spain sought dir^ 
and immediate profit from their colonies. The lands and all IW 
people who inhabited them were their own ; theirs necessarilj ^f? 
the products of these lands. No Spaniard might set foot on Am^ 
can soil without a license from the House of Trade. No ^^^^^ 
was suffered to go, on any terms whatever. Even Spanish su W 
of Jewish or Moorish blood were excluded. The sovereigna ciainiw 
as their own two-thirdsl of all the gold and silver which ^^Jp^ 
tained, and one-tenth of all other commodities. They estaW^wj 
an absolute monopoly in pearls and dye-woods. They levied fl«»^ 
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laid down by the Royal Order of 1001 lllnKtrntes tbe »pi^^.![^^' 
I leglBlation. Leave is giveo to employ ludianm So the cu'J^?^ 



penradet) Spaniah leglalatloii. Leave is giveo to employ ludianm in the ^Q'J^^ 
of coca; butjiDaamuch aa coca ia grown in rainy dlsiricta aud on hunuv STJjj^ 
and the Indians In conaeqnenoe become lU, the master of the pii>ut>^'^°,^Ji .S 
den, nnder penalties, to allow Indians to begin work until they are proTidM ' 
a change of clothes. . ^ 

t Tbla neglect was eontlnned almost to the dose. The Bake of Newc*n>^^ 
had charge of the colonies dnriug Sir Robert Walpole*s adroiuinratioo. ^.T^it 
his dntles so entirely that he ceased even to reaa the letters which c^^^qom 
from America. "It would not be credited what reams of paper, repr^^^^Jj 
memorials, petitions trom that quarter of the world lay monlderiug aad anoi"^^ 
in his office.** 

X This intolerable exaction waa in conraa of time redpced to 
finally to one-twentieth. (* r^r^r^l/- 
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duties on all articles which were imported into the colonies. They 
levied a tax on im^^tM^the iotoxicant from which the Indians drew 
a feeble solace for their miseries. They sold for a good price a Pa- 
pal Bull, which conveyed the rieht to eat meat on days when eccle- 
siastical law restricted the faithful to meaner fare. Acting rigor- 
ously according to financial methods such as these, the Spanish 
Crown drew from the colonies a revenue which largely exceeded the 
expenses of the colonial administration. 

The results of the first two voyages of Columbus disappointed 
public expectation, and the interest whioh his discovery had awaken- 
ed almost ceased. But when the admiral, after his third voyage, 
seat home pearls and gold and glowing accounts of the treasures 
which he had at last found, bounmess i)ossibilities of sudden wealth 
presented themselves, and the adventurous youth of Spain hastened 
U) embrace the unprecedented opportunity. The old and rich fitted 
out ships and loaded them with the inexpensive trifles which savages 
love; the young and poor sought, under anv conditions, the boon of 
conveyance to Oie golden world where wealth could be gained with- 
out labor: the King granted licenses to such adventurers, and, with- 
out sharing in their risks and outlays, secured to himself a large por- 
tion of their profits. So great was the emigration, that in a few 
rears Spain could with difficulty obtain men to supply the waste of 
ber European wars, and found herself in possession of enormous ter- 
ritories and a numerous population for which methods of govern- 
ment and of trade had to be provided. 

The government which was established had the simplicity of a 
pure despotism. The King established a Council which exercised 
absolute authority over the new possessions, and continued in its 
functions so long as South America accepted government from 
Spain. This body framed all the laws and regulations according to 
which the afiFairs of the colonies were guided ; nominated to all 
offices ; controlled the proceedings of all officials. Two Viceroys* 
were appointed, who maintained regal state, and wielded the su- 
preme authority with which the King invested them. 

The early colonial policy of all European nations was based on 
the idea that foreign settlements existed, not for their own benefit, 
but for the benefit of the nation to which they belonged. Under 
this belief, colonists were fettered with numerous restrictions which 
hindered their own prosperity in order to promote that of the mother 
country. Spain carried this mistaken and injurious policy to an ex- 
treme of which there is nowhere else any example. The colonies 
were jealously limited in regard to their dealings with one another, 
and were absolutelv forbidden to have commercial intercourse with 
foreign nations. AU the surplus products of their soil and of their 
mines must be sent to Spain; theur clothing, their furniture, their 
ann% their ornaments must be supplied whoDy by Spain. No ship 
of their own might share in the gams of this lucrative traffic, which 
was Btrictlv reserved for the ships of Spain. Ship-building was dis- 
couraged, lest the colonists should aspire to the possession of a fleet. 
If a foreign vessel presumed to enter a colonial port, -the disloyal 
colonist who traded with her incurred the penalties of death and 
confiscation of goods. The colonists were not suffered to cultivate 
any product which it suited the mother country to supply. The 
olive and the vine flourished in Peru; Puerto Rico yielded pepper; 
in Chili there was abundance of hemp and flax. All these were 
suppressed that the Spanish growers might escape competition. 
That the trade of the colonies might be more carefully guarded, and 
its revenues more completely gathered in, it was coimned to one 
Spanish port. No ship trading with the colonies might enter or de- 
part elsewhere than at Seville, and afterward at Cadiz. For two 
centuries the interests of the colonies and of Spain herself languish- 
ed under this senseless tyranny. 

Those cities which were endowed with a monopoly of colonial 
trade enjoyed an exceptional prosperity. Seville attracted to her- 
self a large inercantile community and a flourishing manufacture of 
8uch articles as the colonists required. She became populous and 
rich, and her merchants affectea a princely splendor. And well 
they might. The internal communications of Bpain were, as they 
always have been, extremely defective, and the gains of the new 
traffic were necessarily reaped in an emment degree by the districts 
which lay around the shipping port. 

Once in the year, for nearly two hundred years, there sailed from 
the harbor of Seville or of Cadiz the fleets which maintained the 
commercial relations of Spain with her American dependencies. 
One was destined for the southern colonies, the o^er for Mexico and 
tile north. They were guarded by a great force of war-diips. Every 
detail as to cargo and time of sailing was regulated by government 
authority; no space was left in this sadly over-governed country for 
free individual action. In no year did Uie tonnage of the merchant- 
ships exceed twenty-seven thousand tons. The traffic was thus in- 
considerable in amount; but it was of high importance in respect of 
tile enormous profits which the merchants were enabled by their 
monopoly to exact. The southern branch of the eroedition steered 
for Carthagena, and thence to Puerto Bello; the ships destined for 
the north soug|it Vera Cruz. To the points at which they were ex- 
pected to call there converged, by mountain-track and by river, in- 
numerable mules and boats laden with the products of the country. 
A fair was opened, and for a period of forty days an energetic ex- 



^ * Thei<; were tncreafed to four, and finally to six, aa the colonies became more 
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change of commodities went on. When all was concluded, the colo- 
nial purchasers carried into the interior the European articles which 
they had acquired. The gold and silver and pearK and whatever 
else the colonies supplied, having been embarted, the ships met at 
the Havannah and took their homeward voyage under the jealous 
watch of the armed vessels which escorted them hither. 

The treasure-ships of Spain carried vast amounts of gold and silver; 
and when Spain was involved in war they were eagerly sought after 
by her enemies. Many a bloody sea-fight has been fought around 
these precious vessels; and many a gafleon whose freight was ur- 
gently required in impoverished Spain found in the Thames an un- 
welcome termination to her voyage. On one occasion England, in 
her haste not waiting even to declare war, possessed herself of three 
ships containing gold and silver to the value of two million sterling, 
the property of a nation with which she was still at peace. 

But her hostile neighbors were not the only foes who lay in wait 
to seize the remittances of Spain. During the seventeenth century 
European adventurers — English, French, and Dutch — fiocked to the 
West Indies. At first they meditated nothing worse than smuggling, 
but they quickly gave preference to piracy, as an occupation more 
lucrative and more fully in accord with the spirit of adventure which 
animated them. They sailed in swift ships, strongly maimed and 
armed ; they recreated themselves by hunting wild cattle, whose flesh 
tJiey smoked over their houcanes or wood-fires — drawing from this 
practice the name of Buccaneer, under which they made themselves 
so terrible. Thev lurked in thousands amon^ the intricacies of the 
West India islands, ready to spring upon Spanish ships; they landed 
occasionally to besiege a fortified or to plunder and bum a defence- 
less Spanish town. In time the European Governments, which once 
encouraged, now sought to suppress them. This proved a task of so 
much difficulty that it is scarcely sixty years since the last of the 
dreaded West India pirates was hangea. 

Spain sought to preserve the dependence of her American posses- 
sions by the studied promotion of aisunion among her subjects. The 
Spaniard who went out from the mother country was taught to stand 
apart from the Spaniard who had been bom in the colonies. To the 
former nearly all official positions were assi^ed. The dependencies 
were governed by Old Spaniards; all lucrative offices in the Church 
were occupied by the same class. They looked with some measure 
of contempt upon Spaniards who were not bom in Spain; and they 
were requited with the jealousy and dislike of their injured brethren. 
There were laws carefully framed to hold the negro and the Indian 
races apart from each other. The unwise severely of Spain re- 
garded with approval the deep alienations which their policy created, 
and rejoiced to have renderea impossible any extensive combination 
against their authority. 

The supreme desh'e which animated Spain in all her dealings with 
her colonies was the acquisition of gold and silver, and there fell on 
her in a short time the curse of ^nted prayers. The foundations 
of her colonial history were laid m a destruction of innocent human 
life wholly without parallel; influences originating with the colonies 
hastened uie decline of her power and the debasement of her people. 
But gold and silver were gained in amounts of which the world had 
never dreamed before. The mines of Hispaniola were speedily ex- 
hausted and abandoned ; but soon after the conquest the vast mineral 
wealth of Peru was disclosed. An Indian hurrying up a mountain 
in pursuit of a strayed llama caught hold of a bush to save himself 
from falling. The bush yielded to his grasp, and he found attached 
to its roots a mass of silver. All around the mountains were rich in 
silver. The mmored wealth of Potosi attracted multitudes of the 
adventurous and the poor, and the lonely mountain became quickly 
the home of a large population. A city which numbered ultimately 
one hundred and fifty tnousand souls arose at an elevation of thirteen 
thousand feet above sea-level; several Uiousand mines were opened 
by the eager crowds who hastened to the spot. A little later the 
yet more wonderful opulence of Mexico was discovered. During 
the whole period of Spanish dominion over the New World the pro- 
duction of tihe precious metals, especially of silver, continued to in- 
crease, until at lenj^ it reached the large annual aggregate of ten 
million sterling. Two centuries and a half passed in the interval 
between the discovery of the Western mines and the overthrow of 
Spanish authority. During that period there was drawn from the 
mines of the New World a value of fifteen hundred or two thousand 
million sterling. 

YThen this flood of wealth began to pour iii upon the country, 
Spain stood at the highest pitch of her strength. The divisions 
wnich for many centuries haa enfeebled her were now removed, and 
Spain was united imder one strong monarchy. Her people, trained 
for many generations in perpetual war with their Moorish invaders, 
were robust, patient, enduring, regardless of danger. Their industri- 
tUL condition was scarcely inferior to that of any country in Europe. 
Barcelona produced manufactures of steel and glass which rivalled 
those of Venice. The looms of Toledo, occupied with sUk and wool- 
len fabrics, gave emplovment to ten thousand workmen; Granada 
and Yidencia sent forth silks and velvets; Segovia manufactured 
arms and fine cloths; around Seville, while ^e was still the only port 
of ^pment for the New World, there were sixteen thousand looms. 
So active was the demand which Spanish manufacturers enjoyed, 
that at one time the orders held by them could not have been exe- 
cuted under a period of six years. Spain had a thousand merchant- 
ships— certainly the largest mercantile marine in^urope. Her soil 
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was carefully cultivated, and many districts which are now arid and 
barren wastes yielded then luicuriant harvests. 

But Spain proved herself unworthy of the unparalleled opportu- 
nities which had been granted to her. Her Kings turned the nation- 
al attention to military glory, and consumed the lives and the sub- 
stance of the people in aggressive wars upon neighboring States. Her 
Church suppressed freedom of thought, and thus, step by step, weak- 
•ened and debased the national intellect The Jews were expelled 
from Spain, and the country never recovered from the wound which 
the loss of her most industnous citizens inflicted. The easily -gained 
treasure of the New World fired the minds of the peofde with a rest- 
less ambition which did not harmonize with patient industiy. The 
waste of life in war, and the eager rush to the marvellous gold-fields 
of America, left Spain insufficiently supplied with population to 
maintain the industrial position which she had reached. Her man- 
ufactures began to decay, until early in the seventeenth century the 
sixteen thousand looms of Seville had sunk to four hundred. Agri- 
x^ulture shared the fall of the sister industries ; and erelong Spain 
was able with difficulty to support her own diminished population. 
Her navy, once the terror of Europe, was ruined. Her merchant- 
jships becGune the prey of enemies whose strength had grown as hers 
had decaved. The traders of England and Holland, setting at defi- 
ance the laws which she was no longer able to enforce, supplied her 
colonies with manufactures which she in her decline was no longer 
able to produce. 

The North American possessions of England became an Inesti- 
mable blessing to England and to the human mnily, because they were 
the slow gains of patient industry. Their ownership was secured 
not by the sword, but by the plough. Nothing was done fof them 
by fortune ; the history of their growth is a record of labor, undis- 
mayed, imwearied, incessant. Every new settler, every acre redeem- 
ed from the wilderness, contributed to the vast aggregate of wealth 
And power which has been built up slowly, but upon foundatioi^s 
which are indestructible. 

The success of Spain was the demoralizing success of the fortunate 
gambler. Within the lifetime of a single generation ten or twelve 
million of Spaniards came into possession of advantages such as had 
never before been bestowed upon any people. A vast region, ten 
times larger than their own coimtry, glowing with the opulence of 
tropical vegetation, fell easily into their hands. Products of field and 
cf forest which wore eagerly desired in Europe were at their call in 
boundless quantity. A constant and lucrative mi^ket was opened 
for their own productions. Millions of submissive laborers spared 
them the necessity of personal effort. All that nations strive for as 
their chief good — territorial greatness, power, wealth, ample scope for 
commercial enterprise — became suddenly the coveted possession of 
Spain. But these splendors served only to illustrate her incapacity, 
to hasten her ruin, to shed a light by which the world could watch 
her swift descent to the nether gloom of idleness, depopulation, in- 
^vency, contempt. 

CHAPTER IV. 

KEVOLUTIOJT. 

Fob three hundred years Spain governed the rich possesaions which 
. die had so easily won. At the close of that period the population 
was about sixteen million — a number very much smaller than the 
conquerors found on island and continent. The increase of three 
centuries had not repaired the waste of thirty years. Of the sixteen 
million two were Spaniards; the remainder were Indians, negroes, or 
persons of mixed descent. 

Spain ruled in a spirit of blind selfishness. Her aim was to wring 
from her tributary provinces the largest possible advantage to her- 
self. Her administration was conducted by men sent out from Spain 
for that purpose, and no man was eligible for office imless he could 
prove his descent from ancestors of unblemished orthodoxy. It was 
held that men circumstanced as these were must remain forever true 
to the pleasant system of which they formed part, and were in no 
danger of becoming tainted with colonial sympathies. This expecta- 
tion was not disappointed. During all the years of her sordid and 
unintelligent rule the servants of Spain were scarcely ever tempted, 
by an^ concern for the welfare of the colonists, to deviate from the 
traditional policy of the parent State. Corruption, fostered bv a sys- 
tem of government which inculcated the wisdom of a rapid fortune 
and an early return to Spain, was excessive and audacious. Those 
Spaniards who had' made their home in the colonies were admitted 
to no share in tlie administration. Many of them had amassed great 
wealth; but, yielding to the influences of an enervating climate and 
a repressive Government, they had become a luxurious, mnguid class, 
devoid of enterprise or intelligence. 

In course of years the poor remnants of the native population 
which had been bestowed, for a certain number of lives, upon the 
conquerors, reverted to the Crown, and thieir annual tribute formed 
a considerable branch of revenue.* The Indians had been long rec- 
of^ized by the law as freemen, but they were still in the remoter 
districts subjected to compulsory service on the fields and in the 
mines. They were no longer, however, exposed to tiie unrestrained 
brutality of a race which they were too feeble to resist. Officers 

* This tribute varied In the different provinces. In Mexico it was about four 
shilling annually, levied on every male oetween eighteen and flfiy years of age. 
It produced latterly about half a million sterling from all the colonies, and was 
collected with dlflicaUy, owing to the extreme poverty of the Indians. 



were appointed in>3very district to in<]ttire into tiieir grievances and 
protect them from wrong. In their villages they were governed br 
their own chiefs, who were salaried by the Spanish Crovemment: 
and they lived in tolerable contentment, avoiding, so far as thut w^ 
possible, the unequal companionship which had brought misery m 
great upon their race. 

In the early years of the conquest, negroes were imported froa 
Africa on the suggestion of Las Casas,* and for the purpose of sUj- 
ing the destruction of the native population. Negro labor was sooa 
found to be indispensable, and the importation 3 slaves became s 
lucrative trade. The demand was large and constant, for the ne- 
groes perished so rapidly in their merciless bondage that in some of 
the islands one negro in every six died annually. France enjoyed 
for m&nj years the advantage of supplying these victims. But ^og- 
land having been victorious over Spain in a great war, wrung frruB 
her the guilty privilege of procuring for her the slaves who vere 
to toil and die in her cruel service. After the treaty of Utrecht the 
Spanish colonists were forbidden to purchase negroes excepting 
from English vessels. 

Down to the period of the conquest the Indians had utterly faili-d 
to establish dominion over the lower animals. Excepting in Peru 
there was almost no attempt made to domesticate, ana in Peru it ex- 
tended no higher than to the sheep. There was no horse on the con- 
tinent; there were no cattle. It was the fatal disadvantage of being 
without mounted soldiere which made the subjugation of the In- 
dians so easy. The Spaniards introduced the horse as the chief in- 
strument of their success in war. From time to time, as riders were 
killed in battle or died smitten by diseasa, their neglected horses es- 
caped into the wilderness. Fifty years after the discovery of the 
New World a Spaniard introduced cattle. On the boundless plains 
of the southern continent the increase of both raoes was enormous. 
In course of years countless millions of horses and of cattle wander- 
ed masterless among the luxuriant vegetation of the pampas. Their 
presence introduced an element which was wanting before in the 
population. The pastoral natives of the pampas, to whose ances- 
tora the horse was imkuown, have become the best horsemen in the 
world ; they may almost be said to live in the saddle. They support 
themselves mainly by hunting and slaughtering wild cattle. The 
submissiveness of their fathers has passed away. They are rnde, 
passionate, fierce ; and, as the Spamards f oimd to their cost thej 
tunmh an effective and formidable cavalrv for the purposes of war. 
A iew thousands of such horsemen would have rendered Spanish 
conquest impossible, and given a widely different course to the his- 
tory of the continent. 

In spite of the indolence of the colonial Spaniards, and the mis- 
chievous restrictions imposed by the mother country, the trade of 
the colonies had largely increased. Eopecially was this the case 
wh^n certain ameliorations, which even Spain could no longer with- 
hold, were introduced. The annual fleet was discontinued ; sin^e 
trading -ships, registered for that purpose, sailed as their owners 
found encouragement to send them. By successive steps the trade 
of the islands was opened to all Spaniards trading from the priDci- 
pal Spanish ports; the continental colonies were permitted to trade 
freely with one another, and a few yeara later they were permitted 
to trade with the islands. These tard^ concessions to the growing 
enlightenment of mankind resulted in unmediate expansion, and in- 
creased the colonial traffic to dimensions of vast importance. At 
the time when the colonies raised the standard of revolt their annu- 
al purchases from Spain amounted to fifteen million sterling, and 
the annual exports of their own products amounted to ei^teea 
million. The colonial revenue was m a position so flourishing that, 
after providing for all expenses on a acale of profuse and corrupt 
extravagance, Spain found that her American colonies yielded her a 
net annual profit of two million sterling. 

The Spaniards, although, as one of the results of th^ prolonged 
religious war against the Moorish invaders they had ftdlen under a 
debasing subserviency to their priests, cherished a hereditary love 
of civil liberty. The Visigoths, from whom Uiey sprung, brought 
with them into Spain an elective monarchy, a large measure of per- 
sonal freedom, and even the germs of a representative sjrstenL Dur- 
ing the war of independence the cities enjoyed the privilege of self- 
government, and were represented in the national councils. Queen 
Isabella, in her will, spoke of "the free consent of the people" as 
bein^ essential to the lawfulness of taxation. A few years after- 
ward, the King^s Preachers, in their noble pleading for the Indians, 
assert that ** a King's title depends upon his rendering service to his 
people, or being chosen by them." Three centuries mter, the Span- 
iards gave unexpected evidence that their inherited love of democ- 
racy had not been extinguished by ages of blind superstition and 
despotism. While Europe still accepted the practice and even the 
theory of personal government, there issued from the ^Muiish peo- 
ple a democratic constitution, which served as a rallying cry to the 
nations of Southern Europe in their early struggles for liberty and 
representation. 

The successful assertion of their independence by the thlrti^ 
English colonies of the northern continent appealed to the slum- 
benn^ democracy of the Spanish colonists, and increased* the gen- 
eral oiscontent with the political system under which tliey lived. 



* A Boggestion of which the good man bitterly repented, when the enormoos 
OTilfl which i<prnug from it began to develop ihemnelvea. 
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L revolt in Peru gave to Spain a warning which she was not snfB-- 
iently wise to understaod. The revolt was suppressed. Its leaider, 
iter he had been compelled to witness the death by burning of his 
rife and children, was himself torn to pieces by wild horses in the 
Teat square of Lima. The Spanish Govermnent, satisfied with its 
riumph, made no effort to remove the grievances which estranged 
A subjects and threatened the overthrow of its colonial empire. 

For thirty years more, although discontent continued to increase, 
he languid tranquillity of the Spanish colonies was undisturbed, 
{ut there had now arisen in Europe a power which was destined 
shatter the decaylne political systems of the Old World, and 
vhose influences, undiminished by distance, were to introduce 
hanges equally vast upon the institutions of the New World. Na- 
)oleon had cast greedy eyes upon the colonial dominion of Spain, 
ind coveted, for the lavish expenditure which he maintained, the 
trHJsure yielded by the mines of Peru and Mexico. He placed his 
brother on the throne of Spain ; he attempted to gain over the Vice- 
roys to his side. Spain was now a dependency of Prance. The 
colonists might have continued for many years longer in subjection 
o Spain, but they utterly refused to transfer Uieir allegiance to her 
"onqueror. With one accord they rejected the authority of France, 
ind. having no rightful monarch to serve, they set up government 
or themselves. At first they did not claim to be independent, but 
>ODtinued to avow lovalty to the dethroned King, and even sent 
noney to strengthen the patriot cause. But, meantime, they tasted 
he sweetness of liberty. Pour years later the usurpers were cast 
rat, and the old King was brought back to Madrid. Si>ain sought 
replace her yoke upon the emancipated colonies, ma&ing it Qjain 
hat she had no thought of lightening their burdens or widening 
(heir liberties. The time had passed when it was possible for Span- 
ish despotism to regain its footing on American soil. Many of the 
provinces hUd already claimed their independence, and the others 
were prepared for the same decisive step. The ascendency of Eu- 
rope over the American continent had ceased. But Spain loUowed 
England in her attempt to compel the allegiance of subjects whose 
affection she had forfeited. In her deep poverty and exhaustion 
pbe entered upon a costly war, which, a^ter inflicting for sixteen 
vears vast evils on both me Old World and the New, terminated 
in her ignominious defeat. 

The provinces which bordered on the Oulf of Mexico had a larger 
intercourse with Europe than their sister States, and were the nrst 
to become imbued with the liberal ideas which were now gaining 
prevalence among the European people. They had constant com- 
munication with the West India islands, on one of which they had 
long been familiar with the mild rule of England, while on another 
they ]|ad seen a free negro State arise and vindicate its liberties 
minst the power of Prance. The island of Trinidad, lying near 
their shores, had been conquered by England, who used her new 
possession as a centre from which revolutionary impulses could be 
conveniently diffused among the subjects of her enemy. Border- 
ing thus upon territories where freedom was enjoyed, the Colom- 
bian provinces learned more quickly than the remoter colonies to 
hate the despotism of Spain, and were first to enter the path which 
led to independence. 

Seven of these northern provinces formed themselves into a union, 
which they^ styled the Confederation of Venezuela. They did not 
vet assert mdependence of Spain ; but they abolished the tax which 
had been levied from the Indians ; they declared commerce to be 
free; they gathered up the Spanish Governor and his councillors, 
and, having put them on board ship, sent them decisively out of the 
country. Only one step remained, and it was speedily taken. Next 
year Venezuela declared her independence, and prepared as she best 
mizht to assert it in arms against the forces of Spain. 

One of the fathers of South American independence was Francis 
Miranda. He was a native of Caraccas, and now a man in middle 
life. In his youth he had fought under the Prench for the indepen- 
dence of the English colonies on the northern continent. When he 
had seen the victorious close of that war he returned to Venezuela, 
carrying with him sympathies which made it impossible to bear in 
quietness the despotism of Spain. A few years later Miranda of- 
fered his sword to the young Prench republic, and took part in some 
of her battles. But he lost the favor of the new rulers of Prance, 
and betook himself to England, where he sought to gain English 
countenance to the efforts of the Venezuelan patriots. He mustered 
a force of five hundred English and Americans, and he expected that 
his countrymen would flock to his standard. But his countrymen 
^ere not yet prepared for action so decisive, and his efforts proved 
for the time abortive. It was this man who laid the foundations of 
independence, but he himself was not permitted to see the triumph 
of the great cause. The patriot arms had made some progress, and 
high hopes were entertained; but the province was smitten by an 
earthquake, which overthrew several towns and destroyed twenty 
^ousand lives. The priests interpreted this calamity as the judg- 
ment of Heaven upon rebellion, and the credulous people accepted 
their teaching. The cause of independence, thus supematurally dis- 
credited, was for the time abandoned. Miranda himself fell into the 

hands of his enemies, and perished in a Spanish dimgeon. 
His lieutenant, Don Simon Bolivar, was the destined vindicator of 

^e liberties of the South American Continent. Bolivar was still a 

youn^ man; his birth was noble; his disposition was ardent and en- 

Icrpnsing; among military leaders he claims a high place. * His love 



of liberty, enkindled by the great deliverance which the United States 
and France had lately achieved, was the grand animating impulse of 
his life. But his heart was unsoftened by civilizing influences. Un- 
der his savage guidance, the story of the war of independence be- 
comes a record not only of battles ably and bravely fought, but of 
ruthless massacres habitually perpetrated. 

Per ten years the war, with varying fortune, held on its destruc- 
tive course. Spain, blindly tenacious of the rich possessions which 
were passing from her g'asp, continued to squander the substance 
of her people in vain efforts to reconquer the empire with which 
Columbus and Cortes and Pizarro had crowned her, and which her 
own incapacity had destroyed. She was utterly wasted by the pro- 
longed war which Napoleon had forced upon her. She was miser- 
ably poor. Her unpaid soldiers, inspired by revolutionary sympa- 
thies, rose in mutiny a^inst the service to which they were destined. 
But still Spain maintained the hopeless and desolating strife. 

When the terrors of the earthcjuake had passed away, the patri- 
ots threw themselves once more into the contest with energy which 
made their final success sure. On both sides a savage and ferocious 
cruelty was constantly practised. The Royalists slaughtered as 
rebels the prisoners who fell into their hands. Bolivar announced 
that *' the chief purpose of the war was to destroy in Venezuela the 
cursed race of ^mniards." Soldiers who presented a certain num- 
ber of Spanish heads were raised to the rank of officers. The de- 
cree of extirpation was enforced against multitudes of unoffending 
Spaniards — even against men in helpless a^e, so infirm that they 
could not stand to receive the fatal bullet, ana were therefore placed 
in chairs and thus executed. In South America, as in Prance, the 
revolt against the cruel despotism of ages was itself without re- 
straint of pity or remorse. The severity which despotism calmly 
imposes, under due form of law, is in the fulness of time responded 
to by the passionate and savage outburst of the sufferers' rage. It is 
lamentable that it should be so; but while tyrant and victim remain. 
Nature's stem method of deliverance must be accepted. 

When Miranda first sought the help of England, he received a 
certain amoimt of encouragement. Englishmen served in the ranks 
of his first army, and English money contributed to their equip- 
ment. A little later England was in league with Spain for the over- 
throw of Napoleon, and ner Government frowned upon * * any attempt 
to dismember the Spanish monarchy." But when the purposes of 
this union were served, the inalienable sympathy of the British peo- 
ple with men struggling for liberty asserted itself openly and ener- 
getically. Ample loans were made to the insurgent Governments; 
recruiting stations were established in the chief towns of England; 
many veterans who had fought under Wellington offered to the pa- 
triot cause the invaluable aid of their disciplined and experienced 
courage. 

Thus re-enforced, Bolivar was able to press hard upon the dis- 
couraged Royalists. The protracted struggle was about to close. 
Pour thousand Spaniards, unable now to meet their enemies in the 
field, lay in a strong position near Carobobo. Bolivar, with a force 
of eight thousand, watched during many days for an opportunity to 
attack. Of hie troops twelve hundred were British veterans. Boli- 
var succeeded at length in placing his forces on the flank of the ene- 
my and compeUing him to accept battle. The Spaniards a^ the out- 
set gained important advantage, and broke the first line of the as- 
sailants. Unaware of the presence of British auxiliaries, they ad- 
vanced as to assured victory. But when they saw, through the 
smoke of battle, the advancing ranks and levelled bayonets of the 
British, and heard the loud and defiant cheers of men confident in 
their own superior prowess, their hearts failed them and they fled. 
The victory of Carabobo closed the war in the northern provinces. 
Hencd^orth the liberty of Venezuela was secure. 

The revolutionary movement which originated on the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico extended itself quickly into all the continental 
possessions of Spanish America. The overthrow of government 
m Spain imposea upon every province the necessity ot determin- 
ing for itself the political system under which its affairs should be 
conducted. iTie course pursued in all was substantially identical. 
There came first the establishment of a native ^vemment, adminis- 
tered in the King's name. Gradually this insincere acceptance of 
an abhorred yoke was discarded, and the colonies were unanimous 
in their resolution to become independent. In each there was a 
Royalist element which struggled bravely and bitterly to uphold the 
ancient rule of the mother cotmtry, with all its pleasant abuses and 
unfathomable evils. In each it was the care of Spain to strengthen 
the Royalists and maintain the contest. During many years Span- 
ish America was the theatre of universal civil war. Evils of appall- 
ing magnitude flowed from the prolonged and envenomed strife. 
Population sunk in many localities to little more than one-half of 
what it had formerly been. The scanty agriculture of the continent 
became yet more insignificant. Commerce lost more than one-half 
its accustomed volume. The supply of gold and silver well-nigh 
ceased. In some years it fell to one-tenth, and during the whole 
revolutionary period it was less than one-third of what it had bewen 
in quieter times. Never before had war inflicted greater miseries 
upon its victims or extended its devastations over a wider field. 

Peru was the last stronghold of Spanish authority. Spain put 
forth her utmost effort to maintain her hold upon the mineral treas- 
ures which were almost essential to her existence* The desire for 
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independence was less enthusiastic here than in the other provinces; 
the insurrectionary movement was more fitful and more easily sup- 
pressed. When independence had triumphed everywhere besides, 
the Peruvian republic was struggling hopelessly for existence. The 
Spaniards had possessed themselves of the capital; a reactionary 
impulse had spread itself among the soldiers, and numerous de- 
sertions had weakened and discouraged the patriot ranks. The 
cause of liberty seemed almost lost in Peru ; the old despotism which 
had been cast out of the other provinces seemed to re^in its power 
over the land of the Incas, and threatened to establish itself there as 
a standing menace to the liberty and peace of the continent. 

But at this juncture circumstances occurred in Europe whose in- 
fluences re-enforced the patriot cause and led to its early and deci- 
sive victory. A revolutionary movement had broken out in Spain, 
and attained strength so formidable that the Bourbon King was 
forced to accept universal suffrage. The restored monarcny of 
France sent an army into Spain to suppress these disorders and 
re-establish the- accustomed despotism. The expedition, led by a 
French prince, achieved a success which was regarded as brilliant, 
and which naturally gained for France a large increase of influence 
in the affairs of the Peninsula. England, not delivered even by 
Waterloo from her hereditary jealousy of France, regarded this gain 
with displeasure. Mr. Canning, who then directed the foreign pol- 
icy of England, resolved that, since France now predominated over 
Spain, it snould be over Spain shorn of her American possessions. 
As he grandly boasted, he ** called the New World into existence to 
redress the balance of the Old." In simple prose, he acknowledged 
the independence of the revolted Spanish provinces, and entered into 
relations with them by means of consuls. As a consequence of this 
reco^ition, large supplies of money and of arms were received by 
the insurgents, and many veteran British and French soldiers joined 
their ranks. 

These re-enforcements made it possible for Bolivar to equip a 
strong force and hasten to the support of the sinking republic of 
Peru. He arrived at Lima with an army of ten thousand men, 
manyof whom had gained their knowledge of war under Napoleon 
and W ellington. Here he made his preparations for the arduous 
undertaking of carrying his army across the Andes. When Pizarro 
entered upon the same enterprise, he marched across a plain made 
fertile by the industry of the people; among the mountains his prog- 
ress was aided by the great roads of the barbarians and the frequent 
magazines and places of shelter which they had providently erected. 
But three centuries of Spanish dominion had dOtaced the works of 
the Incas, and had carried the land, by great strides, back toward 
desolation. The roads and the canals lor irrigation had fallen into 
decay; the fruitful plain was now an arid and sterile wilderness. 
Bolivar had to mtdse roads, to build sheds, to lay up stores of food 
along his line of inarch, before he could venture to set out. The 
toil of the ascent was extreme, and the men suffered much from the 
cold into which they advanced. The Royalists did not wait for their 
descent, but met them among the mountains at an elevation of twelve 
thousand feet above sea -level. During many months there was 
fighting without decisive result. At length the armies met for a 
conflict which it was now perceived must be final. On the plain of 
Ayacucho, twelve thousand Royalists encountered the Republican 
army, numbering now scarcely more than one-half the opposing 
forces. The outnumbered Independents fought bravely, but the 
fortune of war seemed to declare against them, and they were being 
driven from the field with a defeat which must soon have become a 
rout. At thai perilous moment an English general commanding the 
Republican cavalry struck with all his force on the flank of the vic- 
torious but disordered Spaniards. The char^ could not be resisted. 
The Spaniards fled from the field, leaving tneir artillery and many 
prisoners, among whom was the Viceroy. A final and decisive vic- 
tory had been gained. The war ceased; Peru and Chili were given 
over by treaty to the friends of liberty, and the authority which 
Spain had so vilely abused had no longer a foothold on the soil of 
the great South American Continent. 

The process by which Spain was stripped of her American pos- 
sessions, and of which we have now seen the close, had begun with- 
in a hundred years after the conquest. When she ceased to obtain 
gold and silver from the islands of the Qulf of Mexico, Spain ceased 
to concern herself about these portions of her empire. The other 
nations of Europe, guided by a wiser estimate, sought to possess 
themselves of the neglected islands. Soon after the death of Queen 
Elizabeth the English established themselves on Barbadoes, and be- 
gan industriously to cultivate tobacco, indigo, and the sugar-cane. 
A little later, the French formed settlements on Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, as the English did on St. Christopher, and held them 
against all the efforts of Spain. Oliver Cromwell seized Jamaica, 
and peopled the island with ''idle and disaffected" persons, who 
were sent out with slight regard to their own wishes.* The buc- 
caneers formed many settlements, which were assailed but could 
not be extirpated. One of these, on the island of St. Dominffo, was 
taken under the protection of France. The Danes possessea them- 



• Cromwell interested hf meelf much In the welfare of this islniid. Thirty years 
after the Pilgrim Fnthers had settled in Maseachnsetta be invited them to remove 
to Jamiiica. Bnt the Fathers declined to renew their pilgrimage ; they wi(»e1y 
elected to remain where Providence bad led them, and where tbelr descendants 
were destined to become a great nation. 



selves of St. Thomas. During the ceaseless wars of the eigfateeni: 
centary France and England competed keenly for dominion in tU 
Gulf of Mexico, and the maritime supremacy of England gave 1^: 
decisive advante^c^e in the contest Few wars dosed without a dmi 
cession of colonial lands by France or by Spain to England. 0: 
the northern continent Florida was added to the English poss«» 
sions. The vast territorv known as J^Ossissippi passed into the hafii 
of the United States. The revolutionary movement of the ninetecoli 
century wrendied from Spain all the rich provinces which she ovi 
ed on the southern continent, and the battle of Ayacucho left hfi 
with only an inconsiderable frafflhent of those boundless possesaoDi 
which, by a strange fortune, had fallen into her unworthy hands. 

Only Cuba and Puerto Rico remain to preserve the humiliatii^ 
memory of a magnificent colonial dominion gained and held with 
out difaculty; governed in shameless selfishness; lost by utter tDc» 
pacity. Puerto Rico is an inconsiderable island, scarcely larger tki 
the largest of our Enslish counties, lying off the northern sliores ui 
the continent. It holds a population of six or seven hundred tbnu- 
sand persons, one-half of whom are slaves.* Its people occupy 
themselves in the cultivation of sugar and tobacco, and are still goT 
erned by Spain according to the traditions whidi guided her polie; 
during the darkest period of her colonial lustoiy. 

Cuba is the noblest of all the islands which Columbus found io 
the West It lies in the entrance to the Gulf of Meidco, where 
Yucatan on the southern continent draws toward Florida oo die 
northern to form the seaward boundaries of the Gulf. Its area n 
about one-half that of Great Britain. Its popuhition is one miliioa 
four hundred thousand, f of whom one-fourth are slaves. The rich 
soil ^elds two and even three crops of com annually; the perpetoaJ 
summer of its genial climate clothes in blossom throughout tbc 
whole year the aromatic plants and trees which beautify its plaic< 
The sugar-cane, whose cultivation is the leading industry of the island. 
is a source of vast wealth. To the extent of one-half ita area tin; 
island is covered with dense forests of valuable timber still imtouch 
ed by the axe. The orange-tree, the citron, the i>omegranate yielii, 
spontaneously, their rich harvest of precious fruits. 

But the bounty of Nature has been neutralized by the unwofthi- 
ness of man. The blight of Spanish government has fallen heaviir 
on this lovely island. When the other American possessions vl 
Spain threw aside the yoke, the leading Cubans assembled and swore 
solemnly to maintain forever the authority of the parent Stau>. 
They still plume themselves on their loyalty, and speak fondly < f 
Cuba as '' the ever-faithful isle." But neither the obedience of C^i i 
nor the rebellion of the other colonies moved the blind rulers of 
Spain to mitigate the evils which their authority inflicted. The &i! 
cient system was enforced in Cuba when she became the sole cai': 
of Spain, precisely as it had been when she was still a member of i 
great colonial dominion. All offices were still occupied by natir i 
of Spain; all Spaniards bom on Cuba were still regarded with coi\ 
tempt by their naughty countrymen from beyond the sea. Cover;: 
ors still exercised a purely despotic authority; the home Govemnu it 
still claimed a large gain from the colonial revenue; all religions but 
one were still excluded. The loss of a continent had taught no k^ 
son to incapable Spain. 

After the successful assertion of independence by the continent.;! 
States, frequent insurrections testified to the presence of a liberi 
spirit in Cuba. These were suppressed without difficulty, but not 
without much needless cruelty. At length there burst out an inFur 
rection which surpassed all the others in dimensions and duration. 
It continued to rage during eight years; it cost Spain one hundn^l 
and fifty thousand of her best soldiers ; nearly one-half the sug-^ 
plantations of the island were destroyed; population decrea*M^i. 
trade decayed; poverty and famine scouiged the unhappy island. 

Spain was able at length to crush out me rebellion and maiotaia 
her grasp over this poor remnant of her American empire CuU 
emerged from those miserable years in a state of utter exhaustion 
Many of her people had perished by famine or by the sword; zn^".^ 
others had fl^ from a land blighted by a government which Uk y 
were not able either to reject or to endure. Spain sought to vaiU 
Cuba defray the costs of her own subjugation, and taxation becat^' 
enormous. The expenditure of Cuba is at the rate of fifteen poum*^ 
for each of the population, or six times the rate of that of Gmi 
Britain. Only three-fourths of the total sum can be wrung from 
the impoverished people, even by a severity of taxation whicii i> 
steadily crushing out the agriculture of the island; and a large an 
nual deficit is rapidly increasing the public debtf Already tbi't 
debt has been trebled by the rebellion and its consequences. Kouc 
of the devices to which distressed States are accustomed to rest't 
have been omitted, and an inconvertible currency, so large as to >■«' 
hopelessly unmanageable, presses heavily upon the sinking indu^triu 
of Cuba.§ 

Spain is the largest producer and the smallest consumer of f^pl^ 
A Spaniard uses only one-sixth of the quantity of sugar whicn i^^ 



• A bill wan, however, paBsed In 1878 for the abolition of slavery in Pnerto Wr • 
t Til is was the pojMilatlon according to the ennmeratlon of 1867. It has vec 
seriously diminished 1)t the war which begnn In ihe following year; bnt m* 
mount of loss has not been accurately Ascertained. _ , 

t The ezpenditare of 1878 wa« £16,000,000, while the revenne did not exc^'° 



xn.ooo.ooo. , . ^. 

i The Cuban paper currency amounts to £18,000,000. Great BriUln wonW » 
in the same positlou if Bhe had an inconvertible and depreciated cucrencj ^' 
£400,000,000. 
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used by an Eiurlishman. Spain has made the artide high-priced, in 
utter disregard of colonial interests, for the purpose of cherishing 
her home production. The sugar of Cuba, loaded with heavy taxes 
before shipment, and farther discouraged in the markets of Spain by 
excessive import duties, is unable to support those iniquitously im- 
posed burdens, and this great indus^ is falling into nnn. 

There are sixteen thousand (Government servants in Cubar— nearly 
all Spaniards ; all underpaid ; all permitted to make livings or fort- 
unes by such means as present themselves. They maintain them- 
selves, and many of them grow rich, by corruption, which there is 
no public opinion to rebuke. The ignorance oi the people is unsur- 
passed, not more than one-tenth of their number having received 
any education at all. A few poor newspapers, living un&r a strict 
oenfioifihlp, supply the literary wants of Havana, a city of two hun- 
dred and thirty thousand souls. No religious teaching, excepting 
that which the Church of Rome supplies, is p^mitted within the 
island. Justice is administered accoraing to the irresponsible pleas- 
ure of ignorant Spanish ofiBcials, incessantlv eager to be bribed. 
Slavery Imgers in Cuba after its rejection by all American and Euro- 
pean States, and is here characterized by special brutalities. Recent 
English travellers have witnessed the floggmg of young slave-women, 
from whose arms lately-born children were removed in order that 
the torture might be inflicted 

The States of the Spanish main-land suffered deeplv in their strug- 
gle against the power of the mother country, but tney gained the 
ample compensation of independence. Unhappy Cuba endured 
miseries no less extreme, but sne found no deliverance. The solace 
of freedom has been withheld; the abhorred and withering despot- 
ism survives to blight the years that are to come as it has blighted 
those that are past. 

CHAPTER V. 

INDfiPEHDENCB. 

When the thirteen English colonies of the northern continent 
|ained their independence, they entered upon a political condition 
for which their qualities of mind and their expenence amply fitted 
them. They were reasonably well educated; indeed, there was 
scarcely any otherpopulation which, in this respect, enjoyed advan- 
tages so great. They were men of a race which had for centuries 
been accustomed to exercise authority in the direction of its own 
public affairs. Since they became colonists they and their fathers 
Bad enjojed in an eminent degree the privilege of self-government, 
The transition by which they passed into sovereign States demanded 
no fitness beyond that whidh they inherited from many generations 
of ancestors, and developed in the ordinary conduct of their munici- 
pal and national interests. 

With the Spanish settlements on the southern continent it iras 
altogether different. The people were entirely without education; 
the printing-press was not to be found anywhere on the continent 
excepting in two or three large cities. They were of many and hoe- 
tUe races: there were Spaniards, European and native; there were 
Indians, classed as civilized, half-civilis^, and wild; there were ne- 
groes; there were races formed by the union of the others. The 
European Spaniards alone had any experience in the art of govem- 
me&t^and they were driven from the continent with all possible 
speed. The others were wholly impractised in the management of 
their own national concerns. Spanish ofilciahs supplied, according 
to their own despotic pleasure, the regulation which they deemed 
needful; and the colonists had not even the opportunity of watching 
and dlgcusaing the measures which were adopted. 

No people ever took up the work of self-government under a heav- 
ier burden of disadvantage and disqualification. It is not surprising 
that their success thus far has been so imperfect. Nor is their fut- 
ure to be despaired of because their past is so full of wasted effort, 
}f incessant revolution, of blood lavishly shed in civil strife which 
leemed to have no rational object and no solid result Mankind 
nust be satisfied if, beneath these confusions and miseries, there can 
ye traced some evidences of progress toward that better political and 
ndustrial condition which self-government has never ultimately 
ailed to gain. 
The early legislation of the South American States expressed gen- 
line sympathy with the cause of libertv, and an unselfish desire that 
ts blessings snould be enjoyed by all. Slavery was abolished, and for 
nany years the absence of that evil institution from the emancipated 
ipanish settlements was a standing rebuke to the unscrupulous greed 
^hich stiU maintained it amon^ the more enligiitened inhabitants of 
be northern continent. Constitutions were i^opted which evinced 
> just regard to the rights of aU, combined, unhappily, with an utter 
lisregard to the fitness of the population for the exercise of these 
ights.* Universal suffrage and equal electoral districts were estab- 
isbed, and votes were taken by the ballot. Orders of nobility were 
holished, and some unjust laws which still retain their place in the 
tatute-book of England, as the laws of entail and primogeniture. 
Sntire religious liberty was decreed, and it was not long till the in- 
erf erence of the Pope in such ecclesiastical concerns as the appoint- 
aent of bishops was resented and repelled. The punishment of 

* Id Yenecaela* where wrfting was almost unknown, it waa neceaeary to nllow 
ot«« to be given nrallj. For weeks before an election the priests taaght their 
ist <}f caodioiaes as a school exercise to Indians and other ignorant persons who 
rere under their luflneuoe. 



death for political offences was abolished. In course of time an ed- 
ucational system, free and compulsory, was set up in some of the 
States. The people of South America had been animated in their 
pursuit of independence by the example of the United States and of 
France, and thev sought to frame their politiod institutions accord- 
ing to the models which these countries supplied. 

The institutions which were then set up remain in their great out- 
lines unchanged. But the wisdom and moderation which are essen- 
tial to self-government are not suddenly bestowed by Heaven; they 
are the slowly accumulated gains of long experience. There did not 
exist amon^ the South Americans that reverential submission to ma- 
jorities which self-governing nations gradually acquire. Here, as 
elsewhere, two opposing parties speedily revealed themselves. One 
was zealously lib^*al and reforming — seeking progress, and desiring 
in each country a federation of States as oppMed to a strong central 
ized Gk)vemment; the other preferred centralization and a main- 
tenance of existing conditions. Among a people so utterly unprac- 
tised in political Ufe no method of settling these differences other 
than the sword suggested itself. During hiuf a century the continent 
has been devastated by perpetual wars around questions which, 
among nations of larger experience, would have merely f onned the 
theme of peaceful controversy. And in a large number of instances 
the original grounds of contest were forgotten — exchanged for an 
ignoble personal struggle to gain or to.hold the advantages of power. 

The South American States perceived the desirableness of a popu- 
larly chosen Legislature, but their political knowledge carried them 
no farther. They consented to an autocratic Executive. They 

S laced dictators in supreme authority. Theirs was the idea which 
Fapoleon in modem times originatea and which his nephew devel- 
oped — ^the idea of a despotism based on universal suffrage. They 
intrusted their liberties to a selfish oligarchy. When the struggle 
for independence was victoriously closed, they had still to conquer 
their freedom, and the contest has been more prolonged and bloody "" 
than that which they waged against the tyranny of Spain. 

The three northern States of Venezuela^ New Gianada, and 
Ecuador began their independent career by forming themselves 
into a great federal Repubhc. Their possessions extended over an 
area six times larger than that of France ; thinly peopled by men 
of diverse races ; severed by mountains well-nigh impassable, with- 
out connection of road or navigated river. The task of government 
under these circumstances was manifestly desperate. But hopes 
were high in that early morning of liberty. With a constitution 
closely resembling that of the United States, and with Bolivar, the 
liberator of a continent, as President, the Republic of Colombia en- 
tered ^roudlv upon the fulfilment of its destmy. Five years after, 
the union, wnich had been found impossible, was dissolved. Bolivar, 
the great and patriotic soldier, proved himself an incapable and des- 
potic statesman. He became Dictator of New Granada, which he 
ruled according to his arbitrarv pleasure. The outraged people de- 
livered themselves by a bloody but successful revolt from a yoke 
scarcely more tolerable than that of Spain ; and the man to whom 
the continent owed its independence died broken-hearted, by what 
seemed to him the ingratitude of his countrymen. 

Incessant strife now raged between the party of the priests and 
soldiers on the one hand, and that of the people on the other. Dur- 
ing a period of seventeen years the country endured a government 
of clencal ascendency and brut« force. But during these years the 
numbers and politi(»J influence of the artisan class in towns had 
largely increased ; and the far-reaching influences of the revolutions 
in Europe roused the energies of the people. They were able to 
wrinff from the Government large promises of reform, and a decree 
for the expulsion of the Jesuits. Some years followed, darkened by 
incessant revolts, and the alternating victory and defeat of the op- 
posing parties. At length the LibenUs took the fidd with a "regen- 
erating army " of twenty thousand men, and were utterly defeated. 
The Conservatives were now in the ascendant. But the tenacious 
Liberals, refusing to accept defeat, maintained for seven yean a war 
in which, after a hundred battles, they were at length decisively vic- 
torious. There have been revolutions since that time, and short- 
lived Conservative triumphs, but the Liberal ascendency has never 
been very seriously shaken. 

Venezuela spent twenty tranquil years imder the military despot- 
ism of General Paez— one of Bolivar's companions-in-arms. But at 
the end of that period there arose a cry for reform. Even the In- 
dians and the men of mixed race sought eagerly for the correction 
of the abuses which the ruling party maintained. General Paez 
was banished from the country. For some years he troubled the 
Republic by armed attempts to regain his lost authority, but the 
power of Liberalism could not be shaken. Once a sudden Conserv- 
ative uprising gained a short-lived triumph. But a spirited Liberal 
— Guzman Blanco— drove the enemy forth and became President of 
the Republic— an office which he held for eight years. During the 
period of his rule there was no more than one revolutionary move- 
ment of importance. That revolt was closed by a desperate battle^ 
in which the strength of the Conservative party was utterly broken.* 



* An incident in this defeat reminds as of one of the remarkable conditions of 
tropical warfare. The rooted Conserratlves were driven toward a broad riyer 
swarming with alligators. These savage creatnres were probably less terrible 
than the victorloas Liberals. The IbgitiTes took to the riTer, where, It is told, 
they snifered heairy loss firom the alligators. 
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Under the judiciotiB rule of President Blanco, Venezuela has en- 
joyed what to a South American Republic must seem profound 
tranquillity. Priestly power has received great discouragement. 
The convents and monasteries have been suppressed ; civil marriage 
has been established ; subjection to Rome has been disavowed.* A 
compulsory system of national education has been established— not 
too soon, for only one Venezuelan in ten can read or write. Some 
beginning has been made in developing the vast mineral resources 
of the country. Numerous roads, canals, and aqueducts have been 
constructed. Population has increased, and the trade of the Repub- 
lic, although not yet considerable, grows from year to year. The 
industrious habits of the people draw no re-enforcement from neces- 
sity ; for in that rich soil and genial climate the labor of a single 
month will maintain a family in comfort for a whole year. Never- 
theless, the people are faurly industrious ; and they are honest, cheer- 
ful, and hospitable. The tendency to redress political wrongs by 
violence seems to lose its power as these wron^ diminish in number 
and intensity ; and the prospect of a peaceful future, with growing 
intelligence and increase of mdustrial well-being, steadily improves. 

When the Mexicans gained their independence they raised to the 
throne a popular young officer, whom they styled the Emperor Au- 
gustine first. They were then a people utterly priest-ridden and 
fanatical ; and the clergy whom they superstitiously revered were 
a corrupt and debased class. The reformers had avowed the opin- 
ion that the Church was the origin of most of the evils which af- 
flicted the country. The Emperor, while he offered equal civil 
rights to all the inhabitants of Mexico, sought to gain the clergy to 
his cause by guaranteeing the existence of the Catholic Church. 
But a monarchv proved to be impossible, and in less than a year a 
republican uprising, headed by Santa Anna, forced the Emperor to 
resign. A xederal Republic was then organized, with a constitu- 
tion based on that of the great Republic whose territories adjoined 
those of Mexico. 

For the next thirty years Santa Anna is the prominent figure in 
Mexican politics. He was a tall, thin man, with sun-browned face, 
black curling hair, and dark, vehement eye. He possessed no states- 
manship, and his generalship never justified the confidence with 
which it was regaraed by his countrymen. But he was full of reck- 
less bravery and dash, and if his leading was faulty, his personal 
be^ng in all his numerous battles was irreproachable. His popu- 
larity ebbed and flowed with the exigencies of the time. He repelled 
jm invasion by Spain and an invasion by France, and these triumphs 
raised him to the highest pinnacle of public favor. Then his power 
decayed, and he was forced to flee from the country. When new 
dan^rs threatened the unstable nation he was recalled from his 
l)amshment and placed in supreme command. At one period one 
of his legs, which had been shattered in battle, was interred with 
solemn funeral service and glowing patriot oratory. A little later 
the ill-fated limb was disinterred, and kicked about the streets of 
Mexico with every contumelious accompaniment. His public life 
was closed by a hasty flight to Havana— the second movement of 
that description which it was his lot to execute. 

Santa Anna sought the i^vor of the people by the grant of ex- 
tremely democratic constitutions, but throughout his whole career 
he renudned the filing tool of the clerical party. The Mexican 
clergy were possessed of vast wealth and vast influence. Fully one- 
half the land of the qountry belonged to them, and a large portion 
of the remainder was mortgaged to them. Their spiritual prerogsr 
tiives were held to exempt them from taxation, ana thus the whole 
weight of national burden fell upon the smaller division of national 
property. It was the concern of this powerful interest to maintain 
Its own unjust privileges, and to repress the growth of liberal senti- 
ments among the people. So long as they were able to command 
the service of Santa Anna they were able to frustrate the general 
wish, and guide the policy of the country according to their ignorant 
«nd tyrannical pleasure. 

But they had not been able to shut out from the democracy of the 
towns, or from the Indians in their country villages, the political 
ideas to which the French Revolution of 1848 gave so laige preva- 
lence in Europe. The influence of the Unit& States, which the 
ruling party strove to exclude, continued to gain in power. A radi- 
cal party arose which assailed the privileges of the clergy. In course 
of years the growing demand for refonn overcame the stubborn 
priestly defence of abuses, and the Mexicans took a large step 
towara the vindication of their liberties. 

The leader in this revolution was Benito Juarez, a Toltec Indian; 
one of that despised race which the Aztecs subdued centuries before 
the Spanish invasion. This man had imbibed the liberal and pro- 
gressive ideas which now prevailed in aU civilized countries; and 
Bis personal ability and skill in the management of affairs gained 

* President BIadco aaks ttom bis ConrreM (May, 1S76) a law which shall ** de- 
clare the Church of Venezneta Independent of the Roman Episcopate, and order 
that pariah priests shall be elected oy the falthftil, the bishops by the rectors of 
parlaiiea, uid archbishops by Googress—retn ruing to the nsa^e of the primitive 
Chareh, founded by Jesus Christ and his Apostles." Congress replies: *'FMith- 
f^l to our daties, onr convictions, and the holy doctrines of the reli{(ion of Jesus, 
we do not hesitate to emancipate the Church of VeneKuela from that Episcopate 
Which pretenda, as nn iufolUble and omnipoieut power, to absorb the vitality of a 
tne people." The leading newspaper of venexnela discriminates with equal accu- 
racy between the Papacy and Chrtstlanity^lwtween '* ihej^enuine religion of Christ 
and those adulterationa of his law whicti sabstitute the reign of vanity, pride, and 
contempt for mankind, for the doctrine of gentlenew, meeknea% and love." 



for him the opportnnity of conferring upon Mexico the fullest ram 
ure of political blessing which she had ever received. The Libenk 
were now a majority in Congress, and the gigantic work of refoni» 
tion began. The first step was to declare the subjection of the der^ 
to civil law. Two years later came the abolition of clerical priTji 
leges, liberty of religion, a free press, a reduced tariff, the openio^ 
of the country to immigration, the beginning of commercial rela 
tions with the United States. The Pope, with hearty good-wili 
cursed all who favored such legislation; the Archbishop of Mexia 
added his excommunication of all who rendered obeoience to it 
What was still more to the purpose, the clerical party rose in civi 
war to crush this ag^ssive liberalism— or, in their own lanpage 
to " re^nerate " Mexicp. Juarez and his Government were oiiva 
for a tune from the capital, and withdrew to Vera Gniz. But ti 
retreat did not arrest the flow of Liberal measurea From Yes 
Cruz Juarez was able to promulgate his Laws of Reform, suppres 
ing monastic orders, establishing civil mairiaffe, claiming for tb 
nation the monstrously overgrown possessions of the Church,* givisj 
fuller scope to many of the reforming laws enacted two yeais be 
fore. Next year the Liberals triiunphed over their enemies, and tli 
Government returned to its proper home in the dty of Mexico. 

But the resources of the defeated Clericals were not yet exhausted 
Their aims concurred with an ambition which at that time aniiMtd 
the restless mind of the Emperor Napoleon in.* The Emperr^ 
claimed to be the head of the Latin races, whose position on \k 
American Continent seemed to be endangered by their own disKn 
sions, as well as by the rapid expansion of the Anglo-Saxons. Th 
Mexican cler^, supportea by the Court of Rome, gave encourage 
ment to his idle dream. An expedition was prepared, in whid 
England and Spain took reluctant and hesitatmg part, and froi 
which they quickly withdrew. 

A French army entered the capital of Mexico. Juarez and hi 
Government withdrew to maintain a patriot war, in which tb 
mass of the people zealously upheld them. An Austrian prince 4 
upon the throne of Mexico without support, excepting that whid 
the clerical part^ of Mexico and the bayonets of France suppli^ 
A few years earlier or later these things dared not have been dont 
but when the French troops entered Mexican territory the Unita 
States waged, not yet with clear prospect of success, a stniggk ui 
the results of which depended their own existence as a nation. The 
had no thought to give to the concerns of other American Staid 
and they wisely suffered the Empire of Mexico to run its sad an 
foolish course. But now the southern revolt was quelled, and ih 
Government of Washington, having at its call a miOion of vet^rai 
soldiers, intimated to Napoleon that the farther stay of bis troop 
on the American Continent had become impossible. The Empert) 
waited no second summons. When the french were gone the pi 
tript armies swept over the country, and this deplorable attempt t 
set up imperialism came to an ignominious close. The Bamn 
Maximilian fell into the hands of his enemies, and was put to aead 
according to the terms of a decree which his own Govemmeiit hi 
framed. 

Juarez was again elected President, and returned with his Coi 
giess to the city of Mexico. During his whole term of oflSce he hi 
to maintain the Liberal cause in arms against the tenacious priol 
hood and its followers. When he died, a Liberal Prc^ideiii ^ 
chosen to succeed him. The war has never ceased, and the cleiici 
party has occasionally gained important advantages. It is evidesi 
however, that its power is being gradually exhausted, and that tk 
final triumph of Liberalism is not now remote. For sixty yeai 
Mexico has been the opprobrium of OhrifltendonL It is pomH 
now to entertain the hope that ere manv years pass this unhapp 
country, purged of those clerical and militiuy elements which hat 
been her curse, will begin to take her fitting place among peaceab)( 
industrious, and prosperous States. 

The area of Mexico is six times larger than that of Great Britai 
and Ireland. Her population is between nine and ten million 
Two-thirds of these are pure Indians, the descendants of the men a 
whom the thunder-bolt of Spanish invasion fell neariv four hundn 
years ago. Two and a half million are of mixed ongin ; five hni 
dred thousand are pure European. At the time of the conquei 
there were among the Mexicans thirty different races and langua^ 
and these distinctions still survive. The Indians have regained th 
cheerfulness which was crushed out of their dispositions bv Spanis 
cruelty, and under due superintendence they make excellent ait 
sans and servants. The work of the country is perfonned by then 
and as their ambition has not been awakened, and their wants ai 
few, labor is cheap. It is only recently that anything at all has boe 
done for thmr education, and they are still profoundly ignorant 
But thev furnish abundant evidence of high capability. The ru 
from which President Juarez sprung may reasonably hope that, af u 
all its miseries, a creditable future is in store. 

The whites are the aristocracy of the country; the mixed hree<l 
are its turbulent element. They are ordinarily quiet and indoleni 
but they are easily inflamed to revolt To a large extent the cic 
stant revolutionary movements which waste the coimtiy have bee 
sustained by them. 



* Amoantltfg In Talne to forty mtlllon sterling. , 

t The depth of this ignorance is illastrated by the circomstanoe that the Hex 

can post-oflice carries annaaJIy one letter for each five of the popniaUoD. n 

Sngllsh poet-offlce carries thir^-llTSjattetB for each of tiis popuuUMB. 
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The reforming laws of Juarez have been well enforced in the 
great centres of population. No monk or nun, nor any Jesuit is 
tolerated; no priest is to be seen in the streets in the garb of his 
office; reformatories and schools are being established; the youth 
of ifexico'are beins rescued' from the priest and made over to the 
school-master. In Uie remote provinces the execution of the law is 
extremely imperfect. There the clerical party is still powerful, and 
forbidden taxes are still levied in defiance of law. The subordinate 
officers of Government are inordinately corruijt. Import duties are 
excessive, and the temptations to evasion are irresistible. The offi- 
cers of the custom-hoUse habitually conspire with merchants to de- 
fraud the revenue, and share with them the unlawful gain. The 
financial condition of the coimtry is lamentable. Only a small por- 
tion of the public debt is recognized by the Government, and upon 
that portion no interest is paid. Expenditure constantly exceeds 
revenue. Ordinarily the cost of civil war absorbs more than one- 
half the mitional income; frequently it absorbs the whole. 

The country is surpassingly rich, but its progress is hindered by 
insufficient means of communication. The most urgent require- 
ment of this inland region was that it should be brought within 
easy reach of the sea-coast. The pressure of this necessity led, so 
long ago as in 1852, to the attempted construction of a railway from 
the city of Mexico to Vera Cruz. But the works were stopped by 
the habitual national convulsions; and when Maximilian ascended 
the throne he found nothing accomplished excepting a few miles at 
either end of the projected Tine. While he reigned the works were 
carried on, and they were stopped when his fSl drew near. They 
were resumed by the Liberal Government, but the progress of any 
useful work is slow in a country tormented by incessant revolution. 
It was seven years m6re till the railway was completed for the whole 
distance of two hundred and sixty-three miles. Besides this line 
there are no more than three or four hundred miles of railway yet 
opened in Mexico. 

The silver-mines of Mexico, which ceased to produce during the 
war of independence, have resumed their former importance. They 
now yield silver to the annual value of three million sterling. Be- 
sides the export of this commodity Mexico exports two miUion an- 
nually of cochineal, indigo, hides, and mahogany. Her entire im- 
ports do not amount to more than five and a half million. Her for- 
ei^ commerce, to the extent of ^two-thirda its value, is transacted 
with her once hated neighbor the United States. 

If Mexico has been the least fortunate of all the Spanish provinces 
of America, Chili furnishes the best example of a well-orciered, set- 
tled, and prosperous State. Its area is only one-fifth and its popula- 
tion one-fourtn that of Mexico, but its foreign commerce is nearly 
one-half larger.* For thl»^ommerce its situation is peculiarly fa- 
vorable. Chili, a long and narrow country, lies on the Pacific, with 
which it communicates by upward of fifty seaports. It is, therefore, 
onljT in small measure dependent for its progress upon railways and 
navigable rivers. 

For sixteen years after throwing oflf the Spanish yokef Chili was 
govenied despotically, without a constitution. Dunng those years 
constant disorders prevailed. At length the general wish of the na- 
tion was ^tified. A constitution was promulgated, under which 
the franchise was bestowed on every married man of twentv-one 
years, and on every unmarried man of twenty-five, who was able to 
read and write. With this constitution the people have been satis- 
fied. The government has been throughout m the hands of a mod- 
erate conservative party, which has directed public affairs with 
Annness and wisdom, and has manifested zeal in the correction of 
abuses. Opposing parties have not in Chili, as in the neighboring 
States, wasted the country by their fierce contentions for ascendency. 
In the exercise of a wise but rare moderation, the views of dther 
party have been modified by those of the other. A method of gov- 
ernment has thus been je^hed which men of all shades of opinion 
have been able to accept, and under which the prosperous develop- 
ment of the country has advanced with surprising rapidity. 

During the last thirty years the population of Chili has quadru- 
pled, and her revenue has increased still more largely. Immigra- 
tion from Europe, especially from Germany, has been successfully 
promoted. Formerly almost all land was held by large owners. 
This pernicious system has been in great measure destroyed. Es- 
tates have been subdivided, and the system of small proprietorship 
is now widely prevalent. The public debt of Chili is twelve million 
sterling; but as she, unlike her sister republics, meets her obligations 
punctually, her name stands high on the Stock Exchanges of ^rope. 
The education of her people receives a fair measure of attention. 
Of her revenue of three and a half million she expends a quarter 
million upon schools — a proportion not equalled in Europe. But 
this liberal expenditure is recent, and has not yet had time to pro- 
duce its proper results. Only one in twenty-four of the population 
attends school; only one in seven can read. Even in the cities the 
proportion is no greater tlian one in four. 

* Id twenty-two yean (from 1866 to 187T) her foreign eomnierce— imports and ex- 
ports together — bad doQbled, rlslDg from eeven and a half to fifteen million sterling. 

t Chill was wise enough to offer the command of her fleet dnring this strnggTe 
to an English hero whom a less wise bat scarcely more nngratefnl English Qov- 
ernment nad wroneed and cast oot. Lord Cochrane, who combined in a slugnlar 
degree pradenoe with daring, performed so many maryelloas achievements that 
the terror of his name seemea to paralyze the enemy. Ultimately, with the in- 
considerable force onder his command, he droTe the Spanish fleet awaj.and was 
tapreme on the Chlttaii coast. 



The neighhoring State of Peru has an ares four timeB tliat «f 
Chili, but her population is scarcely larger. And while Chili has a 
very inconsiderable proportion of Indians, it is estimated that fift^- 
seven per cent, of the Peruvian population are of the aboriginal 
races, and twenty-three per cent, are of mixed origin. The remain- 
der are native Spaniards, Negroes, Chinese, with a very few Germanft 
and Italians. From a nation so composed, a wise management of 

gublic affairs can scarcely be hoped for. The government of Peroi 
as been, since the era of independence, a reproach to humanity. 
Elsewhere on the continent there has been the hopeful spectacle of 
a people imperfectly enlightened, but animated by a sincere love of 
liberty, and strugglingagainst tremendous obstacles toward ahappier 
political situation. The incessant strifes which have devastated 
Peru have no such justification. They have no political significance 
at all; they do not originate in any regard to national interests. 
Turbulent military chiefs have, in constant succession and willb 
shameless selfishness, contended for power and plunder. A debased 
and slothful people, wholly devoid of political intelligence, have be- 
come the senseless weapons with which these ignome strifes have-* 
been waged. The vast wealth with which nature has endowed the 
land has lain undeveloped; the labor with which the country is so* 
inadequately supplied has been absorbed by the wars of a vulear 
and profligate ambition. Peru remains almost worthless to the hu- 
man family. 

Spain took courage, from the disorders of Peru, to meditate the- 
restoration of her lost colonial empire. She attacked Peru; but her* 
fleet was utterly; defeated after a severe engagement. This victory 
roused the spirit of the Peruvian people, and for a short space it 
seemed as if impulses had been communicated which would open an. 
era of process. For some years real industrial advance was made. 
But the fair prospect was quickly marred. Two Presidents, who> 
manifested a patriotic desire to be^n the work of reform, were mur* 
dered. An insane war against Chili was begun. ChiU had imposed 
certain duties on products imported from BoUvia; and Peru, oiaap 
proving of these duties, went to war to avenge or annul the proceeds 
ing. The fortune of that war has been decisively against the ag 
gressor. Chili has proved not merely equal to the task of holdi^ 
her own: she has defeated her enemy m many battles; she has seized 
portions of her territory; she has captured her most powerful iron- 
clad ship-of-war. The progress of Peru has utterly ceased. Her 
finances are in the wildest cusorder. Her paper currency is worUi 
no more than one-tenth its nominal value. Her ports are blockaded ;: 
her commerce is well-nigh abolished. But her miwiided rulers will 
listen to no suggestion of peace, and seem resolvea to maintain thia 
discreditable contest to the extremity of prostration and misery. 

Peru is believed to extract silver from her mines to the annual 
value of a million sterling—an amount somewhat smaller than these 
mines yielded down to the war of independence. Peru exports^ 
chiefiy articles which can be obtained witiiout labor or thought. 
The guano, heaped in millions of tons on the islands which stud ner 
coasts, was sold to European speculators and carried away by Euro- 
pean ships. But these vast stores seem to approach exhaustion.. 
Fortunately for this spendthrift government, discovery was made 
some years ago of large deposits oi nitrate of soda, from the sale of 
which an important revenue is gained. 

For Peru, lyinff chiefly between lofty mountain ranges remote- 
from the sea, railway communication is of prime importance. In 
the time of one of her best Presidents there was devised a scheme of 
singular boldness; and by the help of borrowed money, on which no- 
interest is paid, it has been particdly executed. A railway line, set- 
ting out from Lima, on the Pacific, crosses the barren plain which 
adjoins the coast, climbs the western range of the Andes to a height 
of nearly sixteen thousand feet, and traverses the table-land which 
lies between the great lines of mountain. When completed, it wiU 
reach some of the tributaries of the Amazon at points inhere these 
become navigable, thus connecting the Pacific with the Atlantic 
where the continent is at the broadest. There are, in all, about four- 
teen hundred miles of railway open for traffic in Peru, three-fourths 
of which are government works. 

Paraguay, a State with an area nearly twice that of England, 
and a population of a million and a half, had the good-fortune to 
assume her independence without any resistance from the mother 
countiy, and therefore without requiring to undergo the sacrifices of 
war. For nearly thirty years she was ruled by a despotism not lesa 
absolute than that of Spain. Dr. Franda became Dictator for life. 
He had been educated as a theologian, and was a silent, stem, relent- 
less man, who inspired his people with such fear that even after hia 
death they scaroely ventured to pronounce his name. Francia did 
something to develop the resources of the State ; but progress waa 
slow, for the Dictator permitted no intercourse with other nations. 
Paraguay was to supply all her own wanta-^depending for nothing 
on the outside world. Whosoever came withm her borders must 
remain; he who obtained permission to go out mieht not return. 
When this strange ruler died his power fell to Carios Lopez, who 
maintained for twenty-two years a despotism not less absolute, but 
guided by a policy greatly more enlightened. He encouraged inter- 
course with foreigners; he constructed roads and railways; he cared 
for education; he created defences and a revenue. Before he died 
he bequeathed his authority to his son. 

This new ruler had been sent, when a young man, to Europe to ao- 
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quire the ideas which animatod the enlightened Powers of the Old 
World. He arrived, at the time of the Crmiean War, to find a love of 
glorj and of empire oocupying the public tnind of England and of 
France. He was not able to wiUistand the malign influence. He went 
home resolved to emulate the career of the Emperor Napoleon. He 
too would become a conqueror; he too would found an empire. He 
occupied himself in forming a large armj, in accumulating military 
stores. When the death of his father raised him to absolute author- 
ity he lost no time in attacking Brazil, which he had marked as his 
first victim. The Aij^ntine Republic and Uruguay made common 
cause with Brazil against a disturber of the peace in whose ambition 
they recognized a common danger. 

The war continued for five years. It brought upon Paraguay ca- 
lamities more appalling than have fallen in modem times on any 
State. Her temtory was occupied by a victorious foe, and one-haff 
of it was taken awav from her forever. Her debt had swelled to an 
amount which utterl]^ precluded hope of payment.* Her population 
had sunk from a million and a half to two hundred and twenty 
thousand. Of these it was estimated that four-fifths were females. 
War and its attendant miseries had almost annihilated the adult male 
population, f Paraguay yielded herself as the base instrument of an 
insane ambition, and she was destroyed. 

Buenos Ayres, a city founded during the early years of the con- 
<|ue8t, was the seat of one df die viceroyalties by which the Span- 
iards conducted the government of the continent. It stands on the 
right bank of the nver Plate, not far from the ocean. The Plate 
and its tributary rivers flow through vast treeless plains, where myr- 
iads of horses and cattle roam at will amon^ grass which attams 
a height equal to their own. When the dominion of Spain ceased, 
Buenos Ayres naturally assumed a preponderating influence in the 
new government. The provinces wnich had composed the old vice- 
zoyaltv formed themselves into a confederation, with a constitution 
modelled on that of the United States. Buenos Ayres was the only 
port of shipment for the inland provinces. Her commercial impor- 
tance, as well as her metropolitan dignity, soon aroused iealousies 
which could not be allayed. Within a few years the confederation 
was repudiated by nearlv all its members, and for some time each of 
the provinces governed itself independently of the others. 

The next experiment was a representative Republic under Presi- 
dent-general Rivadavia, with Buenos Ayres as the seat of govern- 
ment. Rivadavia was a man of enlightened views. He encouraged 
immigration, established liberty of relip;ion, took some steps to edu- 
cate the people, entered into commercial treaties with foreign pow- 
ers. But his liberal policy was le^iarded unfavorablv by a pecmle 
not BufBciently wise to comprehend it, and he resigned his oiflce after 
having held it for six years. 

The influence of Buenos Ayres now waned, and the provinces of 
the interior gained what the capital lost. These provinces were oc- 
cupied by a half -savage race of mixed origin, who lived by the capt- 
ure and slaughter of wild cattle. These fierce hunters were trained 
to the saddle almost from infancy, and lived on horseback. Ex- 
cellence in horsemanship was a sufficient passport to their favor. 
The government of the country now fell into the hands of General 
Rosas, a Gkucho chief, whose l^ts in the saddle have probably nev- 
er been equalled by the most accomplished of circus-riders, f For 
twenty-three jeais this man — cruel, treacherous, but full of rugged 
vigor— maintained over the fourteen provinces a despotism which 
soon lapsed into an absolute reign of terror. One of the methods 
of this wretched man's government was the systematic employment 
of a gang of aftsaRsiiis, who murdered according to his oniers, and 
under whose knives manv thousands of innocent persons perished. 
His troops overran the ne(ghboring province of Uruguay; but Monte- 
video, the capital of that State, was successfully held against him, 
chiefly by the skill and courage of Garibaldi. France and England 
declared war against the tyrant, and for several years vainly block 
aded the city of Buenos Ayres. At length (1848) a determined re- 
bellion broke out and raged for four years. A great battle was 
fought ; the army of Rosas was scattered ; the capital, wild with 
joy, received the thrilling news that the tyrant had fled§ and that 
the country was free. 

The twenty-three years of despotism had done nothing to solve 
the political problems which still demanded solution at the hands 
of the Argentine people. The tedious and painful work had now 
to be resumed. The province of Buenos Ayres declared itself out 
of the confederation, and entered upon a separate career. The sin- 
gle State was wisely governed, and made rapid progress in all the 
elements of prosperity. In especial, it copied the New England 
common-school system. The thirteen States from which it had 
severed itself strove to repress or to rival its increasing greatness; 
but their utmost efforts could scarcely avert decay. They declared 
war, in the barbarous hope of crushing their too prosperous neigh- 

• The debt of Pan^nay Is jCllT.OOO.OOO. 

t The DtcUtor himself perlnbed by the lance of a BrazlllaD soldier. 

t Some of bin achieveinents were emlDently fitted to bind to his cause a rude 
and daring people. Standing once over a gate-way, throngb which a troop of 
wild hi>n>e8 were being driven at ftill speed, he dropped on to the back of one pre- 
Yionsiy selected. He oore in his hand a leathern rein which he fastened secorely 
round the month of the terrified and madly-galloping horse ; and In half an hour 
he rode back, i he animal now trembling and sabdned. 

f Rtisas made his way to Bugland, where he spent the remaining twenty-6ix 
yean of his Ur«. 



bor. Buenos Ayres was strong enough to inflict defeat apon li£fj 
assailants. She now, on her own terms, re-entered the confedera- 
tion, of which her chief city became once more the capital. 

The career of the reconstructed confederation has not. been, thu^ 
far, a wholly peaceful one. There has been a lengthened war vri:h| 
Paraguay. There was a Gaucho revolt, which it was not hard t#. 
suppress. The important province of Entre Rios rose in arms, azic 
was brought back to her duty after two years of war. Still later 
(1874) a rebellion broke out on the election of a new President. But 
the energy which formerly inspired revolutioi^ary movements seens 
to decay, and this latest disorder was trampled out in a campaign of 
no greater duration than seventy-six days. A mild^ te mp er no? 
prevails, especially in the cities of the confederation. There are 
still divisions of opinion. One party is eager to promote a conaofi- 
dated and effectively national life; another would maintain and en- 
hance provincial separations; a third — ^the party of disorder, whose 
strength is being sapped by the growing prosperity of tilie couudt 
— secKS to foment revolutionary movements in the hope of advao- 
tage, or in sheer restlessness of spirit. But these antagonisms have 
in large measure lost the envenomed character whidi they ocoe 
bore. The only habitual disturbers of the national tranquillity kr 
the Indians, who are suffered to hold pets eso ion of almost one-haJf 
the Argentine territory, and against whom murderous frontier wars 
are incessantly waged. 

It is, however, oovious that the union of the fourteen provinces 
rests upon no satisfactory or permanent basis, and that the final ad- 
justment can scarcelv be effected otherwise than by the custoxnair 
method of force. The province of Buenos Ayres, although it con- 
tains only one-fourth of the population, contains three-fourths <A 
the wealui,* and bears fuUv nine-tenths of the taxation, of the con- 
federate provinces. The other thirteen provinces have absolute con- 
trol over the government; and the expenditure has largely increased, 
as it needs must when the persons who enjoy the privilege of ex- 
pending funds are exempt from the burden of providmg them. Hiia 
arrangement is highly and not unreasonably displeasing to the rich 
province of Buenos Ayres; and it seems probable that uie people of 
this province will sooner or later force their way out of a confed- 
eration whose burdens and whose advantages are so unequally dis- 
tributed. 

The fourteen provinces of the Aigentine Confederation cover an 
area of five hundred and fifteen thousand seven hundred square 
miles, and are thus almost equal to six countries as laige as Gfeat 
Britain. The population which occupies this huge territory num- 
bers only two million. Every variety of temperature prevails with- 
in their borders. In South Patagonia title cold is nearly as intense 
as .that of Labrador. Southern Buenos Ayres has the climate of 
England; farther north the delicious climate of the south of France 
and the north of Italy is ^oyed. Yet farther north comes tk 
fierce heat of the tropics. Westward, on the slopes of the Anda, 
little rain falls; eastward, toward the sea, the rainfall is excessive. 

The Argentine States have prompted immigration so succeasfaDj 
that they have received in some years accessions to Uieir nmnben 
of from sixty to ninety thousand persons— British, Italian, French. 
(German, and Swiss. They have thus the presence of a large Boro- 
pean element, which £[ives energy to eveiy liberal and progresuTr 
impulse. The great city of Buenos Ayres is, to the extent of half 
its population (of two hundred and twen^ thousand), a city of Eu- 
ropeans. In most of the other cities this European dement is pre»^ 
ent and infiuential. Far in the interior are many little colonies com- 
posed of Europeans, settled on lands bestowed by government, en- 
gaged in sheep or cattle fanning, growing rich by the rapid increase 
of their herds on that fertile sou. Full religious liberty is en joy^ 
and all the various shades of Protestantism are represented in the 
chapels of Buenos Ayres or in the rural colonies of the interior. 
Two thousand five hundred miles of railway are in operation; di- 
rect telegraphic communication with England is enjoyed; the prov- 
inces are being drawn more closely togemer by Uie construction of 
roads and briages; the vast river systems of Uie confederation are 
traversed by multitudes of steamers. The people have entered, 
seemingly, with earnestness on the task of developing the illimitable 
resources of the great territory which Providence hSa committed to 
their care. 

Our survey of South American history since the era of indepen- 
dence discloses much that is lamentable. It discloses nothing, how- 
ever, that is fitted to surprise, and little that is fitted to discourage 
We see priest-directed and therefore utterly ignorant people throw- 
ing aside the yoke of an abhorred tyranny. We see them assume 
the function of self-government without a single qualification for 
the task. We see them become the prey of lawless and turbulent 
chiefs, of a selfish military and priestly ongarchy. We watch their 
struggles as they grope in blind fury, but still under the guidance 
of a nealthy instinct, after the freedom of which they have been de^ 
frauded. At length we are permitted to mark, with rejoicing, th&t 
they begin to emerge from the unprecedented difficulties by which 
they have been beset. The path by which they must gain the pofi- 

* It has been said, with pardonable exaggeration, that ** the Argentine Repob- 
lic consists of the prorlnoe of Baenos Ayres and thirteen mnd-hots.*' T\kt thir- 
teen provinces are so potir that for many vears reguUr monthly remittai)C«s havt 
~ 'to deCrtT the expense or 



been sent them firom Baenos Ayres 
ments. 



defray the expense or the local gomni- 
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tion of ordeily and prosperous States is yet long and toilsome. It 
is now, however, at least possible to believe that they have entered 
upon it. 

[The dLiturbed condition of the Western States continnos wltbont abatement, 
and withotit prospect of settlemeut. Both Peru and Bolivia are practically at the 
mercy of Chiii. The war is over, but peace is made impossible by the anarchy 
that prevails in the vanqnished Slates. The President ofPeru Lb a fngltlve. The 
President of Bolivia has absconded. There is no settled jgrovernroent in either 
conntry with which the Chilians can safely make terms. Whai seemi most cer- 
tsin is, that the provinces which yield most abaudantly that nitrate of soda abont 
the export of which the war originated will be permanentlv annexed to ChilL 
Indeed, these districto are now administered by Chilian fhnctionaries. 

The Conservative counter-revolution in Mexico, nuder Diaz, lasted till 1880^ 
when General Oonxales was elected President. An insarrection in the capital 
had to he suppressed before his installation could take place. 

In Buenos Ay res nationalism has had a farther strugsle with provincialism. 
and another triumph over it. In Ausust, 1880, the national troops forcibly entered 
the Provincial Assembly, and ejected the deputies at the point of the sword. A 
few days afterward Qeueral Boca, the new President, entered the capltaL— Bd.] 

CHAPTER VI. 

THB CHUBCH OV BOMB IN BPAIOSH AMBBIOA. 

At the time when the discovery and possession of the New World 
occupied the 8paniurds, the Church of Borne exercised over that 
people an influence which had no parallel elsewhere in all her wide 
dominion. A religious war of nearly eight centuries had at length 
closed victoriouslv. Twenty generations of Spaniards had spent 
their lives under the power of a burning desire to expel unbelievers 
from the soil of Spain, and win triumphs for the true faith. The 
ministers of that religion, for which they were willing to lay down 
their lives, gained then: boundless reverence. To the ordinary Span- 
iard religion had yet no association with morals ; it exercised no 
control over conduct ; it was a collection of beliefs : above all, it 
was an unreasoning loyaltv to a certain ecclesiastical organization. 
To extend the authority of the Church, and, if it had been possible, 
to exterminate all her enemies, formed now the grand animating 
motives of the Spanish nation. 

No Spaniard of them all was more powerfully influenced by these 
motives than the good Queen Isabella. At the biddine of her con- 
fessor she set up the Inquisition, for the destruction of neretics; she 
oonsent«d to the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, and the virtual 
confiscation of their property. She save encouraffement to the en- 
terprise of Columbus, in the hope oi extending the empire of the 
Church over benighted nations. The King himself stated, in later 
years, that the conversion of Indians was tne chief purpose of the 
conquest. The Queen sent missionaries to begin this great work so 
soon as she heard of the discovery. In all her official correspond- 
ence her chief concern is avowedly for the spiritual interests of her 
new subjects. Columbus tells, in regard to his second voyage, that 
he was sent " to see the way that should be taken to convert the In- 
dians to our holy faith.'' He was instructed *' to labor in all possi- 
ble ways to bring the dweUers in the Indies to a knowledge of the 
holy Catholic faith." Twelve ecclesiastics were sent with him to 
share in these pious toils. A little later, when the overthrow of Co- 
lumbus was sought by his enemies, one of their most deadly weap- 
ons was the charge that he did not baptize Indians because he desired 
slaves rather than Christians. 

Favored thus by the general sentiment of the mother country, the 
Church quickly overspread the colonies, and appropriated no incon- 
siderable share of their wealth. Within four years there were mon- 
asteries already established.* Within one hundred years there were 
twelve hundred nunneries and monasteries. There was a full equip- 
ment of patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, prebends, abbots, chaplains, 
as well as parish priests. There were monks of every variety— Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans, Jeronymites, Fathers of Mercy, Augustmes, Jes- 
uits. In Lima it was alleged that the convents covered more ^und 
than all the rest of the city. From Mexico there came a petition to 
the Eang praying that no new monasteries should be allowed, as 
these institutions, if suffered to increase, would soon absorb the whole 
property of the country. Wherever the Spaniards went they hast- 
ened to erect dbiurches. While the conquest of Peru was yet mcom- 
plete there was a church in Caxamalco to which the devout Span- 
iards assigned a liberal share of the gold of which they so villanously 
plundered the unhappy Inca. The magnificence oi churches and 
convents became, in course of years, so dazzling that the European 
mind, it was said, could form no conception of it The tithes, wnich 
had been vested in the Crown, were almost wholly made over to the 
Church. The free-will offerings of a superstitious people, with an 
exceptionally large volume of personal iniquity to expiate, swelled 
out to a huge aggregate. The wealth of the Church continued to 
grow till, as we have seen, in Mexico she possessed one-half of all 
the land in the province. 

Among the multitudes of ecclesiastics who hastened to these new 
fields of enterprise and emolument there were very many whose 
characters were debased, whose lives were scandalous. Very soon 
after the settlement the profligacy of churchmen attracted general 

* So noon as the rebuilding of the city of Mexico was accomnllehed, in 16S4« Cor- 
tes applied to the Bmperor to send him godly men who ahonla inetmct the natives 
In the truths of religloo. He makes it a special request that sumptuous ecclesias- 
tics, who wasted the substance of the Church in riotous living, stiould uot be in- 
fiicted on him. Twelve Dominican and twelve Frnnciscan fnars were sent, and 
Cortes was able to convene a synod of thirty-one persons to take counsel regard- 
ing the spiritual weUsre of his ■nl]|}ect0. 



remark. Living often in secluded positions, without the control or 
observation of superiors, they gave free scope to evil dispositions, 
and occupied themselves with the pursuits of avarice or of licen- 
tiousness. 

But we should grievously wrong the Church of Home were we to 
suppose that all her ministers in the New World were of this un- 
worthy description. The sudden knowledge of many millions of 
heathens, whose existence had been previously unsuspected, awak- 
ened in the monasteries of Spain a strong impulse toward mission- 
ary effort. To men who were lingering out their idle days in the 
profitless repose of a reli^ous seclusion there opened now bound- 
less possibilities of ennobling usefulness. Among them were many 
whose sinj^leness of purpose, whose utter crucifixion of self, whose 
heroic danng and endurance would have done honor to the purest 
church. Especially was this true concerning the Jesuits. This 
dreaded and, upon the whole, pernicious Order was distinffuished, 
in its earlier days, as well for the sa^acitv and administrative abil- 
ity of its members as for their absorbing devotion to the interests of 
the faith. 

The Indians accepted with perfect readiness the new religion 
which their conquerors offered. The monks who went among them 
speedily acquired commanding influence. The Franciscans who 
went out on the invitation of Cortes reported that they found the 
Mexicans a gentle people, given somewhat to lying and drunken- 
ness and ne^ng restraint, but well disposed to refigion, and oon- 
fessinff so well that it was not necessary to ask them questions. 
The cnildren about the monastery alreaciy knew much, and taught 
others who were less happily circumstanced ; they sung well and 
accompanied the organ competently. 

This gentle people loved the holy men who, clothed plainly and 
living on the humblest fare, labored without ceasing to do them 
good. They wiUingly^ submitted to baptism to please their teachers. 
Indeed, the only linut to the increase of baptized persons was the 
physical capability of the missionaries. One father baptized till he 
was unable amr longer to lift his arms. Of another it was asserted 
that he had amninistered this sacrament to four hundred thousand 
converts. Ten years after the faU of Mexico the bishop reported 
that in his dioceSe there were now a million of baptized persons ; 
that five hundred temples and twenty thousand idols had been de- 
stroyed ; that in their room were now churches, oratories, and her- 
mitages; that, whereas there were formerly offered up every year 
to idols twenty thousand hearts of young men and young women, 
the hearts of Mexican vouth were now offered up wiw innumerable 
sacrifices of praise to me Most High God. 

Among many races of Indians mere had existed, from time Imme- 
morial, a marvellous fondness for the confession of sin. Under all 
grave attacks of illness they hastened to confess old sins to any one 
who would listen to their tale. When th^ encountered a panther 
in the wilderness they began, under the influence of some unex- 
plained superstition, to diiMdose their iniquities to the savage beast. 
A people so inclined welcomed a reli^on which offered them free 
access to the enjoyment of their cherished privilege. They mani- 
fested in regard to this ordinance of the Church ** a dove-like sim- 
plicity, an incredible fervor." Oral confession was to these simple 
souls an insufilcient relief; they brought to the confessor a pictorial 
representation of the special transgressions which burdened them. 
Later, when many of them had learned to write, they bore with them 
elaborate catalogues of their evil doings. 

The monks attempted to bestow upon the children under their 
care the elements of a simple education. To each monastery a 
school was attached. Peter of Ghent, a Flemish la^-brother of no- 
ble devotedness, caused the erection of a large building, in which he 
taught six hundred Mexican children to read, to write, and to sing.* 
Th£ good man knew the Mexican language well, and could preach 
when need was. He spent fifty toilsome years in labors for the in- 
struction of the conquered people, and there were many of his breth- 
ren equally diligent. 

But among the teeming millions of South America these efforts, 
so admirable in quality, were wholly Insignificant in amount. They 
were thwarted, too, by the murderous cruelty which the Spaniarcls 
exercised, and the people remained utterly uninstructed. The con- 
version of the country made progress so rapid that in a few years 
the native religions disappeared, and the Indians seemed universally 
to have accepted Christianity. But the change rested in large meas- 
ure upon fear of their tyrants, or love to their teachers, or the author- 
ity of chiefs who had deemed it expedient to adopt the faith of men 
who were always victorious in battle. It was only in a few instances 
the result of intelligent conviction. The priests baptized readily all 
natives who would permit the ceremony, because that was a sure 
provision for their eternal welfare. But the opinion was entertained 
from an early period that the natives were incapable of comprehend- 
ing the first pnnciples of the faith. Acting unaer this belief, a coun- 
cil of Lima decreed their exclusion from the sacrament of the eu- 
charist. Down to the close of Spanish dominion few Indians were 
allowed to communicate, or to become members of any religious or- 
der, or to be ordained as priests. Underneath the profession of 
Christianity the Indians liave always retained a secret love for the 
pagan faith of their fathers, and still secretly practise its rites, f 

* Peter reported of his pupils that " they learn quickly, fast precisely, and pray 
fervently.*' 
t It is the same with the great masa of tiM colored i^pnlatftoa of Hayti. W^"* 
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The monks were throughout the WBnn friends and protectors of 
the Indians. At a very early period the Dominicans * preached 
^linst Indian slavery "with very piercing and terrible words." 
Tney refused to confess men who were cruel to Indians — a privation 
which was severely felt ; for to the Spaniard of that day, with his 
overburdened conscience, confession was a necessary of life. The 
Pope himself pronounced the doom of excommunication a^nst all 
who- reduced Indians to slavery or deprived them of theur goods. 
We have seen how nobly and how vainly the good Las Casas inter- 
posed in defence of the Indians. The efforts of the well-meaning 
fathers were, in almost every direction, unsuccessful. But this fail- 
ure resulted from no deficiency either in zeal or in discretion. The 
record of the Church of Rome is darkened by manifold offences 
a^inst the welfare of the human family; but she is able to recall 
with Just pride the heroic efforts which her sons put forth on behalf 
of the deeply- wronged native races. 

The servants of the Church enjoyed, on two memorable occasions, 
the opportunity of exhibiting their capacity for government in strik- 
ing contrast to that of the civil rulers whom the mother country 
supplied. 

Bordering; on the province of Guatemala was a tract of forest and 
mountain, inhabited by an Indian nation of exceptional fierceness. 
Thrice the Spaniards had attempted the subjugation of this people, 
and thrice thev were driven back. They hesitated to renew an in- 
vasion which had brought only defeat and loss, and the brave sav- 
ages continued to enjoy a precarious independence. Las Casas 
.^made offer to the Governor that he would place this territory under 
the King of Spain, on condition that it should not be given over to 
any Spaniard, and that, indeed, no Spaniard/excepting the Governor 
himself, should for the space of five years be suffered to enter it. 
The offer was accepted, and the brave monk, confident in the power 
of truth and kindness, made himself ready to fulfil his contract. 

Having devoted several days to prayer and fasting, Las Casas and 
his companions proceeded to draw up a statement of the ^reat doc- 
trines of the Christian religion. They told of the creation of the 
world, of the fall of mai^ of his expulsion from the pleasant rorden 
in which he had been placed. Then they told of his restoration, of 
the death and resurrection of Christ, and of judgment to come. 
They closed with emphatic denunciation of idols and of human sac- 
rifices. The work was in verse, and in the language of the people 
for whom it was destined. The fathers next obtained the co-opera- 
tion of four native merchants who were accustomed, for commercial 
reasons, to visit the country of the warlike savages. These friendly 
traders were tauzht first to repeat the verses and then to sing them 
to the accompaniment of Indian instruments. 

The merchants were received by the chief into his own house; 
and they re<}uited his hospitality and gained his favor by offering 
to him certam gifts of scissors, knives, lookinff-glasses, and similar 
matters with which the thoughtful fathers hSd provided them. 
When they had finished a day of trading, they borrowed musical 
instruments and proceeded to sine their message to the crowds by 
whom they were surrounded. They commanded the immediate 
and rapt attention of the savages, who hailed them as the ambassa- 
dors of new gods. Every day of the next seven the song was re- 
peated by desire of the chSef, and every repetition seemed to deepen 
the effect produced. Then the merchants told of the good fathers 
by whom they were sent — of their dress, of theur maimer of life, of 
their love for the Indians, of their indifference to that gold which 
other Spaniards worshipped. An emba^ was despatched to en- 
treat a visit from some of the fathers. Tlie request was immedi- 
ately granted ; but knowing the fickleness of the savage mind, the 
prudent monks would not as yet risk the loss of more than one of 
their number. Father Luis went back with the ambassador. A 
church was instantly built: the chief in a short time avowed his 
conversion to the new faith, and was loyally followed by his people. 
The change was enduring, and the arrangements made by Las Casas 
for the protection of the Indians being enforced by the King, were 
in large measure effective. A century afterward we town of Rab- 
inal, which the monks founded, was described by a Spaniard who 
visited it as in a most flourishing condition, with a population of 
eight hundred Indian families, who were in the enjoyment of "all 
tlmt heart can wish for pleasure and life of man." 

A century alfter the conquest the Jesuits had made their way into 
the vast interior region of Paraguay. Thejr came as religious teach- 
ers, but they were empowered to trade with the natives, that they 
might, by their commercial gains, defray the cost of their missionary 
operations. In both provinces of their enterprise they found them- 
selves frustrated by the excesses of their coimtrymen. The sava^ 
traded reluctantly with men so unscrupulous as the commercial 
Spaniards ; they refused to accept a new faith on the suggestion of 
men so avaricious and so dissolute as the ecclesiastical c^aniards. 
The Jesuits, whose sagacity and skiU in the management of affairs 
were then unequalled, obtained from the King the exclusion of all 
strangers from the land of Paraguay; they in return for this privi- 
lege biBComing bound to pay to ms Majesty a yearly tax of one dol- 
lar for every baptized Indian who lived under their dominion. Thus 
protected, the missionaries proceeded to instruct the savages and 

avowediT Catholic, they are in reality fkithftil to the enpentitions which their fore- 
fathers oroaght from Africa. They worship the great serpent withoni poison, 
and withdraw secretly into the forest to celebrate religions festivals at which hn- 
man Tictlms are sacrificed and eaten. 



form them into communities. Their lives were irreproachably pure; 
the sincerity of their kindness was assured by their manifest self- 
denial; the wisdom of the measures which they introdu jd was 
quickly approved by the increasing welfare of the population. In 
a very few years the Jesuits had gained the confidence of the In- 
dians, over whom they henceforth exercised control absolute and 
unlimited. 

They drew together into little settlements a number, fifty or there- 
by, of wandering families, to whom they imparted the art of agri- 
culture. The children were taught to read, to write, to sine. In 
each settlement a judge, chosen by the inhabitants, maintained pub- 
lic order and admmistered justice. The savages received willingly 
the faith which the good fathers commended to their adoptioiiL 
They were lenient to the superstitions of their subjects, and the in- 
ception of the new faith was hastened by its readiness to exist in 
harmonious combination with many of the observances of the old. 
In time the sway of the Jesuits extended over a population of one 
million five hundred thousand persons, all of whom had received 
Christian baptism ; and they could place sixty thousand excellent 
soldiers in the field. 

The fathers regulated all the conoenis of their subjects. All pos- 
sessions were held in common. Every morning, after hearing mass, 
the people went out to labor according to the instructions of the fa- 
thers. The gathered crops were stored for the general good, and 
were distributed according to the necesstties of each family. No 
intoxicants were permitted. A strict discipline was enforced by 
stripes administered in the public market-place, and received with- 
out murmuring by the submisaiye natives. When strangers made 
their unwelcome way into the country, the missionaries stood be- 
tween their converts and the apprehended pollution. The stranger 
was hospitably entertained and politely escorted from one station to 
another till he reached the frontier, no opportunity of intercourse 
with the natives having been afforded. 

The government of the Jesuits was in a high degree benefflcial to 
the Paraguayans. The soU was cultivated sufficiently to yield an am- 
ple maintenance for all. Education was widely extended ; churches 
were numerous and richly adorned; the people were peaceable, con- 
tented, cheeiful. In every condition which makes human life de- 
sirable the Jesuit settlements, during a ^riod of considerably over a 
century, stand out in striking and beautiful contrast to all tJie other 
colonial possessions of Spain. 

But while the Jesuits of Paraguay were thus nobly occupied in 
raising the fallen condition of the savages over whom they ruled, 
their brethren in Europe had incurred the hatred of mankind by the 
wicked and dangerous intrigues in which they delighted to engage. 
The Church of Rome herself cast them out They were expelled 
fnxn Spain. The Order was dissolved by the Pope. The fall of 
this unscrupulous organization was in most oountnes a relief from 
constant irritation and danger; in Paraguay it was disastrous. The 
country accepted new and incapable rulers, and was parcelled out 
into new provinces. It speedily fell from the eminence to which 
the fatiiers had raised it, and sunk into the anarchy and misery by 
which its neighbors were characterized. 

CHAPTER VII. 

BRAZIL. 

Kmo John, of Portugal, to whom Columbus first made offer of 
his project of discovery, was grievously chagrined when the success 
of the great navigator revealed the magnificence of the rejected op- 
portunity. Till then Portugal had occupied the foremost place as 
an explorer of unknown regions. She had already achieved the dis- 
covery of all the western coasts of Africa, and was now about to 
open a new route to the East by the Cape of Good Hope. Suddenly 
her fame was eclipsed. While she occupied herself with small and 
barren discoveries, E^n had found, almost without the trouble of 
seeking, a new world of vast extent and boundless wealth. 

Portugal had obtained from the Pope a giant of all lands which 
she shoiud discover in the Atiantic, with the additional advantage of 
full pardon for the sins of all persons who should die while engaged 
in the work of exploration. The sovereigns of Spain were equally 
provident in rewd to the new territory which they were now in 
course of acquiring. They applied to Pope Alexander Sixth, who, 
as vicar of Christ, possessed the acknowledged right to dispose at 
his pleasure of all territories inhabited by heathens. From this able 
but eminentiy dissolute pontiff they asked for a bull which should 
confirm them in possession of all past and future discoveries in west- 
ern seas. The acconuuodating Pope, willing to please both powers, 
divided the world between them. He stretched an imaginary line, 
from i>ole to pole, one hundred leagues to the westward of the Cape 
de Verd Islands: aU discoveries on the eastern side of this boundary 
were given to Portugal, while those on the west became the property 
of Spain. Portugal, dissatisfied with the vast gift, proposed that an- 
other line should be drawn, stretching from east to west, and that 
she should be at liberty to possess all lands which she might find be- 
tween that line and the South Pole. Spain objected to this huge de- 
duction from her expected possessions. Ultimately Spain consented 
that the Papal frontier should be removed westward to a distance of 
two hundred and seventy leases from the Cape de Yerd Islands, 
and thua thetUspute was happily terminated. 

Six years after this singular transactionjiyy which two small Eu- 
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ropean States parted between them all unexplored portions of the 
«irth, a Portuguese navigator— Pedro Alvarez Cabral — set saO from 
the Tagus in the prosecution of discovery in the Bast. He stood far 
out into the Atlantic, to avoid the calms which habitually baffled 
navigation on the coast of Guinea. His reckoning was loosely kept, 
and the ocean currents bore his ships westward mto r^ons which 
it was not liis intention to seek. After forty-five days of voyaging 
he saw before him an unknown and unexpected land. In searching 
for the Cape of Good Hope he had reached the shores of the great 
South American Continent, and he hastened to claim for the King of 
Portugal the territory he had found, but regarding the extent of 
which he had formed as yet no conjecture. Three Spanish captains 
had already landed on this part oi the continent and asserted the 
right of Spain to its ownership. For many years Spain maintained 
languidly the right which priority of discoveiy had @ven. But 
Portugsu, to whom .an interest in the wealth of the New World was 
an object of vehement desire, took effective possession of the land. 
She sent out soldiers; she built forts; she subdued the savage na- 
tives; she founded colonies; she established provincial governments. 
Although Spain did not formally withdraw her pretensions, she 
graduiSy desisted from attempts to enforce them; and the enormous 
territory of Brazil became a recognized appanage of a petty Euro- 
rean State whose area was scarcely larger than the one-hundredth 
part of that which she had so easily acquired. 

For three hundred years Brazil remained in colonial subordina- 
tion to Portugal. Her boundaries were in utter confusion, and no 
man along all that vast frontier could tell the limits of Portuguese 
dominion. Her Indians were fierce, and bore with impatience the 
inroads which the straneers made upon their possessions. The 
French seized the Bay of Rio de Janeiro. The Dutch con<)uered 
large territories in thelforth. But in course of years these difficul- 
ties were overcome. The foreigners were expNelled. The natives 
were tamed, partly by arms, parUy by the teaching of zealous Jesuit 
missionaries. Some progress was made in opening the vast interior 
of the country and in fixing its boundaries. On the coast popula- 
tion increased and numerous settlements sprung up. The cultiva- 
tion of coffee, which has since become the leading Brazilian indus- 
try, was introduced. Some simple manufactures were established, 
and the country began to export her surolus products to Europe. 
There was much misgovemment; for the aespotic tendencies of the 
captains-general who ruled the coimtry were scarcely mitigated by 
the authority of the distant court of llisbon. The enmity of Spain 
never ceased, and from time to time burst forth in wasteful and 
bloody frontier wars. Sometimes the people of cities rose in insur- 
rection a^inst the monopolies by which wicked governors wronged 
them. Occasionally there fell out quarrels between different prov- 
incas, and no method of allimi^ these could be foimd excepting 
war. Once the city of Rio de Janeiro was sacked by the French. 
Brazil had her full share of the miseries wMch the foolishness and 
the evil temper of men have in all ages incurred. These hindered, 
but did not altogether frustrate, the development of her enormous 
resources. 

During the eighteenth century the Brazilian people began to esti- 
mate more justly than they had done before the elements of national 
ipreatness which surrounded them, and to perceive how unreasonable 
It was that a country almost as large as Europe should remain in 
contented dependence on one of the most inconsiderable of European 
States. The English colonies in North America threw off the yoke 
of the mother country. The air was full of those ideas of Ubertv 
which a year or two later bore fruit in the French Revolution. A 
desire for independence spread among the Brazilians, and expressed 
itself by an ill -conceived rising in Uie province of Minas Qeraes. 
But the movement was easily suppressed, and the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment maintained for a litUe longer its sway over this noblest of 
colonial possessions. 

Durine the earlier yeairs of the French Revolution Portugal was 
permitted to watch in undisturbed tranquillity the wild turmoils by 
which the other European nations were afflicted. At length it seem- 
ed to the Emperor Napoleon that the possession of the Portuguese 
kingdom, ana especially of the Portuguese fleet, was a fittine step in 
his audacious progress to universal dominion. A French army 
entered Portugal; a single sentence in the M<miUwr informed the 
world that "the House of Braganza had ceased to reign«" The 
French troops suffered so severely on their march, that ere they 
reached Lisbon they were incapable of offensive operations. But so 
timid was the €k)vemment, so thoroughly was the nation subdued 
by fear of Napoleon, that it was determined to offer no resistance. 
The capital of Portugal, with a population of three hundred thou- 
sand, and an army of fourteen thousand, opened its ^tes to fifteen 
hundred ragged and famishing Frenchmen, who wished to over- 
turn the throne and degrade the country into a French province. 

Before this humiliatmg submission was accomplished, the royal 
family had ffathered together its most precious effects, and with a 
long train of followers *^set sail for Brazil. The insane Queen was 
accompanied to the place of embarkation b^ the Prinoe Regent and 
the princes and princesses of the family, all in tears; the multitudes 
who thronged to look upon the departure lifted up their voices and 
wept. Men of heroic moidd would have made themselves ready to 

* There were lu all flfteeo tbonsand peieons; and It was esld that they carried 
with them one-half the coinage then in circulation in PortngaL 



hold the capital of the State or perish in its ruins; but the faint- 
hearted people of Lisbon were satisfied to bemoan themselves. 
When they had gazed their last at the receding ships they hastened 
to receive their conquerors and supply their needs. 

The presence of the Government hastened the industrial progress 
of Brazil. The Prince Regent (who in a few years became King) 
began his rule by opening the Brazilian ports to the commerce of all 
friendly nations.* Seven years later it was formally decreed that 
the colonial existence of Brazil should cease. She was now raised to 
the dignity of a kingdom, united with Portugal under the same 
crown. Her commerce and agriculture increased; she began to re- 
gaxd as her inferior the country of which she lately h£l been a 
dependency. 

The changed relations of the two States were displeasing to the 
people of Portugal. The Council by which the affairs of the king- 
dom were conducted became unpopular. The demand for constitu- 
tional government extended from Spain into Portugal. The Portu- 
guese desired to see their King again in Lisbon, and called loudly 
for his return. The King consented to the wish of his people re- 
luctantly; for besides other and graver reasons why he should not 
quit Brazil, his Malesty greatly f^red the discomforts of a sea-voy- 
age. His son, the neir to his throne, became Regent in Brazil. 

The Brazilians resented the deputure of the King. The Portu- 
guese meditated a yet deeper humiliation for the State whose recent 
acquisition of digmty was still an offence to them. There came an 
order from the Cortes that the Prince Regent also should return to 
Europe. The Brazilians were now eager that the tie which boun# 
them to the mother coimtry should be dissolved. The Prince Re- 
gent was urged to disregard the summons to return. After some 
hesitation he gave effect to the general wish, and intimated his pur- 
pose of remaining in Brazil. A few months later he was proclaimed 
Emperor, and the union of the two kingdoms ceased. Constitution- 
al government was set up. But the administration of the Emperor 
was not sufficiently liberal to satisfy the wishes of his people. Af- 
ter nine years of deepening unpopularity he resigned me crown in 
favor of his son, then a child five years of age, and now (1881), al- 
though still in middle life, the oldest monarch m the world. 

Bxizil covers almost one-half the South American Continent, and 
has therefore an area nearly equal to that of the eight States of Span- 
ish origin bj which she is bounded. She is as large as the British 
domimons m North America ; she is larger than the United States, 
excluding the untrodden wastes of Ala^a. One, and that not the 
largest, <n her twenty provinces is ten times the size of England. 
Finally, her area is equal to five-sixths that of Europe, f She has a 
sea-coast line of four thousand miles. She has a marvellous system 
of river communication ; the Amazon and its tributaries alone are 
navigable for twenty-five thousand miles within Br^ilian territory. 
Her mineral wealth is so ample that the governor of one of her 
provinces was wont, in religious processions, to ride a horse whose 
shoes were of gold ; and the diamonds of the royal family are esti- 
mated at a value of three million sterling. Her soil and climate con- 
spire to bestow upon her agriculture an opulence which is unsurpass- 
ed and probably unequalled. An acre of cotton yields in Brazil four 
times as much as an acre yields in the United States. Wheat gives 
a return of thirty to seventy fold ; maize, of two hundred to four 
hundred fold ; nee, of a thousand-fold. Brazil supplies nearly one- 
half the coffee which the human family consumes. An endless vari- 
ety of plants thrive in her genial soil. Sugar and, tobacco, as well as 
cotton, coffee, and tea, are staple productions. Nothing which the 
tropics yield is wanting, and in many portions of the empire the v^- 
etation of the temperate zones is abundantly productive. The enerr 
gy of vegetable life is everywhere excessive. The mangrove seeds 
send form shoots before they fall from the jMirent tree ; the droop- 
ing branches of trees strike roots when they touch the ground, and 
enter upon independent existence ; wood which has b^n split for 
fences hastens to ^ut forth leaves ; grasses and other plants inter- 
twine and form bridges on which Uie traveUer walks in safety. 

But the scanty population of Brazil is wholly insufficient to sub- 
due the enormous territory on which they have settled and make its 
vast capabilities conduce to the welfare of man. The highest esti- 
mate gives to Brazil a population of from eleven to twelve million. f 
She has thus scarcely four inhabitants to every square mile of her 
surface, while England has upward of four hundrad. Vast forests 
still darken her soil, and the wild luxuriance of tropical undergrowth 
renders them well-nigh impervious to man. There are boundless 
expanses of wilderness imperfectly explored, still roamed over by 
untamed and often hostile Indians. Persistent but not eminently 
successful efforts have been made to induce European and now to 
induce Chinese immigration. The population continues, however, 
to increase at such a rate that it is la^^ by nearly two million than 
it was ten years ago. But these accessions are trivial when viewed 
in relation to the work which has still to be accompli^ed. It is 
said that no more than the one hundred and fiftieth part of the agri- 
cultural resources of Brazil has yet been developed or even revealed. 

* He alec ordered a print! ng-preee to be pnrehaeed in England at a cost of one 
bandred poande. No roch apparatua had beretolbre existed within Brazilian 
territory. 

t The area of Earope is 8,848,000 aqoare milee; thac of Braiil ia 8,287,000 aqnare 
miles, altboaeh some e«tiinat«a place it mach higher. 

X Of these it is offlcially eetlmated that one millioii are antamed Indians with- 
out any fixed place of abode. 
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AMERICA: A HISTORT. 



The agiicaltural products of the country, in bo far as the amount of 
these can be tested by the amount exported, do not exhibit any ten- 
dency to increase.* 

Brazil is afQicted not merely by an insuiflcient population, bu£ still 
more by the reluctance of her people to undergo the fatigues of 
agricultural labor in the exhausting heat of her sultiy plains. The 
colored population choose other occupations, and flooc to the cities. 
Once they were held by compulsion to field work. Slavery was 
maintained in Brazil after it had been abandoned by all other Chris- 
tian States. Not till 1871 was Brazil shamed out of the iniquitous 
system. In that year it was enacted that the children of slave wom- 
en should be free — subject, however, to an apprenticeship of twenty- 
one years, during which they must labor for the owners of theur 
mothers. Since that law was passed there has been voluntarr 
emancipation to a considerable extent; and' the slaves in Brazil, 
who numbered at one time' two and a half million, are now about 
one million, t The freedmen shun field work, and the places which 
they quit are scarcelv filled by immigration or natural increase. 
Agricultural progress is thus frustrated — an evil which will probably 
be felt still more acutely as the emancipation of the negroes draws 
toward its completion. No sufficient remedy for this evil can be 
hoped for so long as any remnants of slaveir linger on the soil. 

The Brazilian Legislature is elected by the people, the qualifica- 
tion of a voter beinf an annual income of twenty pounds. Three 
candidates for the office of senator are chosen by each constituency, 
and the Emperor determines which of the three shaU gain the ap- 
4x>intment. The members, of the Lower House are chosen by in- 
direct election. Every thirty voters choose an elector, and the elec- 
tors thus chosen appomt the deputies. The exercise of the riffht of 
voting is compulsory; neglect to vote is punished by the infliction 
of penalties. Each of the twenty provinces into which the empire 
is oivided has its own Legislature, with a President appointed by 
the general government. The powers exercised by the provincial 
governments are necessarily large. 

The constitution confers upon the Emperor a ' ' moderating power, " 
which enables him, when he chooses, to frustrate the wishes of his 
Chambers. He may dismiss a minister who has large majorities in 
both Houses ; he may withhold his sanction from measures which 
have been enacted by the Legislature. Brazil has no hereditary 
nobility, but there is a lavish distribution of distinctions which en- 
dure only for the lifetime of the recipient It is held that the power 
of bestowing these coveted honors invests the Emperor with a meas- 
ure of authority which is not unattended with danger to the public 
liberties. 

But the career of the Brazilian Empire has been marked in larve 
measure by tran<|uil]ity and progress, and the masses of the peope 
manifest no desire for chanjB;e. They have suffered from forei^ 
wart <^d from domestic strife ; but their sufferings have been trivial 
when compared with those of the Spanish States which adjoin them. 
Thus far their quiet and unadventurous government has given them 
repose, and thus far they are satisfied. Three-fourths of the Brazilian 
people are of mixed race, the leading elements in which are Indian 
and negro. They are profoundlv ignorant; for although compul- 
sory education Itts been enacted, its progress is yet inconsidera- 
ble. § What the awakened intellect of the Brazilian nation may in 
future years demand is beyond human forecast. It is not probable 
that the political combinations which an ignorant and indolent peo- 
ple have accepted at the hand of their rulers wUl continue to satisfy 
when the national mind casts aside its apathy. Brazil will be more 
fortunate than other States if she attain to a stable political con- 
dition otherwise than by the familiar path of civil contention and 
bloodshed. 

It has been said by Mr. Bright that there is no event in history, 
ancient or modem, which for grandeur and for permanence can com- 
pare with the discovery of the American Continent by -Christopher 
Columbus. This is a large daim, but indisputably a Just one. The 
discovery of America ushered in an epoch wholly different from any 
which had preceded it. Nearly one-third of the area of our world 
was practically worthless to the human family— wandered over by 
savages who supported their unprofitable lives by the slaughter of 
animals scarcely more savage than themselves. Suddenly the lost 
continent is found, and its incalculable wealth is added to the sum 
of human possessions. Europe supported with difficulty, by her 
rude processes of agriculture, even the scanty papulation whidi she 
contamed; here were homes and maintenance sufficient for all. Eu- 
rope was governed by methods yet more barbarous than her agricult- 
ure; here was an arena worthy of the great experiment of human 
fre<^om on which the best of her peoi>le longed to enter. Europe 
was committed to many old and injurious institutions — the legacy 
of the darkest ages — ^no one of which could be overthrown save by 
wasteful strife; here, free from the embarrassments which time and 
error had created, there could be established the institutions which 
the wants of new generations called for, and Europe* could inform 

* The importa of Brazil are £f9^S(n,WiO; her exports, je21.000,000. 

t This l8 the Btatement made by Government The abolitionists, howerer, ac- 
eaee the Government of acting^ in bad faith regarding emancipation, and assert 
that the naraber of slaves has not diminished. 

t The Piiragnayan war cost Brasil ie60,000,000. 

i In 1874 the pablic schools were attended by only one hundred and forty thoa- 
aaud popils. 



herself of theh* quality before she proceeded to their adoption. The 
human family was very poor ; its lower classes were crushed down 
by poverty into wretchedness and vice. At once the common heri- 
tage was enormously increased, and possibilities of well-being not 
dreamed of before were opened to all. The brave heart of Colum- 
bus beat high as he looked out from the deck of his little ship upon 
the shores of a new world, and felt with solemn thankfuhiess that 
Gkxl had chosen him to accomplish a great work. We recognize in 
this lonely, much -enduring man, the grandest human benefactor 
whom the race has ever known. Behind him lay centuries of op^ 
pression and suffering and ignorance and debasement. Before him, 
unseen by the eye oi man, there stretched out, as the result of his 
triumph, the slow but steadfast evolution of infiuences destined to 
transform the world. 

It fell to three European States, whose united area was scarcely 
larger than one-fortieth part of the American continents, to complete 
the work which Columbus had begun— to preside over and direct 
the vast revolution which his work rendered inevitable. England, 
Spain, and Portugal were able to possess themselves of the lands 
which lie between the Atlantic and the Pacific, and they assumed 
the responsibility of shaping out the future of the nations by which 
those lands must ultimateljr be peopled. They entered upon the 
momentous* task under the influence of motives which were exclu- 
sively selfish. A magnificent prize had come into their hands ; their 
sole concern was to extract from it the largest possible advantage to 
themselves. These enormous possessions were to remain forever 
colonial dependencies ; their inhabitants were to remain forever m 
the imperfect condition of colonists— men who labor partly for then- 
own benefit, but still more for that of the mother country. The 
European owners of America were alike in the selfishness of their 
ahns, in their utter misconception of the trust which had devolved 
upon them ; but they differed widely in regard to the methods by 
vAiich they sought to give effect to their purposes, and the differ- 
ence of result has been correspondingly great. 

The American colonies of England were founded by the best and 
wisest men she possessed— men imbued with a passionate love of 
liberty, and resolute in its defence. These men went forth to find 
homes in the New World, and to maintain themselves by honest la- 
bor. England laid unjust restrictions upon their commerce, and sup- 
pressed their manufactures, that she herself might profit by the sup- 
ply of their wanta But so long as her merchants gathered in the 
gain of colonial traffic, she suffered the government of the colonies 
to be guided b^r the free roirit of her own institutions. The colonists 
conducted their own public affairs, and gained thus the skill and 
moderation which the work of self-government demands. In course 
of years they renounced allegiance to the mother country, and found- 
ed an independent government under which no privUeged class ex- 
ists, and the equality of human rights is asserted and mauitained. 
To-day the English colbnies form one of the greatest nations on the 
earth, with a population of fifty million, educated, in the enjoyment 
of every political right, more amply endowed than any other people 
have ever been with the elements of material well-being. 

In the progress by which the English colonies in America have ad- 
vanced to the commanding posioon which they- now occupy, they 
have given forth lessons of inestimable vidue to Europe. At a very 
early period in her history there came back from America influences 
powerful to overthrow the evils which men had fied there to avoid. 
The liberty of conscience over which the early pilgrims never ceased 
to exult, not only drew many to follow them, but emboldened those 
who remained for the successful assertion of their rights. The vin- 
dication by the colonists of their political independence <}uickened 
all free impulses in Europe, and prepared the fait of despotic govern- 
ment. Europe watched the rising greatness of a nation in which all 
men had part in framing the laws under which they lived; in which 
perfect freedom and equality of opportunity were enjoyed by all; 
m which religion was becomingly upheld by the spontaneous liber- 
ality of the individual worshippers; in which standing armies were 
practically unknown, and the substance of the people was not wasted 
on militairpreparations. Throughout the Ioujb^ and bitter contest 
in which Western Europe vanquished despotism, the example of 
America confirmed the growing belief that liberty^ was essential to 
the welfare of man, and strengthened every patriot heart for the 
efforts and the sacrifices which the noble enterprise demanded. 

The history of Spanish America presents, in nearlv every respect, 
a striking and gloomy contrast to that of the Northern Continent. 
The Spanish conquerors were men of unsurpassed capability in bat- 
tle ; but they were cruel, superstitious, profoundly ignorant. They 
went to the New World with the purpose of acqmring by force or by 
fraud the gold and precious stones in which the contment was rich, 
and then of hastening homeward to live splendidly in Spain. In their 
greedy search, they trampled down the native population with a mur- 
derous cruelty which is a reproach to the human name. The natives, 
on the other hand, were oppressed by the home ^vemment. Their 
commerce was fettered; no influence was permitted to them in the 
conduct of their own public affairs; no action was taken to dispd 
the ignorance which brooded over the ill-fated continent. They 
learned to hate the government which thus abused its trust; and 
when they rose in arms for its overthrow, they disclosed an untamed 
ferocity which the conquerors themselves scarcely surpassed. Their 
half-century of independence has been filled with destructive civil 
wars, which have hindered and almost forbidden progress. 
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In Spanish hands this fair rerion has failed to contribute, in any 
substantial measure, to the weuare of mankind. This portion of 
the gift which Columbus brought fell into incapable han<&, and has 
been rendered almost worthless. It may reasonably be hoped that 



a better future is in store for Spanish America; but its past must be 
regarded as a gigantic failure. Its people have taueht the world 
nothing. They have served the world by a history which is rich in 
warning but void of example. 
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